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A RESURRECTION. 
BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





“ Neither would they be persuaded, tho one rose from the dead.” 


1 wAs quick in the flesh, was warm, and the live heart 
shook my breast; 
In the market I bought and sold, in the temple I bowed 
my head. 
I had swathed me in shows and forms, and was, honored 
above the rest 
For the sake of the life I lived; nor did any esteem me 
dead. 


But at last, when the time was ripe—was it sudden-remem- 
bered word? * 
Was it sight of a bird that mounted, or sound of a strain 
that stole?— 
I was ’ware of a spell that snapped, of an inward strength 
that stirred, 
Of a Presence that filled that place; and it shone, and I 
knew my Soul. 


And the dream [ had called my life was a°garment about 
my feet, 
For the web of the years was rent with the throe of a 
yearning strong; 
With a sweep as of winds in heaven, with a rush as of 
flames that meet. 
The Flesh and the Spirit clasped; and I cried, ‘‘ Was I 
dead so long?”’ 


I had glimpse of the Secret, flashed through the symbol 
obscure and mean, 
And I felt as a fire what erst I repeated with lips of clay, 
And f knew for the things eternal the things eye hath not 
seen; 
Yea, the heavens and the earth shall pass, but they never 
sball pass away. 


And the miracle on me wrought,in the streets I would 
straight make known: 
‘* When this marvel of mine is heard, without cavil shall 
men receive 
Any legend of haloed saint, starting up through the sealéd 
stone!”’ 
So I spake in the trodden ways; but behold, there would 
none believe! 
New York Ciry. 
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WHITTIER AND WOLFE. 


(For THe POET’s BIRTHDAY, DECEMBER 17TH.) 











BY DOUGLAS SLADEN, 





“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.”—Gray’s Elegy. 

‘* T WOULD rather write that poem than take Quebec!”’ 
Whispered the conqueror to the sailor boy, 
Who steered his little skiff into the cove 
’Neath Abraham’s fated Hights. 


Ere dusk returned 
Quebec—nay, Canada—was at England’s feet; 
And the strong soul that gave the heroic praise, 
Fronting a mightier crisis than a battle. 


My fancy whispers: ‘‘ And the nation’s poet, 
Who took his cross and followed the Prince of Peace 
Through the long night of storm which raged before 
The day of peace and freedom— Whittier, 
Who hath lived long beyond the term of men, 
And conquered thrice a thousand thousand hearts 
With psalms of liberty and tunes of love, 
Which echo like King David’s—Whittier 
Hath often, in the fullness of his heart, 
Groaned that he might not strike one strong arm’s blow 
For freedom, and have all his work forgot, 
Ay, and be voiceless for the aftertime.” 


Wolfe won Quebec, and Whittier won men’s hearts; 
But, then, the world is better for the soldier 
Being at heart a poet, and the poet 
Fighting at heart for freedom. Thirty years 
And three the soldier’s pilgrimage—pray God 
That he fares well! Pray God that it be late 
Ere thy long sojourn endeth, and thou restest 
Beside yon Nation’s* father, in the mansion 
God keeps for those who wear the iron crown. 
NEw York Crry. 





Canada. 





IN THE WIDE AWE AND WISDOM OF THE 
NIGHT. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





1N the wide awe and wisdom of the night 
1 saw the round. world rolling on its way, 

Beyond significauce of depth or hight, 
Beyond the interchange of dark and day. 

I marked the march to which is set no pause, 
And that stupendous orbit round whose rim 

The great sphere sweeps, obedient unto laws 
That utter the eternal thought of Him. 

I compassed time, outstripped the starry speed, 
And in my still soul apprehended space, 

Till, weighing laws which these but blindly heed, 
At last I came before Him face to face; 

And knew the universe of no such span 

As the august infinitude of Man. 

WINDSOR, Nova Scorta. 
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GENERAL BOOTH’S PLAN. 


CAN IT BE APPLIED TO THE OUTCASTS OF NEW 
YORK? 


New YorRK is the American London, younger and 
smaller than the chief city of the Old World, but made 
up of the same various classes, from all races, and simi- 
larly divided into the very rich and the very poor, the 
virtuous and the criminal. General Booth’s impressive 
plan to control and relieve the poverty and want of Lon- 
don must turn the thoughts of American philanthropists 
to our own problem. We have, therefore, sent our rep- 
resentative to a number of men who have given particu- 
lar attention to the subject of the condition of the lower 
classes, and have obtained their views, given below. We 
have not, as will be seen, asked the opinions only of 
those who represent our churches, but equally of those 
who are utterly averse to the methods which our usual 
religious and benevolent organizations employ. The 
following gentlemen, all of whom have been identified 
with work in our great metropolitan district, are in- 
cluded in this symposium: 

A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., President of the New York City 
Mission; 

THE HON. JAMES T. KILBRETH, Presiding Justice of the 
Court of Special Sessions (The Tombs); 

CHARLES D. KELLOGG, Superintendent of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society; 

HENRY WILSON, D.D., Assistant Minister of St. Georges 
P. E. Church; 

JOHN SWINTON, Labor Reformer; 

EDWARD McGLYNN, D.D., President of the Anti-Poverty So- 
ciety; 

WILLIAM BLAKE, Superintendent of the Out-door Poor of 
New York; 

THE REV. S. L. LOOMIS, author of ** Modern Cities and their 
Religious Progress.” 

FATHER HARRY MEISSNER, of Holy Cross Protestant Epis- 
copal Mission (Father Huntington's); 

WILLIAM T. CROASDALE, Editor of The Standard, organ of 
the Henry George Single Tax Reform: 





DIFFICULTY IN COOPERATION 


BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YoRK CITY MISSION. 





In considering General Booth’s plan for the relief of 
the poor and distressed of London with a view to its 
application to the poor of New York, I would say that 
we have no such class of persons to deal with ir the 
great metropolis, When I say there 1s no such class, 
perhaps that is too strong a statement; but the class of 
men in New York, who honestly want work and who 
cannot get work, year in and year out, is small com- 
pared with London. I know that to be a fact, because 
Iam familiar with missionary work among such people 
in New York and I have been through Rev. Archibald 
Brown’s parish in London. I have seen his -work 
and I have visited the homes of his honest poor, and 
there is no such condition of affairs existing in our city. 
We have not the enormous number of poor that England 
has. That country is overstocked with workers; that 
fact should always be remembered, while America 1s 
not yet overstocked. The cities of our country are over- 
stocked, but the rural parts are not. In England there 
is asurplus of workers even in the suburbs. General 
Booth is at great advantage in proposing such a scheme, 
because he has an army of workers from the very class 
of persons he seeks to redeem. 





Take his ‘‘ rescue stations” at Whitechapel, there are 
to be found the men of that very class. He has enough 
workers to man his ‘‘ rescue stations,” to man his farm 
colony, and to man his over-the-sea colony. He has 
got all the machinery right at hand to carry forward 
such an enterprise. If he was going to carry on his 
work through rectors of the Episcopal Church and 
preachers of the different Churches I should call the 
scheme Utopian, but he has got the best organized 
army of workers that the world has ever seen, at least 
in the Protestant denominations. 

I am asked what class of men patronize the cheap 
lodging-houses that line the Bowery. Tho many of the 
inmates can be seen in the reading rooms, from the cars 
of the elevated railroad, at all hours of the day, it must 
not be supposed that they are all out of work; { suppose 
three-fourths of those men are self-supporting. I have 
known men who lived in such places who assured me 
that they made as much as eighteen dollars a week. I 
have asked them why they lived in such places, and they 
have told me it was because of the, freedom they" en- 
joyed, they could come and go at any hour of the day 
or night and no questions would be asked,. There are 
men who live year in and year out in the lodging-houses 
and who are not by any means out of work. Inspector 
Byrnes has said that many of the crimes that are perpe- 
trated are hatched in the lodging-houses. I only know 
of two such places on the Bowery which are really bad, 
the regular resorts of thieves, and they are not cheap 
lodging-houses but hotels. A thief can afford to pay, 
and does pay, more than fifteen cents for his night’s 
lodging; he makes too much money and loves his ease 
too well to patronize the poor places. 

It has been suggested that all the churches might 
join together in some organized plan to help the poor. 
They ought to. Iam asked why they will not do so, 
and I answer—clannishness. Archdeacon Mackay Smith, 
who is well informed on the subject of church work, 
said to his Episcopal brethren at the late Church Con- 
gress, that their Church stood in the way of denomina- 
tional co-operation. At the Evangelical Alliance Con- 
ference, held in Chickering Hall, some months ago, we 
made an effort toorganize all the churches for aggressive 
religious work on the non-churchgoing population of 
New York. I told them at the time, ‘‘ This scheme will 
depend for success on the co-operation of the Episcopal 
Church.” We had no sooner broached the proposition 
than a number of Episcopal clergymen signed a petition 
to the Bishop, asking him to reprimand the Archdeacon 
for having@anything to do with the matter. A few of 
the clergymen of the Episcopal Church signed a counter- 
petition that the enterprise should go on; but the first 
petition killed the movement, so far as the Episcopa- 
lians were concerned. 

The suggestion resulted in starting a row among 
themselves, and from that day to this, with three ex- 
ceptions, Episcopal clergymen have refused to have 
anything to do with the movement. Those notable excep- 
tions are Rev. Dr. Wilson, of St. George’s, Dr. Graham, 
of St. Ambrose’s, and the Archdeacon. The blow that 
the Episcopalians struck (it might be called a corporate 
blow) discouraged the other workers. In New York 
City the Episcopalians are very strong; they have 36,- 
000 communicants, while the Presbyterians have 23 - 
000, and in wealth both Churches are about equal. The 
Episcopalians have 75 churches and the Presbyterians 
come next. They are the strongest denomination in the 
city, and they drew back straight—and struck. The 
Bishop would not allow his name to appear on the 
Chickering Hall Conference Committee. When it came 
to get hisname Archdeacon Smith telegraphed for it, 
and he refused to give it. 





AN IMPKACTICABLE SCHEME, 


BY THE HON. JAMES J. KILBRETH, 
PRESIDING JUSTICE AT THE COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS (THE TOMBS). 





There are two classes of poor people in our large cities, 
the honest poor who have a hard time to make their liv- 
ing, and the shiftless and degraded who drift into dissi- 
pation and crime. In this symposium I understand that 
we are talking of the latter class. I have seen a résumé 
of General Booth’s plan, and from such examination as I 
have been able to-give it, I have no hesitation. in saying 
that it is most impracticable. I scarcely know how to 
characterize it, but it is certainly most impracticable, 
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wild and visionary. It does not seem to me as if any 
one, with even an ordinary understanding of the condi- 
tions of life in our city, would give the subject a mo- 
ment’s consideration. It is said that the primary effort 
of the movement is to inspire a spirit of manhood in 
the class of people@whom it is intended to reach. That 
being so the method proposed is not the way 
to do it; on the contrary, it is the way of all others not 
to do it. If there is any echeme which could be devised 
to accomplish the ends proposed, it would not certainly 
be the one under consideration; that, above all others, 
would be the one to avoid. General Booth’s scheme is 
not the one to remedy the evils to which he has called 
the attention of the public. For instance, we must bear 
in mind (and I speak from my experience in dealing 
with such people) that, of the low female outcasts, more 
than ninety per cent. are so from choice—not as the result 
of misfortune or misery, but from choice. Nearly all of 
them have been brought to their condition through a vain 
desire for display and a love of dress. But whatever has 
been the cause, whatever is the reason, they are what 
they are from voluntary choice, and they certainly pre- 
fer that mode of life.- So that they would refuse to be 
“reformed” by any means, and certainly by this means 
which, as I understand ft, will be an attempt to corral 
them, so to speak, in a place where, in a measure, they 
will be put on exhibition as specimens in a museum for 
other people to look at. Such a method of reform 
strikes me as visionary, almost ludicrous. Among the 
male outcasts perhaps, there is not so large a percentage 
of persons who lead their lives from choice. There isa 
much larger number of men who have become criminals 
through misfortune, or the peculiar circumstances 
which have surrounded them, but even with a large 
proportion of those they are what they are from choice. 
The life they lead is one which is agreeable to them and 
which they have no particular desire to change. As 
long as they can keep out of jail they are perfectly sat- 
istied. They are not particularly terrified at the pros- 
pect of going to prison, at the same time they would 
prefer their liberty. As for forming any aggregation of 
such fellows and getting them imto colonies, it strikes 
me asso impracticable as not to deserve a moment’s 
serious consideration. 

1 think there is a vast amount of poverty in New 
York, and a great deal of it is honest poverty. Howto 
deal with it is a question not easily answered. My own 
judgment, based upon my experiences at the Bar is, 
that excessive drinking, and the use of liquor in some 
form or other, either directly or indirectly, is the cause 
of ninety per c. nt. of the crime, poverty and misery in 
the community. 

My expression cannot be made too strong in speaking 
of the inadequacy of General Booth’s plan to reform 
the class of peopl21 have referred to. There are hu- 
manitarian efforts with which Tt am in sympathy. I 
take a great interest in the Prison Association, which, I 
think, does a great deal of good. This Association ex- 
tends aid to prisoners when they need it, and endeavors 
to give them a new chance in life, and I think, through 
its influence, prisoners are reformed. I would not dis- 
courage any efforts that are being made to reform fe- 
male outcasts, because all such work is in the right di- 
rection. Let such societies accomplish all the good they 
can; but tdo not think many women of that class are 
permanentiy reformed. 


BLUNDERING CHARITY, 





BY CHARLES D. KELLOGG, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 





I think the best feature of General Booth’s plan is 
where he proposes to send these poor people out of town. 
Our Society has often thought it would be a good idea to 
induce the Commissioners of Charities and Correetion to 
buy a tract of land on Long Island, somewhat similar to 
that provided for the chronic insane at St. Jobnland, 
and have it devoted to this class of people; instead of 
giving them pub ic charity, whenever they show a dis- 
position to be industrious and earn their own living, to 
let them go ou’ on this tract of land and keep them there 
until, in the opinion of a competent board of commis- 
sioners, they were disposed and able to take care of 
themselves and were fit to exercise the rights and duties 
of citizenship. This scheme would be compulsory, and 
would be under the care of the department of Charities 
and Correction. Ihe weak point in General Booth’s 
plan, so far as I have looked into 1t, is that he lacks the 
authority to hold those people. A colonizing scheme 
which would make it convenient for a person to stay in 
the country only as long as he saw fit, would do more 
harm than good. 

There is not by any means as much poverty in New 
York as there is inLondon. A greatdeal of the idleness 
here is voluntary. We know that a large proportion of 
cases that come’to us on the plea of ‘‘ no work” come 
from men that have looked for work only as far as the 
corner ‘iquors op, and are dissatisfied with anything that 
will keep them away from such surroundings. General 
Booth, it would seem, expects to rejuvenate the class of 
people he proposes to deal with. Too much confidence 
should not be placed in any such effort. We know of a 
great many people th itarg willing to be « rejuvenated ” 
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every week, provided, meanwhile, they can only exist 
without work. i Sioa 

None of these schemes will reach the really needy, 
struggling and honestly disposed sufferers among the 


| poor, The honest poor do not make themselves or their 


wants so conspicuous as the lazy, the vicious and the 
shameless, who get what should really be given to hon- 
est poverty. 

You cannot definitely settle the question as to the re- 
lation of drink to poverty. I think very much more 


poverty exists from drink than drink from poverty. It 


is said that men drink to excess when they become dis- 
couraged, but I do not think they do so unless they have 
a leaning toward the habit; it is simply an excuse. 

I thiok the best movement would be to sequester the 
class of people under consideration from the city and its 
temptations. 

The cheap lodging-houses of the city, located prin- 
cipally on the Bowery, furnish facilities for drawing 
idle and vicious people to the city, and make it easy for 
them to maintain themselves while they are here. The 
establishment of St. Andrew’s coffee stands permits 
them to get food at very cheap rates. Such fellows 
like to loaf; they can always go to some basement door 
and successfully beg for an old piece of clothing which, 
in nine cases out of ten, finds its way to the pawn-shop 
within a few hours, and so, with very little work, they 
manage to get their meals and lodgings. 

If all the churches were joined together for philan- 
thropic purposes, they would do much better work for 
the poor. The Protestant Episcopal churches are pretty 
well organized among themselves. Their work is wiser 
than that of some other denominations because of their 
co-operation and mutual study of the condition of things. 
If each of the denominations would combine the same 
as they do and work through some center which would 
give them information as to what each was doing, then 
one Church would not duplicate or interfere with the 
work of another. In that way a great deal of wasted 
means and effort would be avoided. 

The whole scheme of alms-giving does not seem to be 
understood by many worthy people. It is ridiculous to 
help a man except with the view that he may help him- 
self; it is like inducing a man to use crutches after he 
has found them useless. 

Paupers themselves, I believe, find a certain fascina- 
tion in seeking relief, a kind of stimulant which their 
systems feel, much the same as drunkards feel when 
they use liquor. It is kind of gambling or game of 
chavce as to how much more or less they wi'l receive 
to-day than yesterday; and the uncertainty of the 
enterprise furnishes a mild excitement somewhat akin 
to gambling. People who get in the habit of seeking 
temporary relief seldom get any permanent work for 
themselves. 

The giving of alms also furnishes a pleasant excite- 
ment to a certain class of people. I can remember the 
time when my conscience hurt me if I should happen to 
pass a street beggar without giving him anything, and I 
would turn back and make good the omission. People 
who give money in this way to strangers in the street 
do not realize that they are really belping them to a life 
of destitution and idleness. There will always be more 
or less destitution in the world: but justice on the part 
of the public and employers, and moral principle on the 
part of the dependent, will, of course, do away with a 
great deal of poverty. 

I would make one criticism about General Booth’s 
city colony, and that is in providing cheap meals and 
lodgings at rates below what they can be furnished by 
men in the business, the deficit to be made up by chari- 
table contributions. That makes a very unfair compe- 
tition for small restaurant keepers and others who try 
to maintain their families in respectability by keeping 
tl.eir establishments, and they could not compete with 
an enterprise like that. 

The St. Andrew’s coffee stands, to which I have al- 
luded, furnish an apt illustration of how not to help 
the poor. Altho we have no reason to doubt the honesty 
and unselfishness of the sole director of the scheme, it 
is true, nevertheless, that she has, for two or -three 
years, collected much money from contributions and 
from sales of tickets for the support of her scheme; 
and we are unable to learn that any report bas ever been 
made toher contributors as to the use of those funds. 
We do not believe that it is right for any one to ask for 
the suppurt of such an individual enterprise, except 
from those who give it because of personal knowledge 
and confidence in the manager. When tbe public is ap- 
pealed to, such contributions take on the nature of trust 
funds, the receipts and disbursements of which should 
be audited and accounted for in the fullest and frankest 
manner. To encourage such private, uncontrolled and 
unaccounted for undertakings, is simply to open the 
door for any number of conscienceless schemers who 
are quick to impose upon the benevolent public. 

In addition to this irregular financial manangement, 
we fully believe that the enterprise is a mistaken and 
pern'cious one, having about it -all the worst elements 
of indiscriminate charity, and that it is not a whit bet- 
ter than the free-soup kitchens which, in the experience 
of New York, have done so much mischief and have 
heep so frequently condemned, We have watched these 
poffee stands and inquired ahout them carefully, and we 
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are convinced that they are patronized principally by 
tramps, who thus find an added facility for living with- 
out labor, and by newsboys, who thus have more money 
to gamble by policy-playing, and to attend the theater. 
They also invite unemployed and vicious persons from 
surrounding counties to come to the city and add to its 
number of vagrants, and to the present over-crowding 
of station houses at night. In so far as they invite 
honest people to come to New York because of cheap 
subsistence, they tend to injure the resident working 
population by over-stocking the labor market and reduc- 
ing wages. 

A further serious objection is that they offer an un- 
fair competition to scores of honest men and women 
who are struggling to maintain their families by keep- 
ing cheap restaurants, and who cannot compete with a 
business supported by charity, and avowedly carried on 
without profit. 


GOOD WITH MODIFICATIONS. 


BY HENRY WILSON, D.D., 


ASSISTANT MINISTER OF ST. GEORGE’S PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 





I see no reason why General Booth’s plan should not 
be adopted in New York, with certain modifications. 
The conditions of life here are not exactly the same in 
every particular that they are in London. For instance, 
one of the best men in the city’told me that, while pov- 
erty in London is utterly hopeless, there is no hopeless 
poverty here; that is to say, a man has a chance in New 
York to make a living in certain ways which he has not 
the chance of doing in London. In England’s great me- 
tropolis children are born into absolutely hopeless pov- 
erty; but in New York, those who know better than I 
do say that there is more chance for a boy or girl born in 
that very terrible condition. General Booth’s plan of 
going to the root of the matter is the radical one, but 
there would need to be some modifications of the plan 
for this country. The homecolony and the farm colony 
are good ideas, but for us there would be no need of the 
over-the-sea colony, because we have such an abundance 
of land in the far West to which these seething masses 
might be sent after, as the General says, you have in- 
spired them with a little manhood and infused some 
spiritual Jife into them. 

{In the Episcopal Church there have been tentative 
efforts made toward sending poor people into the rural 
districts during the summer months; but I would like 
to see this grand plan attempted on the principles laid 
down by General Booth, because, for twenty years he 
has dealt with this problem practically. As he says, he 
puts silvation into a man’s soul and bread into his 
hand. If we can put those both together we have, I 
think, largely solved the problem of dealing with the 
poor and unfortunate. General Booth says the trouble 
is we put the bread into one man’s hand and give the 
Bible to another; he wants them both to go together. 
If you can first lift the soul and then the body you have 
done as much as man can do toward the solution of 
this dreadful problem. AS I understand Dr. McGlynn, 
his idea is that if you give a mau better food and better 
surroundings, then you will make him a better man. 

General Booth says possibly you will, but the man will 
still be the same inside; so that he goes to the root of the 
matter and reaches both the man’s soul and his body. I 
think he solves the problem more directly, believing in 
the preseng power of the Holy Ghost to change the 
worst man's heart first. If you change a man’s heart 
you change his surroundings; he is in a much better 


‘ position to work and to get work; he makes work which 


he would not otherwise do. Tho you may clean a man’s 
home up and give him better surroundings he may be a 
drunkard in heart still. 

It is not fair to say that poverty is always the cause of 
drink. Once a fortnight 1 make the rounds of the sa- 
loons. I talk to the poor men as they stand by the bar, 
and I know that in many cases drink is not the cause of 
poverty. Poverty is very often the cause of drink; men 
get in bad luck, they become discouraged. {[ agree with 
Henry George that every man has not, by any means, 
a fair chance to live in New York; that is my convic- 
tion after seven years’ work among the poor of New 
York. But Iam not prepared to believe Mr. George’s 
economical theories. While quite a number of men 
may not have a fair chance, I know that some of the 
poor make a little money only that they may drink. I 
know men who will work two days so that they can 
spree the rest of the week; but that is only a portion of 
the truth about this matter. There are many men who 
would not pursue such a course, and the problem is a 
large one. 

It is in the organized power of the Churches to carry 
out the plan of General Booth; but they cannot accom- 
plish anything practical until they are willing to stop 
talking and work together. They must drop their de- 
nominational distinctions, stop talking about their 
creeds, take off their coats, so to speak, and go right 
down among the common people, form themselves into 
a great philanthropic society which will first humanize 
and then Christianize the degraded and unfortunate. 
We have had plenty of talk in Church congresses and 
conventions; what we want is to go down to these peo- 
ple and touch them, ta get close to the great popular 
heart, 
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When preachers come down from the pulpit with 
this end in view, I think their theological differences 
will settle themselves, I would say, ‘‘ As far as you 
know Jesus Christ personaliy, bring him into contact 
with these lost men.” If all the distinguished pastors 
in the city would spend one night a week in the slums 
in our mission rooms, in the lodging-houses, they would 
soon find that they had a common point of reaching 
the poor and the outcast that would be an immense up- 
lift both to them and the men they are trying to help. 
The theological differences would soon solve themselves. 
It would be well if each one would do what some of us 
are trying to do in our little way—go down to a lager- 
beer saloon, go into the saloon and touch these men by 
the hand in sympathy, actually touch them. Let such 
clergymen bring down their choirs and take as much 
care in preparing the sermon for the tramp as they 
do for their Fifth Avenue congregations; they 
would then see what such life means. They 
should get into actual physical contact with these men; 
not touch them with a forty-foot pole. nor content 
themselves with a kind of ‘* pauper annex ” in the lower 
part of the city. I will sayin conc'usion, that if the 
Church does not take up this work some one else will. 
The Salvation Army may engage in the work here as it 
proposes to do in London, or the schéme may be started 
in some other way. This movement is of God, tho it 
may be, eventually, the money of what are called god- 
less people,will be used to carry it out successfully. 


BETTER METHODS OF PHILANTHROPY NEEDED, 





BY JOHN SWINTON, 





Ibave read a summary of General Booth’s scheme 
for relieving the po_r of London as it has been published 
in the weekly papers. I feel very deeply interested in 
his project, as I do in every other project seeking to 
ameliorate the awful misery of the millions of the Un- 
der World. I have no doubt that he bas the genius and 
the powers needed to make it successful in every respect, 
in so far as it goes; but in my judgment the social and 
industrial wrongs of the times are only to be specially 
dealt with through the application and enforcement of 
the wise and religious principles which are implied in 
the ‘“‘golden rule” and other sayings of Jesus Christ, and 
which have the contirmation of the reason and con- 
science of mankind. 

General Booth’s scheme is practicable and would meet 
the cases of a sufficiently large number of men to war- 
rant a fair trial of the experiment. Of course there are 
men who prefer the excitement ofa life in the city, with 
poverty, to an industrious life in the country, but there 
isa sufficiently large number of the opposite class to 
warrant this experiment being tried. Anybody at all 
familiar with life in New York, as I am, will admit 
that, anybody who knows the multitudinous swarms of 
miserables in New York will not doubt tbat in this city 
twice a hundred thousand can be found who will serve 
in a feasible way for this experiment. 

I understand that religious teaching is a part of the 
primary object of this scheme. I should say that the 
people in question .uould be trained as the children of 
the common schools are trained, in a purely secular 
way; as the people of work-shops are trained, purely in 
a secular way; as the mercantile employés are trained, 
purely in a secular way; with, however, the understand- 
ing that training in the public schools, training for the 
trades, and training for commercial life, implies moral- 
ity and conscience. 

In my explorations in the Under World in New York 
and other American cities, and in all the principal cities 
of Europ3 during the past year, i have found a degree 
of industrial desire wonderful to behold, and a quality of 
manhood that I never found in any other grade of soci- 
ety. In exploring that Under World of New York and 
other American cities, and while carrying on the same 
explorations during the past year in Europe, from Rome 
to Paris and London, Edinburgh and Glasgow, I have 
found that in this Under World there wasa stronger in- 
dustrial desire, a higher conscience and a better man- 
hood than I had ever seen in any other order of society. 
I speak of London for example. Last summer I at- 
tended the great Hyde Park Misery meeting, which was 
largely gotten up by John Burns, at which certain de- 
mands were made on the Government for employment 
and one thing and another. That meeting was held the 
first Sunday of last May when there were half a million 
of people present, and that is a phrase that very few hu- 
man beings know the real meaning of when they utter 
it. You say “ half a million of people,” but this was a 
fearful affair in its magnitude. I had written about 
millions all my life, but | never knew what half a million 
was like before; I had no suspicion of what it was. I 
was there as a looker on. I did not listen to any of the 
speakers, because I knew all that the speakers could tell 
me; but I talked with many of the persons in the crowd 
because I wished to find out what they thought, and I 
must say that in that spectacular display of human mis- 
ery every man and woman with whom 1 talked gave me 
an idea of the divine nature of man that other circles of 
society had almost led me to doubt. I would step up 
and tal to a man: * How are you, my friend; how do 
you get along?” I talked with beggars everywhere { 
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went; I found more scholarship in the beggars of Scot- 
land than I did in the priests. : 

It has been said by some that the various Churches 
could join together and carry out General Booth’s 
scheme in this country. I should like to see them do it. 
During the past twelve years I have been engaged in 
New York with certain people in an agitation for the 
laboring classes, and never, during that time, have I 
seen a cleric standing by my side, tho I have spoken 
down the throats of 10,000 hearers, and never did I see a 
cassock in the haunts of wretchedness—never. I know 
that the Churches do a kind of thing called benevolence, 
a kind of thing called philanthropy—yes; I should like 
to see them engaged in this scheme prodigiously. So 
far as I know the outcast classes, the clergy are not in 
touch with them at all. Sabbath-school work and the 
distribution of potatoes to the meek and humble—that 
has nothing to do with this roaring mass of human life; 
nothing to do with it at all. 

I did not see the fhisery procession a few months 
since in New York; but 1 read of 1t while in Rome, and 
I should say that a torchlight dance in Hades was noth- 
ing compared to this Hell of New York. Still, poverty 
in the Great Metropolis is not as hopeless as it is in Lon- 
don; it is not as sodden. When I talked with Cheap 
John Philanthropy in London and Cheap John Benev- 
olence in Glasgow and Edinburgh, he told me this thing 
had been so for a thousand years, and I looked into its 
face and saw that it had been. In New York it isa 
novelty, hence, more easily dealt with; there it is more 
chronic. 

There, people are born through thirty, forty and fifty 
generations of it, until each face tells the same story. 
Oh! I talked with Caliban there. With my wife I went 
into all sorts of miserable places and, during my jour- 
neyings from week to week, I found one time that I was 
being followed by agentleman. Istepped upto him and 
said: ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, [ see that you have been follow- 
ing me; you seem to take a great interest im my personal 
affairs.” He told me he did, and said: ‘‘1 have been 
ordered to keep an eye on you as long as you are here: 
you have been in the most dangerous places in London. 
Do you know that man you were speaking to?” I replied: 
‘* Yes; he is one of the best teleologists and scholars I 
have ever met.” ‘* Well,” said the man, ‘*‘ you are mis 
taken; that is the most famous thief in Great Britain.’ 
My guardian told me I must not go down Carrubers 
Close; but I went down there, and I saw houses centuries 
and ages old. On the third story of one of the oldest 
and the dirtiest, whom should I find but a professor of 
Edinburgh—Professor Geddes. He told me he was in 
the place to study the social question, and that there was 
no way to study it except to be among the people. I 
asked him if he did not theorize. He said: ‘* Yes; I do 
theorize; but if you want to understand the 
question you must go in the worst places of 
Edinburgh, among criminals, drunkards, and the out- 
casts of both classes. And yet in this degraded neigh- 
borhood are to be found houses where once lived Samuel 
Johnson and David Hume. I talked with these de- 
humanized people as I met them, shaking hands with 
them, greeting them with a *‘ Hello! my friend, how do 
you get on?’ etc. I can say that among the outcasts 
there and the starving poor there is a growth of thought 
that to the Devil must be the most alarming thing since 
the apparition of Calvary. I believe that the old man 
must be shaking with fear at the outcome. I would go 
to these peoples’ houses—drop in upon.them. ‘‘ What 
have you got for breakfast?” ‘‘ Nothing but porridge.” 
‘* Plenty of porridge?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘Sweet milk?” ‘ No; 
can’t afford sweet milk; got buttermilk, sour milk,” 
etc. ‘‘How would you like a herring?” That is the 
way I would approach them. But if you go in and say: 
‘*IT am the representative of the Philanthropic Benevo- 
lent Association for the Relief and Removal of the Evils 
that Afflict Human Nature,” they will probably tell you 
to ‘‘Get out; I don’t want to see you.” 

The relief that I would propose for the human wretch- 
edness about us is the way of justice, through which 
every man should own his natural share in the 
soil and enjoy the full products of his own indus- 
try; thatisall. That has nothing to do with a tax on 
land. lam born on this globe, and I have a right to a 
piece of this earth. I am working in a blacksmith’s 
shop; the boss makes $10,000 a year and I make $8.00 a 
week. Iam entitled to the proportion of his income 
represented by my labor. I am asked how the man who 
has not got land is going to get it? Iam going to do as 
they did in France. There were eight million pezsants 
there that had no land, and all of a sudden a little in- 
strument was set to work and they had Jand. 

I disapprove of the instrument; it was invented by a 
distinguished doctor—Dr. Guillotine—and I say I disap- 
prove of it. But there were eight millions of people 
that had no land in France, and all of a sudden they had 
land; that expresses it. 

What the outcome of the industrial condition in the 
United States may be is purely a matter of prophecy. I 
have my views upon the subject, but I do not care to 
express them. The cause of all this misery is the non- 
possession of the inherent rights of mankind. A dis- 
tinguished Russian called to see me a day or two ago, I 
said: ‘*‘ Why don’t the Mojaks come to this country?” 





he said; ‘“ Because they are better off in Russia,” J 
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asked: ‘‘ How is that?” He replied: ‘‘ We all have land 
in Russia on the commune system, which they have in 
that country.” This gentleman. is a Nihilist and an ex- 
tremist, and yet he says they are better off in Russia 
than we are here; but, of course. that has nothing to do 
with the political despotism of Russia. 


JUSTICE WANTED MORE THAN CHARITY. 


BY EDWARD M,GLYNN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY, 


I have great respect for General Booth and for the 
work of the Salvation Army. This evangelistic enter- 
prise shows that great religious results can be accom- 
plished without the aid of wealth or civil power, and 
stands in striking contrast to the work of England’s 
State Church in which the income of one bishop alone is 
$75,000 a year. In twenty-five years, through the 
agency of the Salvation Army, the Gospel has been 
preached to thirty-four different nations. Thousands of 
drunkards and prostitutes have had the Gospel preached 
to them and, in many cases, their physical necessities 
provided for. I have no sympathy with either Roman 
Catholics or Protestants who sneer at the Salvation 
Army, saying that it reduces religion toa minstrel show, 
because, in bringing religion to the masses it is proper 
to translate it into language that the masses can best 
understand. Instead of sitting on episcopal thrones 
waiting for the masses to come in, who never come in, 
it is well to go out in the highways and byways and 
talk to the people at the street corners and in the parks. 

In General Booth’s book, recently published, he in- 
forms us that there are more than three million people 
in Great Britain who are on the brink of poverty, and 
that there are nearly a million registered paupers who 
actually receive relief from the authorities. He says 
that morality is at a very low ebb, that children are pre- 
maturely vicious, are forced sometimes by hunger into 
crime, or compelled by their parents to lead lives of 
thievery, and into immorality of all sorts. 

People were not always so badly off in England. In 
the Dark Ages they were comfortable, and the change is 
brought about because justice is not done now as it was 
done, albeit in a clumsy way, six hundred years ago. 
Employers to-day look upon their help as so many ma- 
chines out of which they are to make dil the money they 
possibly can. In the Middle Ages land and natural ep- 
portunities belonged in common to the people, and those 
who had special privileges paid rent, and the landlords 
were obliged to render some kind of service that, in a 
rough way, was an equivalent for the rents they were 
permitted to draw. 

General Booth’s plan is very simple; he proposes to 
establish colonies in the city, in the suburbs, and one 
** over the sea” colony in one of the colonial possessions 
of Great Britain. He will give food, shelter and cloth- 
ing to the needy, employment to those who cannot find 
employment, will teach trades to some and pay them for 
their work. This may be called a gigantic scheme of 
charity. Now I have nothing but words of praise for 
charity, the charity which is the love of God and the 
love of our brethren, and charity in the sense of giving 
alms to the helpless. But i have no sympathy with 
Christians or political economists who refuse to ac- 
knowledge that injustice is the cause of the greater part 
of the misery in the world. Such people denounce those 
who are striving to repair the injustice and salve their 
consciences by magnifying what they have done in char- 
ity. Ido not think that charity can do much to allevi- 
ate the terrible condition of the vast mass of people 
whom General Booth describes. He asks for $5,000,000 
for the work. He will get a great deal of money and he 
will rescue thousands of fallen women, the majority of 
whom he tells us are leading lives of shame because they 
are compelled so to do. Manv men will be relieved from 
the dread state of despondency into which they have 
fallen. But he describes millions who have lapsed into 
a state of heathenism; so what will this charitable effort, 
great and good tho it may be, amount to in the end? 

General Bvoth admits that a social reform is needed; 
he says, however, it is not his business to settle that 
question. Ido not think, under present social condi- 
tions, that the plan of General Booth could be success- 
fully carried out. The fact that such a large number of 
people have got into such a miserable condition shows 
that there must be an important cause behind. I believe 
that the people must change their own conditions, The 
plan of the Anti-Poverty Society for bringing about per- 
fect justice is simple, scientific, and based upon the 
nature ef things—the law of rent, of that particular 
value which comes to natural opportunities, irrespective 
of individual improvements by the growth of the whole 
community. In England the landlords, being legisla- 
tors as well, shifted the expense of the navy, the 
army, education and charity upon taxation to be 
taken directly from the people’s pcckets. With 
the enormous increase of population, productive 
power and wealth, there has been an enormous 
proportionate increase in the rental value of 
these lands. The owners not only possess valuable 
property, but haye the right to extort rent from those 
who want to use the land, I believe that that condition 





of things has resulted in putting so many of the people of 
England into the terrible condition in which General 
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Booth has found them. What is the $5,000,000 tbatGeneral 
Booth asks for his enterprise compared with the amount 
that these very paupers have paid into the coffers of the 
monopolists? All over the world the times are out of 
joint. In Europe, standing armies are eating out the 
hearts of the people; and the discontent among the 
masses in our Own country is constantly increasing, and 
I think with good reason. Tho we should welcome 
every scheme which has for its object the relief of tem- 
porary evil with temporary help, we should strive to 
promulgate and practice the doctrine that prevention is 
better than cure. 


COLONIZATION IMPOSSIBLE. 


BY WILLIAM BLAKE, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE OUT-DOoR POOR oF NEW YORK, 





The three great causes of poverty in New York are the 
lodging-houses, or hotels, tie lower class of beer saloons, 
and the cheap tenement-houses. The lodging-houses 
make loafers and idlers, and draw to the city a large 
number of people that otherwise would not be here at 
all. Such persons soon acquire the habit of loafing if 
they never had it before, and they find plenty of places 
on the East side where excitement can be had at very 
small expense. They work just as little as possible, and 
form no regular, industrious habits which would tend to 
uplift instead of degrade them. I do not think there is 
the amount of degrading poverty in New York that there 
isin London. Thereare opportunities for work, but, be- 
cause it is not sufficiently respectable or easy, a man will 
prefer to be idle rather than perform the work that lies 
nearest him, If aman ‘‘ means business,” if he cannot 
get one kind of work, he can another; as the saying is 
about eating: ‘‘ If you can’t get rabbits, cats must do,” 
Thousands of prostitutes come from our tenement- 
houses, where from childhood up no inmate can observe 
the ordinary privacy and decencies of life. It is a sub- 
ject of wonder t> me that the people who are compelled 
to live in such places are as good as they are. 

In regard to General Booth’s plan, Ido not think the 
poor and the outcast should be colonized. I think the 
rich and poor should mingle together, and one class 
should help the other. You could not colonize outcast 
women, and you can seldom reform them. During 
twenty-one years I have seen a great many such people 
go to the Island, and I have urged them to come to me 
if, on coming back to town, they ever wanted help to 
help themselves out of the life they were leading. I am 
sorry to say I have yet to see the first woman come for- 
ward in response to that invitation. Such women look 
upon a Magdalen’s Home as a prison, and they don’t like 
it; acolony would have the same terrors for them. I 
think women only should engage in the reformation of 
their fallen sisters, and that female, instead of male, offi- 
cers should accompany them when they are sent from 
here to Blackwell’s Island. There are many matters 
connected with a woman’s reformation which a man can 
never know anything about. 

Life on Blackwell's Island should, I think, be made 
more unpleasant for the outcast and the degraded than 
it is. Some paupers come to us for relief year in and 
year out, and for that chronic class I have no sympathy. 
There should be a more rigid system of out-of-door re- 
lief. The best plan to help the poor is to give them a 
chance to work, away from the cities—not colonize 
them as poor, or as the vicious, but take a whole family 
away and put them in towns or places where they wi'l 
have work and where they will naturally love to stay, 
This should not be done on a grand scale of charity, or, 
in fact, as a charity, but should be an enterprise quietly 
and unostentatiously carried on by people who would 
visit and interest themselves in the class of persons to be 
helped. 


OUR CONDITIONS DIFFERENT. 


BY THE REV. 8S. L. LOOMIS, 
AUTHOR OF “MODERN CITIES.” 








Few persons will read General Booth’s book through 
to the end without reaching the conviction that his 
plan isa practicable one. In London, at least, it will 
not fail to be carried out: and even if it accomplish less 
than he hopes for it, it will, in any event, secure the 
rescue of multitudes from crime and despair. 

This conviction arises, however, not so much from 
the character of thé plan itself, admirable as it is, as 
from the fact that General Booth is behind the plan and 
has at his back an Army officered by ten thousand men 
and women, * very one of whom is pledged and drilled 
to implicit obedience to the absolute authority of the 
superior officer, most of whom are fitted both by rear- 
ing, training and experience for the very sort of work 
proposed, are already in a measure accustomed to it,and 
are eager for more. With such superb leadership, with 
a working force so magnificently organized and dis- 
ciplined, almost anything can be accomplished; and the 
matter of raising a few hundred thousand pounds to fur- 
nish the “‘sinews of war” becomes a mere bagatelle. 
If there were no Salvation Army this elaborate scheme 
of “City Colony,” ‘*Farm Colony,” and ‘‘Colony over 
the Sea” would be but another Utopia to be classed with 
Edward Bellamy’s and the rest; but when we remember 
thatthe Army is an accomplished fact already at work, 





and working moreover with efficiency and success along 
the very lines proposed, that which would otherwise 
seem utopian becomes perfectly feasible. 

If, however, we attempt to fit this plan to the needs 
of New York, we are met at the outset by the fact that 
the very things which make it so feasible for London are 
almost entirely lacking here; for we have no such gen- 
eral to command, and no such forces to execute his 
orders. We have, indeed, the Salvation Army in New 
York, and it is well officered; but it is incomparably 
weaker here than in the British Metropolis, both 
numerically and in its influence among the people, and 
is by no means fitted or equipped for such an undertak- 
ing as is proposed for it in London. And this is no fault 
of itsown. Its mission is with the poorer c'asses, from 
whom its ranks are almost entirely recruited; but the 
poorer classes in American cities are far more difficult 
to reach than in England. Ninety-four out of every 
hundred Londoners are Protestants, English born and 
Enzlish bred; while at least nine-tenths of our poor peo- 
ple are of foreign extraction, more than half of them are 
nominally Roman .Catholics, and a large proportion of 
the other half are Hebrews. They come from every 
country under the sun, multitudes of them know searce- 
ly a word of the English language, and comparatively 
few have any intelligent notion of what the Christian 
religion is or any regard for it. 

The writer was once asked to address three hundred 
poor fellows in London who had been picked up from 
their hard lodgings in the dust under the 1ailway 
bridges and along the embankment and brought in toa 
hot breakfast on Sunday morning. After breakfast 
those who cose to do so were asked to stay to a 
religious service. Only one or two went out. It was 
the roughest, wretchedest-looking crowd that ever a 
man talked to. Yet we all sang with great zest two 
hymns suggested by the men themselves, ‘‘ What a 
Friend we have in Jesus,” and ‘‘ In the sweet By and 
By.” Fancy a crowd promiscuously gathered from the 
Bowery and the benches of City Hall Park, between one 
and three o’clock at night, singing such bymns as 
these! 

Tt is not to be wondered at if the Salvation Army has 
made slower progress among our motley multitudes of 
Irish, Germans, Italians, Bohemians, Russians, Poles, 
Arabs and Chinese, than among their own brethren and 
kindred in England and Australia. The fact, however, 
remains beyond dispute that they are not numerous 
enough, nor strong enough, nor sufficiently influential 
with the masses, to undertake here on any considerable 
scale such work as General Booth proposes for them in 
London. 

Nor is there any other religious body among us, as we 
are at present situated, that could attempt such a thivg, 
unless, indeed, it be the Roman Catholic Church. Prot- 
estantism, both in the missions and in the churches, is 
too much shattered and divided. Union movements are 
usually weak and ephemeral, because they lack leader- 
ship, and such leaders as they have lack authority and 
power. Ascheme like General Booth’s cannot be worked 
by a committee; it requires the positive and undisputed 
authority of a bishop or general. 

But even if we had General Booth with all his army 
among us, it isnot likely that he would adopt quite the 
same measures for our relief as for starving London. 
His plan, be it remembered, does not attempt to help 
the working-class as a whole, oreven the poor asa 
whole, but only the very poorest of the poor, the lost 
and the outcast, ‘‘those to whom the prayer to our 
Heavenly Father ‘ Give us day by day our daily bread,’ is 
either unfulfilled, or only fulfilled by the Devil’s agency; 
by the earnings of vice, the proceeds of crime, or the 
contribution. enforced by the threat of the law.” He 
further defines this ‘‘ submerged tenth ” as (1) those who, 
having no capital or income of their own, would in a 
month be dead from sheer starvation were they exclu- 
sively dependent upon the money earned by their own 
work; and (2) those who, by their uttermost exertions, 
are unable to attain the regulation allowance of food 
which the law prescribes as indispensable even for the 
worst criminals in jails.” 

Now while there is undoubtedly a certain proportion 
of our people who are so situated, there cannot be so 
many as one-tenth, probably not one-fiftieth of the peo- 
ple in New York. It appears to us extremely unlikely 
that he would find any considerable number of persons 
who would be willing to work hard on the farm or in 
the factory for ‘‘ food, clothing, lodging, medicine and 
care in case of sickness,” with no wages except a trifle 
by way of encouragement for good behavior and indus- 
try.” On the contrary, experience has shown that it 
is hard to persuade the starving poor of New York to 
accept a comfortable country home, with good wages 
into the bargain, in place of the fascinating city life 
from which they will not be dragged away. 

This plan does not deal with our worst problems here. 
It offers norelief from the fearful pressure of over-crowd- 
ing, it does not attempt to diminish the demoralizing 
influence of the saloon, or of the tenement-house, nor to 
alleviate the misery of those who are being ground to 
powder between the upper and nether millstones of 
sweater and landlord. Nevertheless this is one of the 
wisest and most helpful books regarding the problems 
of great cities that has ever been written. Its sugges- 





tions overflow with common sense and exhibit a mar- 

velous constructive power of practical leadership. 1f 

we cannot adopt the plan as a whole, at least without 

material modifications, there are certainly many of its 

details that might wisely be put into practice among us. 
NEWARK, N. J. . 


INAPPLICABLE TO GERMANS. 





BY THE REV. HARRY MEISSNER, 
OF HOLY CrOss PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL MISSION. 





As the successor of Father Huntington at the Holy 
Cross Mission, I come in contact witha great many poor 
people in this part of the city and am, of course, inter- 
estested in any scheme having reference to the improve- 
mentof their condition. AlthoI admire General Booth, 
the head of tne Salvation Army, and altho I believe he 
is perfectly sincere and honest in his efforts to raise the 
downfallen, and, onthat account, wish him God's bless- 
ing, I do not think his plan, as I understand it, would 
apply to New York. The metropolis of England con- 
tains an immense number of degraded people and of a 
class much lower than can be found in New York. In 
particular parts of our town we certainly have a pretty 
bad set of people, but they are not so terribly low and 
vicious as can be found in London. We have the poor 
with us, but they do not seem to me to be the class 
which would be benefited by the plan of colonization 
General Booth proposes. And Ido not chink that the 
plan itself, if sought to be carried out here, would be in 
harmony with the American mind and character. 

The district in which I work (in the neighborhood of 
Avenue C and Fourth Street) contains a great many 
Germans; and, as I am a German myself, it will prob- 
ably be interesting for the English reader to note some 
of the characteristics of my countrymen in connection 
with the subject under consideration. A considerable 
proportion of the poor of our city areGermans, Now 
one peculiarity about them is that they do not sympa- 
thize with the Salvation Army, which, by the way, has 
just paid a visit to the Fatherland and failed to arouse 
any enthusiasm. This is not because the Germans are 
phlegmatic, for they are quite as emotional and demon- 
strative as other nationalties, but they associate dignity 
with the cause of religion and the ministerial office. 
Even a German infidel believes that religion should have 
a certain amount of dignity connected with it; and so it 
happens that Germans as a rule look upon the doings of 
the Salvation Army as being perfectly absurd—in other 
words, the movement does not command their respect. 
That movement could not s cure to its support the Ger- 
man element in our city; it would attract the Ameri- 
cans, for they like the bizarre in religiun as in every- 
thing else. Nor would it be acceptable to the Italians, 
who, altbo they like show, are mostly Roman Catholics. 

Altho I am a High Church Episcopalian, I am in 
thorough sympathy with the good work General Booth 
is doing and is attempting to do. In my own church 
services I adept certain plain and practical methods very 
different from my Church ideal, but for the reason that 
they seem particularly adapted to meet the wants of the 
people I have to deal with. I can well understand how 
the Salvation Army has been so successful in England, 
because they go down to the level of the very common 
people. 

I know that in New York there are a good many Ger- 
mans out of work; they are poor men, but they are not 
bad. They suffer from the same lack of energy they 
displayed in the old country, and I blame them for com- 
ing here; but, once here, we must do what we can for 
them. They could succeed here if they had the push, 
the ambition, the enterprise, which comes so natural to 
the American; but they are -entirely unused to sucha 
spirit of activity. A man to get along in America must 
be hearty, strong and healthy, and full of what the 
Americans call ‘‘ push.” Now suppose you had Gen- 
eral Booth's colonization plan in operation here. You 
could not send a tailor or a cabinet maker out on the 
farm colony to make his living. He has been brought 
up to his trade. He finds it hard, often impossible, in 
the hurry-scurry of metropolitan life, to get work. 
The best thing we can do is to get work for him. 
Give such men employment in their regular line 
of industry, and they will perform it; but some of 
the most capable of them are not able to get 
the work to do. From my experience, excessive 
drinking is the cause of poverty, and poverty is often 
the cause of excessive drinking. But you should not, as 
some reformers do, pick out your man and then fit your 
peculiar theory tohim You must deal with each man 
as an individual; for each one has a different history, 
and has had a different lot in life. The American cler- 
gyman, I am afraid, does not understand the poor Ger- 
man. For instance, take the matter of drink. Hans has 
been brought up in his own country to drink wine and 
beer; and this he does, over there, in moderation. He 
enjoys his glass socially, sitting at the tab'e in company 
with his wife and family, or his father and mother, his 
grandfather, and possibly his great-grandfather. He 
sees no harm in the custom, and his spiritual teachers 
have never taught him that he was doing wrong; but 
the moment he comes to New York the American cler- 
gyman frowns upon him, and judges him from a point 
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of view to which he is an entire stranger. I do not think 


that is just. : 

He sometimes gets into the abominable American 
habit of standing around the bar and treating, and he 
gets a poor substitute for the wholesome beer he ob- 
tained in his own cowmtry. I certainly think it would 
be a good thing if the Government here could con:rol 
the making of beer as they do in Germany, so that the 
standard of strength and purity could be kept up; beer 
and wine ought to be exempted from taxation, and whis- 
ky and all strong liquors should only be sold under a 
very higa license. 

Episcopalians have been criticised because they did 
not join in certain missionary plans of the Evangelical 
Alliance held here some time ago. From the religious 
point of view I do not think they could join with the 
various denominations of Christians, because the truth 
which the Church stands for would be liable to be mis- 
understood and perhaps misinterpreted. But I see no 
reason why the Episcopal Church should not join with 
other Christian bodies in any purely philanthropic effort 
having for its object the amelioration of the condition 
of the poor; but the effort would have to be purely phil- 
anthropic and practical and have no reference to the 
teaching of religious duties. 


ONLY A PALLIATIVE, 





BY WILLIAM T, CROASDALE, 
EpiTor OF * THE STANDARD”—ORGAN OF HENRY GEORGE'S “ SINGLE 
Tax” REFORM. 

Tho T have not given a great deal of attention to the 
plan of General Booth, I am sufficiently well acquainted 
with the subject to say that the difference between the 
poverty and degradation of London and New York is 
one of degree rather than of kind. For the poor of New 
York there is a somewhat easier escape; that is all. In 
the long run, I do not think General Booth’s plan 
would amount to anything any more than all other 
charities which are merely palliatives and relieve the 
necessities of the poor from year to year, and which 
must necessarily continue to grow under the present 
economic conditions. General Booth does not say in 
his scheme who is to own the land that his colonists are 
to settle on; but I am informed that it is to be owned, 
as land is at present, by private parties. I can only say 
that whoever owns the land on which the colony is 
located will eventually own the colony. I have no 
doubt that the most dreadful kind of poverty exists in 
New York to-day. [have no individual knowledge of 
the facts in the case, but men like Father Huntington, 
who has lived in the midst of it, have given me infor- 
mation on the subject. And I haven't any doubt that 
the poverty is just as cruel and degrading here as it 
is anywhere in the world, tho the poor here have 
this single advantage that there is an _ easier 
way of escape. It has been suggested by one 
of the participants in this symposium that the 
colonization scheme should be made compulsory, that 
the idlers should be sent down to Long Island on prop- 
erty which the city should acquire, and made tv work. 
In regard to that scheme I would say that I co not be- 
lieve in the Government managing my business. Ac- 
cording to one of the almanacs, there are eighteen peo- 
ple to a square mile in the United States, I have figured 
on the matter, and, according to my calculation, there 
are only five to a square mile, exclusive of Alaska. If 
the Government will cease to maintain laws which en- 
able men to own thousands of acres they do not use, and 
will give a chance to others to practically occupy the 
land, we will not need to establish any colony on Long 
Island or anywhere else, for the people would go out 
and start for themselves. It may be urged that the 
Government will give actual settlers land upon which 
they can settle. In answer to that it may be said that 
all the land that is good for anything, upon which a 
man would he able to make his living, has been given 
away. That is shown by the recent great rush of set- 
tlers to Oklahoma. I suppose as soon as we get ready to 
steal some more land from the Indians and give some- 
body else a chance to steal it from us, the rush will com- 
mence again. But, anyway, the scheme of sending 
poor people down on Long Island on compulsion, is a 
piece of socialistic tyranny. A government would not 
have the right to do any such thing, for it would be in 
absolute disregard of human rights. 

A good deal has been said about the causes of pov- 
erty, about drink causing poverty and vice versa. In 
my opinion there are two causes for excessive drinking. 
The only people who are drunkards, as a rule (I do not 
mean to say the rule is abolute), are the idle rich and 
the miserable poor. Ido not say it is idleness entirely 
that causes excessive drinking. [ mean to say it is 
ennui in the rica and misery in the poor; one set of 
people don’t know what todo with themselves and so 
they drink to get out of that stateof mind, while the 
other set are so unhappy that they drink and seek oo- 
livion to drown their misery. I donot mean to say that 
nobody between those two classes gets drunk, but they 
furnish the majority of the excessive drinkers. 

Some people criticise the poor men in the lodging- 
houses, saying that they live cheaply, work only part of 
the time, and loaf the rest. Well, if a man wants to 
live that way whose business is it,if he don’t compel 





any one else to support him? I do not know any reason 
under the sun why, if a man chooses to live on fifty cents 
a day, eating plain food and sleeping in « cheap lodging- 
house, he hasn’t a right to do it, as I have a right to live 
on five dollars aday and work harder to get it. I 
haven’t any doubt that a social system which demor- 
alizes and degrades men will bring about a condition of 
affairs in which there are men who are hopelessly de- 
graded and who do not desire to better their condition; 
but I think, after all, the system which gave the initia- 
tive to such degradation is responsible for the effect on 
those men. 

A word as to the remedy for the poverty and degra- 
dation of New York. So far as the Churches are con- 
cerned, if they were organized for philanthropic pur- 
poses, I .lo not think they would know what to do, and 
I think they would fail in any effort they made. John 
Swinton has called all such efforts ‘‘watering-pots to 
put out volcanoes”; but the only difference between him 
and such people is that he thinks his watering-pot is 
larger, and believes he has got a device so arranged 
that he can pull a string and the water will come down 
allat once and put out the volcano. I would say that 
in a country like this, where even Mr. Porter finds about 
sixty-four millions of people, there isroom for a thou- 
sand millions of people to live in comfort provided ac- 
cess to the opportunities of the country is practically 
free and a system of taxation is not maintained that im- 
poses burdens on industry, which takes away from men, 
needlessly, the products of their labor. The problem 
is simple—so simple that cattle could solve it if you gave 
them a chance. Fence off with a barb-wire fence sixty-two 
millions of cattle in a part of pasture which would sup- 
porta thousand millions. Beasts would have enough sense 
to break down the fence; we people have not. The fence, 
in our case, is made of parchment instead of barb-wire. 
The way to break it down is for the community to sup- 
port its communal expenses by taxing land values, there- 
by rendering it unprofitable to any man to hold land 
he cannot use. Whenever this is done everybody who 
is willing.to produce from the land will have an oppor- 
tunity to do so; and the people who prefer to live in cit- 
ies will find in these producers men ready to swap focd 
for the things that the artisans and mechanics produce. 
Everybody will be busy, and nobody v ill be poor, unless 
he is a loafer and unwilling to work. 
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PROFESSOR KOCH’S CURE OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 





THE INDEPENDENT’S cable dispatch for an article on 
Koch's cure of consumption, can be responded to, fortu- 
nately, with a good deal of directness. The Professor 
gave way yesterday to the ceaseless storm of questions 
that is waging against him from every quarter of the 
civilized globe, and dictated a brief report. This was 
published in an extra number of the German Medical 
Weekly, and I have only to translate it. 

My paper abbreviates a few paragraphs and simplifies 
a few medical terms, but represents substantially the 
one authentic utterance which has been given as yet by 
the great experimenter on his own discovery. 

‘*I mentioned at the International Medical Congress, 
held some months ago at Paris,” Koch begins, ‘‘ that I 
had found a substance capable of making animals proof 
against inoculation with tubercular bacilli, and of stop- 
ping the process of tuberculous disease in animals that 
were already sick. Since then, experiments have been 
made with the remedy upon human beings—patients in 
the polyclinic of Professor Brieger, the private surgical 
clinic of Dr. W. Levy, the surgical clinic of the Univer 
sity under Privy Councillor Dr. von Bergmanr, and the 
public hospital, ‘ Charité# 

‘“‘The remedy consists of a clear, brownish fluid, 
which will easily keep potent and fresh in its natural 
state, but for use it must be thinned more or less, and 
the dilutions decompose when they are made with dis- 
tilled water; bacterial vegetation develops; the dilution 
becomes turbid, and is then useless. To avoid this, di- 
lutions must be sterilized by means of heat, and pre- 
served in vessels corked with cotton wadding; tho it is 
well to observe that repeated heatings diminish the 
power of the remedy, especially in cases of very weak 
dilutions, and the physician. therefore. should use dilu- 
tions as fresh as possible. 

‘‘When taken into the stomach the remedy is of no 
avail; it must be introduced into the body by means of 
subcutaneous injections. We experimented on various 
parts and finally selected the skin of the back, between the 
shoulder blades, and over the loins, as the most favora- 
ble spots for the injections, since here they induced the 
least local re-action; in the vast majority of cases, indeed, 
there followed no re-action and the injections were pain- 
less. Not asingle instance of abscess occurred from the 
thousand injections made, a circumstance that is to be 
attributed to the syringe which was used in making 
them—a syringe of simple construction, provided with 
a rubber ball that admits of being quickly and perfectly 
aseptized by a rinsing in pure alcohol. 

At the very beginning human patients showed 
themselves to be more susceptible to the remedy than 
the animals had been, and that to an extraordinary 
degree, seeing that one-fifteen hundredth part of the 
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guinea pig, produces a very marked effect upon men, 
all allowances for the difference in weight being made. 
Thus a healthy guinea pig can bear two cubic centime- 
ters of the undiluted injection, and even more, whereas 
the injection of 0.25ccm., produces very intense effects 
upon a bealthy man, as I proved by an experiment 
upon myself. Three hours after the injection I began 
feeling pains in my joints, feebleness, a tendency to 
cough, and difficulty of breatbing. These symptoms in- 
creased rapidly. Within the fifth hour I was seized 
by a chill of uncommon violence, that lasted almost an 
hour. At the same time sickness overcame me; I 
vomited; my temperature mounted to 39.6 Celsius. 
By the twelfth hour, the disorders began to 
cease. On the following day I was free from 
fever. A certain feebleness and sensation of weight in 
my limbs kept up several days longer, and, during the 
same length of time, the spot on the upper part of my 
arm, where I made theinjection, remained a little pain- 
ful and reddened. 

“‘The quantity of the substance necessary in an in- 
jection upon a consumptive man, as has been proved by 
experiment, is 0.01 ccm. for the early doses; children 
re act to doses a tenth weaker, and feeble children are 
strongly affected by only 0.0005 ccm. A fever sets in, 
beginning with a chill. Pains are felt in the limbs, great 
lassitude overcomes the whole body; the stomach sick- 
ens; there is a tendency to cough, and in some cases an 
irruption like the measles breaks out on the breast and 
throat. The attack begins between four and five hours 
after the injection has taken place, and lasts from twelve 
to fifteen hours. Patients are strikingly little exhausted 
by it. As soon as it is past, they feel well, and in most 
cases they feel even better than before. Local re-action 
from the specific can be observed best on patients whose 
disease lies upon the surface of the body, as, for exam- 
ple, on those afflicted with lupus. 

‘*A few hours after the injection under the skin of 
the back, ora spot distant from the face and seat of 
the disease, the diseased spots begin to swell and grow 
red. And this swelling and reddening increases toa 
very important degree, or until the lupus fiber is become 
necrotic and brownish-red in color. Often spots which 
have been taken to be already healed by the surgeon 
who had the patient in hand, have joined in the swell- 
ing reddening process; but never has it extended to ad- 
joning healthy parts. The specific, in other words, 
tinds out the most hidden minute item of tubercular 
fiesh, and makes it visible; leaving really perfectly 
cured fiber, and fiber that has remained free of the dis- 
ease, wholly unchanged. In two or three days the 
sloughing spots, which are the seed of the disease, be- 
come covered with a crust, caused by the trickling out 
of serum that is dried by the air; then these crusts 
peel and falloff. Asingle injection has left the patient 
in some cases, at the end of a fortnight or three weeks, 
with a smooth, pink scar, where there had been an ob- 
stinate running sore for seven or eight years. 

‘The local re-action by tuberculosis of the bones, 
joints, etc., is less striking, but is still perceptible. The 
re-action that takes place in the interior organs, like the 
lungs, on the other hand, is concealed from observation, 
unless increased coughing and expectoration, that re- 
sults from the first injection of the specific, be counted 
as local effects. The predominating result is a general 
re-action. 

‘“‘The symptoms that appear whenever there is any 
tuberculous disease in the body whatever, after a dose 
of 0.01 ccm. (a dose so weak as to be ineffectual upon 
healthy persons, or persons ill of any other form of 
disease than tuberculosis) are the symptoms described 
above; and I hardly think that I go too far, when I as- 
sume that the specific will form an indispensable factor 
of diagnoses in future years. Having this in hand it 
will be found out whether consumption has set in, even 
in the dubious cases where no bacilli or elastic fiber 
can be detected in the patient’s sputum. In like man- 
ner can it be decided whether attacks of pulmonary 
tuberculosis that are apparently over are cured for good 
and all; or whether there is a secret seat of infection 
left, which, like coals glimmering under ashe?, may 
break out afresh into a second disease, or relapse. If a 
patient be free of tuberculous disease, an injection of 
the specific will leave him as it fourd him. But if he 
suffers from any form of tuberculosis—consumption, lu- 
pus and the like—it willcali forth unmistakable symp- 
toms as described. 

‘*Much more important than the aid it gives in diag- 
nosis, however, is the value of the specific as a remedy. 

**It does not kill the bacilli; this much is proved by 
the observations which have been made on patients suf- 
fering from lupus; but it destroys the fiber inclosing the 
bacilli. Not the parasite, but the parasitical fiber, is 
dissolved by the specific. Here the boundary is drawn 
to its agency at once sharply and decisively. It is inca- 
pable of influencing anything save living tuberculous 
fiber; upon fiber that is dead, such as cheesy lung mat- 
ter, necrotic bone substance, etc., it has no effect. Nor 
has it any upon the fiber which it has killed itself, when 
once the fiber is dead. There can be living bacilli still 
lodged in the dead fiber, in which case they may be 
thrown off or out of the body with the fiber; but it is 
likewise possible, under certain circumstances, for them 
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** Now, this peculiarity of the remedy is one of its main 
points, and it must be regarded carefully where success 
in the use of the remedy is looked for. There follows 
from it, first, the need of killing every particle of living 
tuberculous fiber; and, secondly, of then removing the 
deadened necrotic mass. Everything, in fact, must be 
set upon such a removal; where a case admits of it, 
surgical aid should be employed. Where such aid is 
impracticable, as in lung disease, and the necrotic mass 
in consequence must be thrown off slowly and gradually 
by means of expectoration, etc., the remedy must be 
sent to the rescue of the neighboring living, healthy 
fiber. It must be protected against the immigration of 
parasites from the slowly moving masses that adjoin or 
pass by it. : 

** And here another extremely peculiar trait of the spe- 
cific comes to light, and is only to be explained by the fact 
of it working solely and alone on tuberculous fiber that 
is living; I mean the fact that the specific can be given 
in very rapidly increasing doses. It may be said that 
this phenomenon is due to the well-known truth of the 
human frame accustoming itself to medicine, so that 
larger doses must be given the longer they are used, in 
order to produce the same equal effect. But when it is 
learned that the increase in quantity mounts to five hun- 
dred times the first dose in three weeks, this explanation 
falls through. Every analogy fails. No instance occurs 
in the history of medicine of such a rapid and thorough 
habituation to so powerful a specific. One must look 
for the reason of the phenomenon in the case of my spe- 
cific, less to habituation, therefore, than to the circum- 
stance of there being at first a large mass of tubercu- 
lous living fiber present, so that a small quanity of the 
specifie suffices to set it into re-action; by each repeated 
dose, however, a certain portion of this living mass of 
fiber is killed, until the re-actionary living mass becomes 
a minimum and the inert dead mass in the ascendency; 
the latter encumbers the former, and co: stant increase 
of strength must be lent to the specific to enable it to 
produce any re-action. Habituation, no doubt, accom- 
panies the process tu some extent, but avails only as a 
secondary, inferior factor. So soon as a patient re-acts 
no more to increased doses, or no more than a person re- 
acts who is free of tuberculous complaints, it can be 
taken for granted that all the tuberculous fiber in his 
system has been killed. ‘lhe physician will then have to 
remit the injections for a space of time, and only have 
recourse to tnaem in slowly increased quantities, where 
there is cause for thinking that the dead mass of fiber 
has not been ejected from the body. 

‘*In the case of consumptive patients the primary 
dose must te considerably smaller in quantity, as we 
found, than in cases of exterior tuberculous diseases. 
Such patients re-act from injections of 0.002, and even 
of 0.001 com. We begin now with the latter mentioned 
dose, and so long as fever appears as a consequence, we 
repeat the dose in daily injections, increasing the quan- 
tity in proportion as the re-action shows signs of relax- 
ing. Patients are sometimes strong enough to bear 
larger doses, and in such instances the successful result 
of the treatment comes to light very early. Consump- 
tives whose disease was of short standing were cured of 
every symptom of tuberculous disease in every case 
within the course of from four to six weeks. They may 
be looked upon as perfectly cured. Patients with small- 
sized cavities in the lungs were decidedly improved and 
almost restored. It is only in the cases of consumption 
of long standing, where great cavities exist in the lungs, 
that no objective improvement has fol'owed. 

**I conclude from my experience that incipient con- 
sumption may be always cured permanently; and that 
the same is true of all cases that are not very far ad- 
vanced. 

** But consumptives whose lungs are for a great part 
gone, and whose digestive and nutritive organs are poi- 
soned by other micro-organisms, will be seldom bettered 
for good and all by injections of my specific. At the 
same time it is true that such patients improved some- 
what, for a while at least; and the circumstance is an 
inducement to believe that the tuberculosis was affected 
by the remedy here, as in all other cases, and that the 
trouble lay in the want of strength in the system to 
throw out the deadened mass of tubercular fiber, and at 
the same time to stop the process of secondary suppura- 
tion going on in it. 

‘* The question arises whether surgical means may not 
be resorted to in future in combination with the new 
remedy, in order to effect a removal of necrotic matter 
from the lunge. 

** As to how far the existing methods of cure are nec- 
essary in combination with the specific must be left for 
experience to decide. I consider them advisable. In 
many instances it has struck me that the nursing which 
patients received went a good ways in deciding the rate 
which recovery took. Such courses of treatment as 
have proved themselves to be useful—such as living in 
the open, pure air, etc.—are certain, I believe, to be 
important factors in héaling, or improving, or retard- 
ing very bad cases. 

‘* The paramount stress is to be laid on the use of the 
specific at an early date. It is in the first stages of 
phthisis that its effects are shown in all its extraordinary 
efficiency. On this account physicians must be more 
alert and conscientious in deciding their diagnoses of 
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prea affections than hitherto. It has been irksome 
and difficult in the past to examine the sputum of 
patients and to prove conclusively whether bacilli were 
present in it or not. Numerous consumptives who have 
been treated in the hospitals by me and my assistants 
had been under treatment of successive doctors, not one 
of whom had examined their expectorations. In future 
this must change. The specific offers an easy and safe 
means of detecting the existence of tuberculous bacilli, 
and the physician who fails to try it in suspicious 
cases, and then to act upon the evidence, will be guilty 
of a most grave omission of duty. The new remedy 
will prove a blessing to mankind as soon as it has been 
in the hands of physicians long enough to have puta 
stop to the development of incipient cases, and thus to 
prevent such malignant forms of tuberculous diseases as 
have hitherto formed the perpetual, inexhaustible cen- 
ters of fresh infection. 

‘There is no reason, in my judgment, why the next 
generation should not be as exempt from consumption 
as the present is from small-pox. 

‘‘T refrain from quoting statistics and from entering 
into details as to the cases we have treated, for the 
physicians whose patients were put at my disposal in- 
tend describing the cases.” 





So far Dr. Koch. It remains for your correspondent 
only to observe that it is the same Dr. Robert Koch who 
shook the medical world ‘eight years ago with the an- 
nouncement of the discovery that pu'monary consump- 
tion, the various kinds of local tuberculosis of the skin, 
bones, joints, etc., and the pearl sickness of cattle, etc., 
were all caused by the development of one and the same 
parasite—a parasite to which he gave the name of ba- 

illus tuberculosus. 

He had been a poor, struggling country doctor, prac- 

icing for a time in a village of Hanover, then in Rack- 
witz, in Posen, then in Wollstein. His passion was for 
botany, just as Pasteur’s was for chemistry; and to sat- 
isfy it he made his way, at last, into the laboratory of 
Prof. Ferdinand Cohn, in Breslau. Here in the bacteri- 
ological analyses which he pursued he made his first 
important discovery of the connection between micro- 
organisms and infectious diseases of the mouth. This 
was in 1878; and following it, step by step, with scien- 
tific exactitude and the iron industry of scientific genius, 
he came upon the discovery of the bacillus tuberculosus. 
It took place in the Hygienic Institute in Berlin, whith- 
er he had been called in 1880. 

The following year, or in 1883, the Government sent 
Koch, who had meanwhile received the title of Privy 
Councillor, as the leader of a commission of German 
sc olars, to study the Asiatic cholera, in Egypt and 
India. There was a strong supposition that this disease, 
too, is the result of thedevelopment of malignant para- 
sites; and as a matter of fact, Koch proved 1t by discov- 
ering the Komma-bacillus. On his return, the State 
gave him a dotation of a hundred thousand marks. 
His latest and his most salutary discovery is the present 
one, of a remedy for the invasion of the tuberculous 
germs. Who knows whether he may not cap it, by de- 
tecting the specific against the cholera also? The Pro- 
fessor, who was born in 1843, is still inthe prime of life. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 





THE PRESENT PHASE OF PROHIBITION IN 
KANSAS. 


BY PETER MCVICAR, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF WASHBURN COLLEGE. 





THE election just held has been one of the most hotly 
contested elections ever held in the State. So far as the 
Democrats and Re-submissionists were concerned, the 
sole issue was to break down the prohibitory sentiment 
of the State. These two parties united and massed 
their forces on the same ticket, with ex-Governor Rob- 
inson, of early historic fame, as candidate for Governor, 
in opposition to the Repuplican Party, which in Kansas 
always has been and is now a Prohibition party. Add- 
ing to this complication, the Alliance, or People’s Party, 
as itis called, put a separate ticket in the field, with 
the exception of Attorney-General. uniting on this can- 
didate with the Democrats and Re-submisssionists. The 
Alliance is Jargely made up of farmers, a majority of 
whom are temperence men and in favor of Prohibition, 
but who, for various reasons—partial failure of crops, 
indebtedness and general discontent in view of real or 
fancied grievances—combined to overthrow the exist- 
ing order of things in order, if possible, to ameliorate 
their condition. 

But, notwithstanding all these combinations, the Re- 
publican State ticket, with the exception of Attorney- 
General, was elected, with a plurality of about seven 
thousand. With a Republican Governor and a large 
majority in the Senate warmly in sympathy with Pro- 
hibition, no material change is likely to be effected in 
our prohibitory statutes for at least two years. The 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the State, recent- 
ly elected, and all his associates, are in favor of the 
constitutional amendment, and the prohibitory statutes 
enacted in pursuance of the amendment. 

So far as the Supreme Court of the United States is 
concerned, the principle has been established over and 





over again, that the people of a State have the absolute 





right to prohibit the manufacture and sale of whatever 
is deemed deleterious to the welfare of the people. The 
original package decision was no denial of this funda- 
mental principle, but simply a restriction of the appli- 
cation of the prohibitory law to inter-state commerce, 
without an enabling act of Congress. The Wilson bill 
furnished the remedy by making alcoholic liquors an ex- 
ception, as to protection, in the operation of the Inter- 
State Commerce law, and subjecting them, on reaching 
their destination, to the police laws of the State, so far 
assale is concerned. This provision of the Wilson bill 
has been ably sustained by Judge Caldwell, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, United States Circuit judge, having 
a jurisdiction of ten States,in a recent decision to the 
effect, that ‘‘The obvious design and intention of Con- 
gress was to withdraw at once the protecting shield of 
inter-state commerce from original packages of liquor, 
the moment they entered the State, where their transit 
was to end, by placing them on the footing of liquors 
produced in the State, and declaring that they should 
be subject tothe same law. This,” continues Judge 
Caldwell, ‘‘is what the court. as I understand their opin- 
ion, had said Congress might do, and it is what it did 
do, in language that admits of no evasion or discussion,” 

This decision sets aside the recent decision of the 
United States District Judges for Kansas and Missouri, 
Foster and Phillips, in which they took the ground that 
the prohibitory statutes of Kansas, having been declared 
null and void by the original package decision, are, as if 
they had never existed, dead and inoperative, and can 
only become operative by re-enaction by the Legislature, 
subsequently to the passage of the Wilson bill. In no- 
ticing this point, Judge Caldwell remarks in his decis- 
ion: ‘‘It is not the laws of the State but the original 
package that is dead.” The general impression here is 
that Judge Caldwell’s decision will be sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as consonant sub- 
stantially with former utterances. 

It is somewhat singular that Kansas, in this present 
temperance struggle, as in the anti-slavery struggle, 
should become, to so large an extent, a battle ground. 
There is no doubt that millions of dollars are ready to be 
thrown into the contest at any moment by liquor traffic 
leagues, State and nationa', for the purpose of breaking 
down the prohibitory sentiment in’ Kansas. Far and 
wide the reports are circulated that more liquors are 
consumed under probibitory laws than under other 
forms of restriction. Why, then, do liquor traffic leagues 
oppose prohibition? Why do they not encourage it if 
it increases the sale and use of intoxicant:? The fact is 
that, after atrial of ten years, prohibition in Kansas 
does prohibit, and that is the reason of the bitter oppo- 
sition of the liquor traffic to it. Prohibition makes the 
liquor traffic disreputable and lawless; it makes drink- 
ing difficult, and bequeaths a heritage of sobriety to the 
youth of the State. 

TOPFKA, KAN. 
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PARNELL AND IRELAND. 


BY MISS M. F. CUSACK, 
(FORMERLY PHE NUN OF KENMARE). 











THE sensation of to day effaces the sensation of yester- 
day; but there was a sensation in re Parnell and the 
Irish Bishops, which at the time threatened to prove far 
more disastrous for the Home Rule Leader than. his 
present trouble. Political complications may be r.con- 
ciled, but it is seldom indeed that ecclesiastical compli- 
cations have any ending, save in the utter humiliation of 
the offender. The American public not being interested 
in the affairs of Ireland further than taking a very gen- 
erous interest in helping her needs, have probably for- 
gotten, if indeed they ever heard of, the event to which 
T allude. 

It need not be said that the Roman Catholic Church 
has always made the control of education an essential 
part of her policy, and not without reason. Hence there 
has always been a by-play on this subject in Irish politi- 
cal affairs. The Irish bishops, notably the late Cardinals 
Cullen and McCabe, put the interests of the Church in 
the matter of education first, and Home Rule a very dis- 
tant second. Indeed, these two ecclesiastics were cred- 
ited with desiring English Protestant rule in preference 
to Irish Catholic rule. For the first time the Irish peo- 
ple were showing signs of religious independence; and 
it became necessary that such aspirations should be 
promptly crushed. One of the causes of Irish trouble is 
the notorious fact that the two great English Parliment- 
ary parties have bid for the Irish vote with little regard 
for Irish interests. The Irish members of Parliament 
held a balance of power, and it had all the virtue of a 
united and strong minority. But the English Prime 
Ministers saw that they would have reckoned without 
their host, if they had attempted to treat with the Irish 
members without first consulting the bishops. The task 
of governing Ireland through Rome has proved a miser- 
able failure, but all the same the experiment goes mer- 
rily on. It was always necessary to throw a sop to the 
ecclesiastical Cerberus, and the sop was always in the 
form of a ‘“‘grant for education,” to be placed without 
restriction in the hands of the bishops. 

The crying evil in the minds of the ecclesiastical 
rulers of Ireland was the national schools, and above 
all the model schools. It would require some space to 
do justice to this subject, It must suffice for the pres 
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ent to say that the English Government naturally ob- 
jected to placing the entire control of educatien in 
the hands of the priests, and the priests as strongly ob- 
jected to having any part of the control withheld from 
them. A great deal his been said in this country of late 
about the ifftervention of priests in politics, and some 
Roman Catholic prelates have waxed very indignant 
at even the suggestion that such interference should be 
considered possible. But in Ireland the time has not 
been known when the priesis did not interfere in politi- 
cal affairs. When the question came up of a leader for 
the Irish Parliamentary party, the bishops considered 
that they should be consulted. In fact, the convert 
Lucas, one of the ablest Roman Catholic journalists, 
bas left it on record how every one who proposed to 
stand for any Irish constituency was obliged to ask the 
permission of the bishop first, and not only that, but he 
was expected to bring my lord ‘a little present,” and in 
the future to take special care of my lord’s family of 
nephews and cousins. 

O’Connell had died of a broken heart, the result of 
priestly opposition, good Catholic as he was, as well as 
of the ingratitude of the Young Ireland party. He was 
practically succeeded by Butt, a Protestant, but a man 
who had no idea of independence, and who simply 
obeyed the priests. When Parnell’s star came in the 
ascendant there was a brief calm, the forces were fairly 
matched. If ever there was a hard-headed zealot for 
the faith, Cardinal Paul Cullen was one. He would 
calmly have waded in the blood of his nearest and dear- 
est if Rome demanded it. He was gathered to his fathers, 
and Cardinal McCabe reigned in his stead. Paul Cullen 
had some little love for his country; McCabe had none. 
He was Roman by educatien, by prejudice, and by in- 
clination. The trial of strength came between him and 
Parnell. The usual education question was before Par- 
liament. McCabe gave his orders as to what policy 
should be pursued. Parnell was quiet!y indifferent. 
McCabe grew wroth. He was not accustomed to any- 
thing short of silent and abject obedience. The dogged 
determination which is Parnell’s great characteristic, 
came into play. But Parnell was exasperated,and he 
said so. It was perhaps impossible for him to under- 
stand the servile obedience which was expected from 
him. He was standing in the lobby of the house where 
so many political fortunes have been made and unmade, 
when a dispatch from the Irish ecclesiastical authority 
was handed tohim. He flungit on the ground with 
unconcealed scorn, and declared a little too loudly and 
with an oath that he would not be controlled by those 
‘*. apist rats.” 

There was consternation in the Home Rule camp, as 
well there might be. The servile Irish Roman Catholic 
press took the part of authority, as it has done until 
lately; and Parnell was denounced in unmeasured terms, 
‘** He was not fit to lead a Catholic nation.” But the de- 
nouncers were sorely at a loss to say who should rep'ace 
him. Parnell spoke never a word; he simply let them 
say. 

Then the English Roman Catholic element took the 
part of the Irish ecclesiastical authority, as they always 
have done whenever that authority is opposed to Irish 
nationality; and the wonderful discovery was made that 
Parnell was an infdel. He had been seen, or what an- 
swered the purpose quite as well, some one said he had 
been seen with Victor Hugo, and I know not whom else 
of socialistic fame and doubtful religious antecedents. 
Then he had not denied that he had called the Lord’s 
anointed ‘‘ rats” and ‘‘ Papist rats.” His friends denied 
it, but there were those who heard and said they heard; 
and Parnell never denied, or much less did he apologize 
when he might have been received in the character of 
penitent, which would have bound him in ecclesiastical 
fetters and forever hindered his career of usefulness. 

An ecclesiastical duel, which was very nearly to the 
death, ensued bet ween Cardinal McCabe and Archbishop 
Croke, who has forever lost his chance of the Cardinal’s 
hat by his uncompromising honesty. The attention of 
the ecclesiastical authorities and uf the general public 
was diverted from Parnell’s daring language, but it 
made little matter to him. He obtained a moral victory 
over the Irish ecclesiastical authority, and he held it. 
To da'e they have bowed down before him; but Rome 
never forgets, and there are men on the bench of bishops 
in Ireland who will rejoice in the humiliation of the 
man whom they could not bend to their will. 

HorTeL BRADFORD, ‘EW YORK. 
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A GREAT MORAL VICTORY. 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER, 
Eprror oF *“*THE CENTURY MAGAZINE.” 





THE triumph of International Copyright at Washing- 
ton is distinctly a moral triumph. Strange to say, nota 
few good men—and good authors—criticised those who 
were mest actively at work in procuring the passage of 
the present bill, because they laid too much stress upon 
the moral issue. An ‘‘average Congressman,” they 
said, ‘* doesn’t care a fig for the ‘ moral issue.’ ” 

But it is the moral issue that carried the day! It was 
the appeal to honesty and patriotism that not only in- 
spired the workers in Congress and out, but that was 


Kentucky Breckinridge expressed it in the last debate 
in the House) was the appeal which nothing could with- 
stand. To be sure, the Copyright League made govud 
use of every argument that came to hand—they pleaded 
the outrage to American authorship involved in the pi- 
ratical system; they met the cry for cheap books with 
eloquent statistics; they explained, they threatened, 
they cajoled. (I remember, even, how one prosperous 
author carried around with him in his Washington lob- 
byings, a delightful old less successful author as the 
lecturer’s ‘terrible warning.”) But all the time the 
League rang the changes on literary thievery, on na- 
tional honor, and the high andincomputab!e advantage 
of common honesty! ; 

And now that victory is virtually accomplished— 
what? No one exactly knows what, except this, surely: 
that the profession of letters, that theart of writing, in 
all countries, will receive an impetus that could have 
been given by no other known device. The direct ad- 
vantage to American literature is the effect in clearest 
sight; but the indirect advantage to America and to 
the world from the immense gain to the world’s litera- 
ture is something more difficult to compute or imagine. 
But not only literature throughout the world will re- 
ceive untold benefit, but all good causes should and will 
take new heart of hope from this great victory of honor 
over dishonor. Civilization itself takes a long stride 
forward in the now nearly accomplished recognition of 
iatellectual property over the entire globe. 
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A VINDICATION OF THE HAWKINS STATIS- 
TICS. 


BY THE HON. JOHN JAY. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


As the charges of the Rev. Alfred Young against Mr. 
Jay, and other gentlemen who had quoted the statistics 
of the late Dexter A. Hawkins was published in THE 
INDEPENDENT previous to their appearance in the Free- 
than’s Journal, Mr. Jay will be much obliged to the 
editors of THE INDEPENDENT if they will kindly give 
place to the inclosed refutation of Mr. Young’s charges. 





To THE EpIToR OF “‘ THE NEW YORK FREEMAN’S JOUR- 
NAL AND CATHOLIC REGISTER”: 


Referring to my letter of November 14th, in which I 
calied upon the Freeman’s Journal to produce the doc- 
umentary evidence in support of its charges, with thanks 
for your acknowledgment of my right to a fair hearing, 
and declining your proposition to postpone my letter 
until Mr. Young produces his alleged evidence, being 
content that his charges and my answer shall appear 
side by side, T proceed to show that his evidence, what- 
ever it may be, is delusive, and that his charges are 
wanting in truth. The statistics challenged are the fol- 
lowing, as quoted by Dr. Wayland Hoyt: 

‘Tt seems, according to the following statistics, gathered 
by Mr, Dexter A. Hawkins from the Census of 1870, that 
there are furnished to every ten thousand inhabitants in 


the United States: 
Illiter- Pau- Crim- 


ates. pers. inals. 
By Pablic Schools of Massachusetts.... 71 49 ll 
By Public Schools in 21 States.......... 350 17 75 
By Roman Catholic Schoels........ . 4,400 410 160 


In the State of New York the Roman Catholic parochial 
school system turns out three and a half times as many 
paupers as the public school system.”’ 

Of this passage the Rev. Alfred Young says in the 
Freeman’s Journal of November ist: 

‘“‘T charge and am prepared to prove by documentary 
evidence, 

“1. That Mr. Hawkins never published these statistics 
as given. 

“2. That the additional evidence about the State of New 
York cannot be found in his writings. 


“7, That the addition about the State of New York, 
founded on neither facts nor figures, was written by Mr. 
Jay, and not by Mr. Hawkins, as he said it was.”’ 

There are other charges, from the same source, under 
the heading ‘‘ Statistics Challenged”; but I select those 
which relate definitely to myself, in order to show their 
untruth, and these being exposed and nailed, the rule 
remains theoretically and practically, falsus in uno, 
falsus in omnibus, 

Those who are familiar with the character and life of 
the late Dexter A. Hawkins, with his exceptional skill 
and experience in the educational statistics both of 
Europe and America in their bearing upon industry, 
pauperism, morality and crime, may not be surprised 
at the uncommon anxiety exhibited by the ‘‘ House of 
the Paulists,” as represented by Mr. Young, to deprive 
if possible Mr. Hawkins’s statistics of the auttority 
and respect to which the name of that distinguished 
expert entitles them, however much they may wonder 
at the more than rash attempt to escape the force of the 
statistics by denying their authenticity and their truth, 
and seeking to involve the officers of the Evangelical 
Alliance in the crime of falsification. Mr. Hawkins 
was born in 1825 and died in 1886; he was a graduate of 
Bowdoin College and for four years a lecturer on public 
instruction before the Teachers’ Institute of Maine, his 
law studies at Harvard were supplemented at L’ Ecole 








under a commission from the Governor of Maine. Mr. 
Hawkins began the practice of the law in New York 
City in 1854. The National Bureau of Education was 
established largely through his efforts. His reports on 
“‘Sectarian Appropriations of Public Moneys and 
Property” and on ‘‘The Duty of the State to Protect 
the Common School by Organic Law” are said in 
Appleton’s Biography to have led to the repeal of ob- 
noxious statutes in New York and the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment. Among his reports was 
one for that able body, the Committee on Political Re- 
form of the Union League Club of New York on Feb- 
ruary 22d, 1872, upon the ‘‘ Diversion of Public Money 
and Public Land of the City from the Legitimate Objects 
of Political Government to Sectarian Purposes.” Others 
were on ‘‘ The Debts and Taxes of New York City,” on 
‘* Compulsory Education” for the New York City Coun- 
cil of Political reform, and a paper before the American 
Social Science Association on ‘‘ Education the Need of 
the South.” 

At least three of Mr. Hawkins’s papers present them- 
selves to vindicate the fame of the dead man against the 
charge of the Freeman’s Journal, and to guarantee his 
full title to the important statistics that « mbody so much 
of wisdom for his countrymen. These three have dis- 
cussed the statistics indicated by the Census of 1870, and 
show the exactness of the figures, with the exception of 
what appears to be a misprint of 49 for 69 as indicating 
the paupers of Massachusetts. 

The first of these papers, in pamphlet form, is entitled 
‘**New York City Council of Political Reform. Report 
on Compulsory Education by Dexter A. Hawkins, De- 
cember 30th, 1873. New York: Evening Post Steam 
Presses, 1874,” pp. 18. This paper is perhaps entitled 
to the more than personal weight from the character of 
the gentlemen composing the New York City Council of 
Political Reform, of which the late Wm. H. Neilson was 
president, while A. C. Wetmore, Wm. F. Havemeyer, 
D. Willis James, Thomas C. Acton, Alfred C. Post, 
M.D., Jackson S. Schultz, Dorman B. Eaton, James 
Emott, John P. Crosby, and others of the highest 
respectability were members, some of whom have 
passed with Mr. Hawkins tothe spirit land. Froma 
minute of the secretary, Mr. H. N. Beers, on page 18, it 
appears that the report was accepted, adopted, and 
ordered to be printed, and the thanks of the Council 
were presented to Mr. Hawkins, the chairman of the 
committee. On page 10 of this report, under the heading 
ef ‘‘The Parochial School System Produces more IIlit- 
erates, Paupers, and Criminals than Ours,” Mr. Haw- 
kins referred to it in Italy and Spain under the most 
favorable auspices; ‘‘for there this sect has had despotic 
power, both civil and religious, and so could carry its 
system out to the highest perfection,” and after noting 
the result of the parochial school as compared with the 
public school system, he said, on pages 10 and 11: 

“ The fruits of the two systems also exist side by side in 
our own country. 

“There are with us five anda half millions of foreign- 
born inhabitants, the greater portion of whom came from 
countries, as Ireland and England for example, that have 
had the parochial or Church system of schools; hence they 
may be justly taken, intellectually and morally, as the fair 
average product of that method of education. 

“Of these the illiterates above the age of ten, are four- 
teen per cent. (.14) of the whole number; the paupers are 
four and one-tenth per cent. (.041), and the criminals oae 
and six-tenths per cent. (.016). 

‘While, on the other hand, in the twenty-one of our 
States having the American system of nonsectarian free 
public schools there is a native population of twenty mil- 
lions. This native population has been educated in this 
system of schools and in like manner may be justly taken, 
intellectually and morally, as the fair average product of 
this method of education. 

‘* Of these, the illiteratcs above the age of ten are only 
three and one-half per cent. (.035) ef the whole number; 
the paupers only one and seven tenths per cent. (.017), and 
the criminals only three-fourths of one per cent. (.0075). 

‘** In other words, from every ten thousand (10,000) inhab- 
itants the parochial or Church system of education turns 
out fourteen hundred (1,400) illiterates, four hundred and 
ten (410) paupers, and one hundred and sixty (160) crimi- 
nals; while the nonsectarian free public school system 
turns out only three hundred and fifty (350) illiterates, one 
hundred and seventy (170) paupers, and seventy-five (75) 
criminals. Or if we take Massachusetts by itself, which 
has the type or model of our free public school system, with 
its 1,104,082 native inhabitants, the number is still less, 
viz., seventy-one (71) illiterates, forty-nine (49) paupers, and 
eleven (11) criminals: 


Illiter- Pau- Crimi- 
ates. pers. nals. Inhabitants. 


Parochial school system..... 1,400 410 160 to the 10,000 
Public school system in 21 

SL ond bn a0 0teecsecneeson 350 170 75 to the 10,000 
Public school system in Mas- 

ee 7 49 ll to the 10,000 


“That is, we are asked by these friends who have come 
here and joined us, and whose zeal and energy, if rightly 
directed, will be of great service both to themselves and 
the country, to abolish our own well-tried system of edu- 
cation and adopt the one to which they, in their former 
homes, became accustomed, tho that one, on the average, 
produces four times as many illiterates, two and a half 
times as many paupers, and more than twice as many 
criminals as ours. Or if we take Massachusetts as a fair 
samp!e of our system, we are asked to adopt one that will 








found in the end to be the one effective and overpower- 
ing argument. The appeal to “‘ the conscience” (as the 





des droits at Paris, and his European travels embraced 
an examination of Eusopean methods of instruction 


give us twenty times as many illiterates, eight times as 
many paupers, and fourteen times as many criminals, 
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A second und later paper, in which Mr. Hawkins intro- 

















duced these statistics, whose authenticity is denied was’ 


ina letterto the Monthly Paper of the National Education 
League, June, 1876, which does not appear to have been 
published separately, and [ have found nocopy of the pa- 
per of the National Education League; but Mr. Hawkins’s 
letter is thus described by A. H. Guinness, Esq., the 
learned and experienced Secretary of the Protestant Al- 
liance, of London, England, in its Monthly Letter, Oc- 
tober, 1876, paragraph 2,589, at the close of the review 
headed ‘‘ Romanism and Civilization,” of the educa- 
tional question as presented by Lavaleye, Gladstone 
and Haulleville. The article says: 


“The Monthly Paper of the National Education League 
(June, 1876), contains a letter from Dexter A. Hawkins, 
A.M., of the New York Bar, in which he examines the 
‘ comparative value of the free non-sectarian public school 
and the Roman Catholic parochial school.’ He shows by 
statistics ‘carefully made up from the United States Census 
of 1870’ the following suggestive facts: Roman Catholic 
parochial school system produces illiterates, 1,400; paupers, 
410; criminals, 160; to 10,000 inhabitants. Public school sys- 
tem in Massachusetts produces, illiterates, 71; paupers, 49; 
criminals, 11; to 10,000 inhabitants. He then takes the 
State of New York, and shows that ‘the Roman Catholic 
parochial school system turns out three and one-half times 
as many paupers as the public school system.’ The statis 
tics for criminality present similar results.” 

A copy of the volume can be seen at the rooms of the 
Evangelical Alliance. Here Mr. Guinness, the Secre- 
tary of the Protestant Alliance, of London, declares 
that it was Mr. Hawkins who, in his letter, took up the 
subject of the State of New York, and added to the 
previous statistics the passage which Father Young de- 
clares was added by Mr. Jay: Mr. Guinness, who is 
himself a learned historian and skillful statistician, 
whose aid has been sought by distinguished statesmen, 
including, I believe, Mr. Gladstone, has appreciated the 
value of Mr. Hawkins’s statistics, and has frequently 
recurred to them in the Monthly Letters more or less 
fully. In one case, October, 1887, after quoting these 
and the additional paragraph about New York, he add- 
ed, giving a further feature of Mr. Hawkins’s letter: 

“In view of these facts,’’ Mr. Hawkins adds, ‘it would 
seem to be the plainest duty of the Government in protect- 
ing the public from an increase of illiteracy, pauperism 
and crime to stop at once and forever all support from pub- 
lie money or public property of Roman . Catholic parochial 
or sectarian schools or institutions.”’ 

A third address of Mr. Hawkins of later date, more 
carefully elaborated, and twice delivered before venera- 
ble and learned bodies, adds its conclusive weight to the 
abundant testimony already quoted to prove that Mr. 
Hawkins’s statistics were peculiarly his own, the ripened 
fruit of his thoughtful studies and his well-trained his- 
toric and statistical researches. The title-page of this 
address is as follows: ‘‘The Relation of Education to 
Wealth and Morality, and to Pauperism and Crime. An 
Address delivered at the Re-union of the Alumni of 
Bridgton Academy on the 74th Anniversary, July 12th, 
1882; and also before the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni Asso- 
ciation, of New York. By Dexter A. Hawkins, A.M., of 
the New York Bar. Bridgton: News Power Print, 1883.’ 
This address is of yet more conclusive weight in disprov- 
ing the charges, as it gives the particulars of the statis- 
tics of New York on which Mr. Hawkins based the 
estimate in the comparison*of the two systems. In this 
address Mr. Hawkins says: 


* Tabulating the figures for comparison it is as follows: 


Ilhter- Pau- Crimi- 
ates. pers. nals. Inhabitants. 


Parochial system..............- 1400 «6410 «61600 to the 10,000 
Public school system in 21 

BUREES. 2.2 0c ccc cece cccccecs 350 170 76 to the 10,000 
Public school system in Mas- 

sachusetts...... ...-.-.--+-++ 71 49 ll to the 10,000 


“Society under the parochial school system produces 
four times as many illiterates, two and a half times as 
many paupers, and more than twice as many criminals 
as under the average public school: or, if we take the Mas- 
sachusetts public school, society under the parochial school 
produces twenty times as many illiterates, eight times as 
many paupers and fourteen times as many criminals, as 
under the public school. 

‘© We have also for five years and eight months, from 1871 
to 1875 inclusive, the data in the city of New York for this 
comparison of the effect on pauperism and crime of the two 
systems of. education. 

“The Department of Charities and Correction during 
that period cared for 
Irish paupers..........--++++ @,787 American paupers ..... ..68,168 
German paupers.....---.... 24,278 Of all other nationalities.17,563 

“In addition to these, there were each year several thou- 
sand of the Irish race assisted by the numerous charitable 
institutions of their churches, of which for that period we 
have no reliable data, tho the city contributed from the 
public money balf a million dollars a year to these church 
institutions. 

“The above table, reduced to a comparative ratio, based 
on the Census of 1870, of each race in that city—and takiug 
the American as the unit of that ratio—gives the following 
result: 

American paupers......... 1.00 Irish paupers............. . 3.50 
German ? titles ebovin 1:8B:. AIR OERANG, 000F006 coos c0esve 1.50 

“The Irish were substantially all educated in the paro 
chial schools; the Germans nearly all in the public schools; 
the other foreign nationalities partially in the parochial 
and partially in the public schools. 
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“From this table, it appears that a child educated in a 
parochial school is so much more poorly fitted and fur- 
nished for supporting himself in the city of New York than 
he would be if trained up in the public schools in the city. 

“ During the same period in that city the number of 
Irish arrested was...... 571,497 Germans ............ ---- 119,658 
Americans........ ..... 387,154 All other nationalities... 92,964 
while the names of those arrested show that a large 
percentage of the class denominated Americans in the 
above table are of Irish parentage; and hence to a large ex- 
tent were educated in the parochial schools. 

“But, taking the table just as it stands and reducing the 
figures to a comparative ratio based upon the number of 
each race in the city, as fixed by the Census of 1870, and 
taking the American as the unit, gives the following: 
American criminals...... 1.00 Irish criminals............ . 3.28 
German a 1.07 All other races.............. 1.27 

‘In other words, a child trained up in a parochical school 
is, during life, more than three and a quarter times as 
likely to get into jail as the child trained in the free public 
school. 

“The above tables are the result of so large a generaliza- 
tion, ranning through so many years, that they are safe 
and sure indications of the comparative outcome of the 
two systems of education.”’ 

Should the alleged evidence against the authenticity 
of the statistics demand from me any remark, which I 
can hardly anticipate, I can make it later; as it is, I sub- 
mit that their authenticity is proved beyond a doubt, and 
that the Freeman’s Journal will feel it due to truth and 
courtesy frankly to admit that the charges were without 
foundation. 

Sr. Pavw’s HospitaL, New Yorxk Crry. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE SCHOOLS. 


BY J. H. ECOB, D.D. 











WITHIN a few weeks THE INDEPENDENT has again 
spoken its mind on this subject, quoting with approba- 
tion certain Chicago preachers who asked that the Bible 
be forbidden in our public schools as a matter of justice 
to the tax-paying Jews and infidels. If I remember 
correctly this is the only argument, it certainly is the 
chief argument, advanced by the aforesaid preachers 
and by THE INDEPENDENT. This position has an air of 
breadth and fairness which is captivating. It certainly 
does seem not quite ‘‘ on the square” to take the money 
of Jews and intidels to support an institution, compel 
them to send their children to that institution, then to 
read to those children a book abhorrent to the parents. 
Not a few of our religious papers and teachers are de- 
manding on this ground that the Bible be excluded from 
our public schools. 

This is a demand that our public schools shall be en- 
tirely godless. We have no right to mention with rev- 
erence there the name of Christ, on account of the 
children of the tax-paying Jews. We have no right to 
pray, even silently, there, because the tax-paying infi- 
del would not have his child’s mind perverted by deism. 
There must be no recognition of deity whatever in the 
public school, this great nursery of the nation’s citizens. 
On the same ground the moralities should be excluded, 
because tax-payers differ as to the basis of morals and 
the extent of the moral code. On the same ground 
Christian teachers should be excluded; for it is undoubt- 
edly a grievous wrong tothe Jew and the infidel to 
compel him to place his children under a teacher who 
can no more restrain his Christian influence, if he be a 
true child of God, than he can restrain his breathing. 
I suppose the State should seek teachers as the court 
seeks jurors. If possible select men and women who 
have heard next to nothing about God and Christ, and 
have not yet made up their minds whether or not there 
be a God and a Saviour of men. 

But we must consider the full scope of this argument. 
If our public schools must be godless in justice to un- 
believing tax-payers so must all other public institutions 
supported by the taxes of the people. Our entire sys- 
tem of chaplainsin prisons and reformatories, in mili- 
tary schools, in the army and navy, in State Legislatures 
and in the National Congress, involves the same injus- 
tice. What right have we to tax the Catholic, the Jew, the 
infidel, to support our military schools, then compel his 
boy to come under the influence of a Christian Prot- 
estant chaplain who not only reads the Bible to him, 
but prays before him and for him, and, if possible, with 
him; who preaches to him in public and labors with 
him in private, striving by all means to make a Chris- 
tian man of him? What right have we to tax the Cath- 
olic, the Jew, the infidel, to support the State Legisla- 
ture, elect him to that body, then compel him every 
morning to submit to the praying of a Christian Prot- 
estant? I have spent the eighteen years of my ministry 
in two capital cities, and have never yet known either a 
Catholic, or Jew or infidel to be invited to officiate as 
chaplain. What right have we to open our great Presi- 
dential Conventions with prayer, our world's fairs, in 
short, every greatand serious undertaking? What right 
have our executive officers to issue thanksgiving and 
fast-day proclamations? What right have they to take 
the oath of office? What right has our Government to 
stamp upon our very dollars with which we pay our 
taxes the words ‘‘ In God we trust”? What right have 
we to compel the infidel to handle such money? When 





we know it is supposed to burn his pockets, and harrow 





up his soul to be in possession of such poisonous stuff, 
He has aright to the clean, cold silver. 

This argument in behalf of the unbelieving tax-payer 
wou!d also demand a revision of our Christian statute 
books. What place is there for Sunday legislation? 
Consider what a burden we put upon the Jew. We 
practically compel him to observe two days in the week 
as rest days. His religious scruples hold him to the 
seventh day, our Christian statutes hold him to the first, 
Even if some slight concessions are made for his con- 
science’ Sake, the result is practically the same, for no 
man can work when all the world is rmsting, neither 
can he rest much when all the world is at work, as every 
minister in the land, with his miserable half-and-half 
Mondays, can testify. Such a burden has this become 
that the Jews are agitating the question of adopting the 
Christian Sunday. 

Then, too, what right have we to tax the infidel to 
sustain our vast and complicated police machinery 
throughout the State, and then on Sunday convert the 
whole system to our Christian use, to obtain a quiet, 
orderly day in which the Christians may read a book 
and worship a God in whom the infidel tax-payer does 
not believe? He and his infidel brethren tax-payers 

“Cannot work and cannot play, 
On this the Christian’s holy day.” 

Our Christian churches and institutions are exempt 
from taxation, the Jew and infidel are compelled to 
shoulder their proportion of this burden. In fact, this 
little proposition to render the public school godless for 
the sake of the unbelieving Jew and infidel is like the 
genius escaping from the bottle—it rises and rises till it 
fills the heavens like a cloud. It is a proposition to ren- 
der the entire State and National Government godless to 
accommodate that same Jew and infidel. 

Would not THE INDEPENDENT, with the Chicago 
preachers, have a more hopeful task on hand to under- 
take to persuade our Jew and infidel to be humble and 
thankful that they can have all the benefits of a Chris- 
tian State for the infinitesimal tax of two or three mills 
on a dollar? : 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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THE opposite sides of the two Houses of Congress had 
their little jokes on the situation when they met again 
last week, the Democrats of course having the better of 
it, or, as a sailor would say, the wind’ard side. There 
were a great many flowers disposed upon the different 
desks—a rather unusual number upon the Republican 
side, which gave the joke—Buried? ob yes! this is the 
funeral, 

Mr. McKinley had quite a reception ‘‘ previous to his 
burial,” as some laugher on the other side said, until 
both sides were laughing and seemed equally jolly over 
the situation. 

ln the Senate it was somewhat less, because they are 
a graver set; but they were all amiable, The new Sen- 
ators had Mr. Stanford and Mr. Hoar for godfathers; at 
least it looked like that as they came down the middle 
aisle between the rows of desks, each of the elder Sena- 
tors with one that was to be made a senator on his arm. 
Mr. Cary, the elder of the two, drew the longer term, 
which seemed a fitting thing, as he has already been a 
delegate in the House for five or six years, He looks 
like Mr. Justice Gray of the Supreme Court in a smaller 
volume, and says he was told many times while in the 
House that he resembled Garfield very much. He has 
pleasant manners, not ‘* Western ” in the way we some- 
times use the word, meaning, I think, that if he were to 
walk up behind a friend to whom he wished to speak, he 
would not slap him on the back. 

The other new Senator, Mr. Warren, is audaciously 
young. At least that was the opinion of the galleries, 
where the ladies stretched their heads to see him take 
the oath. ‘‘ How does he dare?” said a bright-looking 
young lady near me, “ He is wearing the spectacles to 
try and look old enough to bea Senator. But he has a 
nice face,” she added, in a more meditative way. 

He is younger looking even than Mr. Spooner, who 
was called the boy of the Senate during his first year or 
two; but now thereare Mr. Dixon, of Rhode Island, and 
Mr. Wolcott, of Nevada, as young looking as himself; 
but Mr. Warren looks the junior even of these. 

Western people are buzzing now with so many novel- 
ties in politics, that one looks at their Representatives 
and Senators who are here wondering which particular 
craze they will have to support in order to keep up with 
their constituents. 

‘¢ My State,” said one Western Member, “‘ was utterly 
drought-stricken this year; one-half of it simply had no 
crops at all, so it vented its feelings by going mad over 
the Farmers’ Alliance. You know we must have some- 
body to scold when things go wrong with us, and in 
this case there was nobody to be blamed that they cculd 
get at, so they let off their wrath in declaring they 
would send somebody to Congress who had a farmer’s 
feelings. They would none of a lawyer—they abhorred 
the word; nobody but a farmer could express them. 
Well—they have got one. He lived in a dug-out until a 
year ago, when he came to town for a position of some 
sort which gave him six hundred dollarsa year, His 
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grammar? Oh—well, perhaps he will learn a little here, 
along with some other of the amenities of life. But one 
would say that he did not represent a self-respecting 
farmer from our Statg. Asa class, they are all well-to- 
do men, and don’t parade themselves in pvor clothes, as 
this man did for effect.” 

The reading of the President’s Message, followed by 
an adjournment, gave a chance for much of this sort of 
talk in the cloak rooms and committee rooms of the 
House, while the Senate held a caucus to arrange 
a program for their future course this winter, so far as 
such a thing is possible. There was much grave talk in 
this meeting over the political situation and the outlook 
for the future. 

They began the program then fixed upon, as the daily 
papers have shown you. The interest in the discussion 
of the Elections bill has been watching the tactics of both 
sides, as the struggle went on. 

The Democrats have crowded the rules as hard as 
they dared,to effect their designs of obstructing and 
delaying all work. The Republicans have been equally 
keen in meetingthem. Ata pause in the reading of the 
Elections bill, necessitated by a rule of the Senate, that 
at two o’clock they must take up unfinished business, the 
opposition tried to defeat the motion to go on with the 
reading, and to offer instead the House bill, providing 
for the adjustment of accounts of laborers and mechan- 
ics under the Eight Hour law. The Democrats tried to 
make it appear that the Republicans were willing to 
postpone and defeat this bill, in the interests of a very 
partisan bill. In was neatly made, but Senator Hoar 
said: ‘‘ The Eight Hour bill will only get a defeat from 
some unreasonable procrastination ef the Flections bill.’ 

Senator Blair, who has been a champion of the bill 
made a request that the Eight Hour bill be put off, and 
then Senator Harris was the first Democrat to admit 
that the rules would allow it to be done. All this was 
really rather sharp, the sentences of the different men 
had edges to them, and finglly Mr. Frye, of Maine, 
interrupted Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, with a sen- 
tence which Mr. Butler broke into in his turn, refusing 
Mr. Frye the privilege of speaking in his time; but Mr. 
Frye persisted, and said: ‘‘ The Labor bill, the Republi- 
can side of the Senate having favored it—having fav- 
ored it, is now in the hands of the minority.” The 
break in the sentence was due to Mr. Butler’s objection; 
but Mr. Frye gave the turn to the struggle that was 
wanted, throwing the responsibility of the possible loss 
of the bill upon the minority, that is the Democratic 
side, and then sat down, and a contented feeling settied 
upon the Republicans, and tbe Elections bill went on 
with little more trouble, altho the afternoon, thanks to 
the Democrats, was spent in reading first the Hduse bill 
and then the Senate substitute for that, so that the 
debate did not begin until the next day. 

Some one has said that the pleasure of life in Wash- 
ington is being ‘‘at the center of news.” Another 
enthusiastic person says that the pleasure is, ‘feeling 
the national pulse and knowing that you can do it at 
any hour.” 

No doubt this is true to a certain degree, tho at a great 
national election, such as that of a President, the strug- 
gle is everywhere else but there. The District of Colum- 
bia has no vote—it t.xes the President that is sent to it, 
and welcomes him with a delightfully unpartisan greet- 
ing. But the idea of being at a news center is some- 
thing like that which is said to be the center of a cyclone 
—that isa profound calm. Any one who had seen Gen- 
eral Miles, the other day, seated next to a handsome 
woman, and the center of a group of other handsome 
people, male and female, would have thought that he 
had not been wrestling at the-War Department and 
with the powers there; nor at, the Interior Department 

with the powers there. He was smiling and chatting 
and talking about everything but Indians. He was 
not even in uniform. If one of the group had asked him 
about Indians, he would not have known anything about 
them. Yet a few hours later the newspapers were say- 
ing that the Secretary of the Interior had checked his 
plan to arrest Sitting Bull, and that there wasa mild 
‘strife between the two departments. What would we 
not have given to hear what General Miles could have 
said, and was so vigorously not saying, while his face, 
which is fine, mobile, capable of much lighting up when 
he is talking, seemed entirely free of trouble at the mo- 
ment, and entirely given to a light discussion of the pos- 
sibilities of a luncheon in the Senate restaurant, and of 
the thiugs he should miss if he did not lunch there. 

There is nothing like being tbe center of things to 
produce calm, It is im this case the people of Nebraska 
and Dakota who were on the outer edges and who felt 
the storm, 

Washington has wined and dined the Navy of Brazil 
for the last week, and carried its visitors about the town, 
and has even given them pretty fair, cold, bright 
weather to impress them as favorably as possible. Our 
naval officers study Spanish at the school in Annapolis 
—whether foreign navies respond by making their stu- 
dents study English I don’t know; but there was a 
whirl of Anglo-Spanish, and Hispano-English at the din- 
ner the other night which the Brazilians gave at the Ar- 
lington to their American hosts, which was rather 
agreeable to the ear; and the bowers of flowers and 
shrubs in which they sat were agreeable to the eye. 








They were asked a great many times how they liked 
being a Republic and always professed to be delighted 
with the change—tho I think that was a recent affection 
and not so deep. ‘‘The Emperor was not a very arbi- 
trary man as emperors go; you Americans liked him 
when he was over here at your Centennial, did you not?” 

We Americans did, so that there was a favorable 
answer to this part of the question, altho the Ameri- 
can added with a smile, ‘‘He led his staff a life,” adding, 
for answer to the raised, interrogative eyebrows of his 
Brazilian friend, ‘‘ He got up at such unearthly hours in 
the morning, and he was likely to rush off at any mo- 
ment from the fine receptions they gave in Philadelphia 
to him and tothe commissioners and judges from for- 
eign parts. It was such an interruption to the younger 
members of the staff, when they were gayly flirting with 
some pretty American girl, to be obliged to keep one 
eyeon the Emperor and be ready to tear off after him 
at any moment.” 

Then both the American and Brazilian laughed and 
agreed that you might say worse things about an em- 
peror than his selfishly interrupting a flirtation. 

Just at this time the illness of Admiral Porter is more 
to be regretted than usual. He was not able to take any 
part in the hospitalities at all, He was very ill indeed, 
and the worst was feared for him even then. So hospita- 
able and courteous as he is, it added a pang not to be 
able to open his house to the guests from abroad. The 
marriage of the Admiral’s youngest daughter will occur 
under the unfavorable auspices of her father’s illness; 
but, as they say in Navy circles, the whole thing has been 
unfavorable from beginning to end. The Admiral has 
opposed the match always; Miss Porter and Mr. Camp- 
bell have been ‘‘hopelessly engaged,” as somebody called 
it, seeing them walking on the street one day, the only 
way they had of meeting, for a number of years, and 
people began to think that it would never be a marriage. 
Gossip does not say whether illness softened the opposi- 
tion of the Admiral or not, but the marriage will take 
place next week at the Church of the Ascension. 

Our Navy may be a source of pride at last, instead of 
the mortification it has been to officers who had to go 
about in old tubs and meet at foreign ports the fine iron- 
clads of England and France and Italy. The report of 
the Secretary of the Navy is pleasant reading. We have 
eight fine vessels already on the water, the “‘ San Fran- 
cisco,” of four thousand tons, being the last. She was a 
pleasant sight in the Bay of San Francisco last summer, 
steaming along, among the other vessels, her white sides 
and black tivishings shining in the sun, and everybody 
on the ferry-boats and along the docks crowding down 
to the water’s edge to see her go. The White Squadron, 
as they call the ships that have been sent into European 
waters, has attracted a great deal of attention there, and 
the officers report ‘“‘ glorious times” at all the ports, half 
of their pleasure born of what I alluded to before; that 
is, the fact that they are once more upon vessels fit to 
sail the sea with those of other navies. 
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IT has long been known that some of the most intelli- 
gent buyers of pictures to be found in the United States 
are residents of Chicago, and that valuable and ever-grow- 
ing collections of paintings are there held by private own- 
ership. These, tho creditable to individual collectors, 
such as Messrs. Yerkes and Potter Palmer, and, tho spoken 
of with pride by Chicago lovers of art, are inaccessible to 
the public; and, unless exhibited in loan collections, do 
not subserve the general good. 

There are, however, two important institutions, which 
are powerful factors in the art education of this great city. 
The Interstate [udustrial Exposition has an art depart- 
ment, which has been managed with so much wisdom and 
liberality that its annual exhibition is in the forefront of 
American art exhibitions; and its special director, Miss 
Sara T. Hallowell, has labored so sincerely in the best 
interests of art, that artists and art patrons alike agree 
that she has not her peer in the country as critic, collector, 
and exhibition manager. Not only does this exhibition 
bring, year by year, from New York, Boston, London and 
Paris the best work that is available, but an unusually 
large number of pictures is sold in proportion to the size of 
the exhibition. This encourages the best artists to send 
their best work. I cannot believe, with so able an art 
director ready made to hand, as it were, that the Commis- 
sion of the World’s Columbian Exposition will for a 
moment consider the suggestion that a foreign art director 
should be imported from Paris. 

This annual exhibition of five hundred pictures, collected 
with discriminating and conscientious care, is of immense 
educational value, tho the exhibition affords but a tran- 
sient object lesson. The Art Institute of Chicago offers 
something more permanent. This Institute, incorporated 
more than eleven years ago, has a fine building upon the 
south corner of Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street, 
and has enlarged its quarters this past year by means of 
the new building put up by Studebaker Brothers. This 
fire-proof buildlng, 28 by 178 feet, with facade similar to 
that of the Institute joinsit at the south, occupying the lot 
between the Institute, and the large Studebaker building. 
The Art Institute has leased the third and fourth floors, and 
the upper one is Gnished for picture galleries, That part 
of the Institute, formerly occupied by sky-lighted picture 





galleries has been carried up three floors, thus giving sev- 
eral new floors. These galleries accommodate more than 
five hundred pictures. The Institute seems a very hive of 
industry. It isa pity that, for lack of endowment, it bas 
been necessary to rent part of the building to increase the 
income of the Institute. Thus various literary clubs, the 
Society of Decorative Art, the Architectural Sketch 
Club, and a number of artists and decorators, bave rooms 
in the building. Lifts have been introduced for the ac- 
commodation of visitors and occupants of the building 
The scholars of the Art School come and go, some four 
hundred and fifty of them, lecture rooms are filled with 
listeners—just now it is Miss Harrison who is talking to 
enthusiastic audiences about the care and training of 
little children—and the only quiet spots seem to be the 
cast rooms which occupy the whole of the lower floor and 
overflow into the next, and even there pupils abound, as 
indeed they should, The Institute will be more attractive 
as its spare rooms are more and more restricted to the 
legitimate work of art instruction and exhibition. 

The number of visitors to the Museum during the year 
is given in the report of November 1890, as not quite 67,000, 
of whom nearly one-fifth entered on membership tickets, 
and nearly a twelfth paid admission fees, the rest being ad- 
mitted on free days, or admitted free on other days for 
special reasons. The Museum is open on Sundays from one 
o’clock till five, and on Saturday all day, these being free 
days. The average number of visitors on Sunday is 855, on 
Saturday is 669,and on pay days is 41. Annual members 
pay a fee of ten dollars for the year. Governing members 
pay the same, besides an initiation fee of one hnndred dol- 
lars. All members are entitled to admission to all exhi- 
bitions, receptions, public lectures and entertainments of 
the Institute, and this privilege is extended to their families 
and guests. The Institute does not yet own a large col. 
lection of paintings, tho it has a good beginning which has 
been greatly enriched by the recent addition of the fine 
collection of fifteen paintings by old Dutch masters, 
bought at the Demidoff sale and now on exhibition at 
the Museum, These are not yet really the proper- 
ty of the Museum, but there is no doubt that 
they will be very soon. With such a beginning, addi- 
tions to the permanent museum will follow fast. But a 
permanent museum is not of so much interest to the mem- 
bership as the succession of exhibitions with which the In- 
stitute fillsits galleries. At present, besides the pictures 
belonging to the Institute, which include among others 
** DL’ Etoile du Berger,” by Jules Bréton, ‘“‘ March in the 
North of Holland,” by Jettel, and paintings by Messrs. 
Hitchcock, Bridgman, Howe, Shirland, Harry Thompson, 
Pearce, Dannat, Maynard, Neal, and others, and the room 
of Dutch masters, there are two valuable loan collections 
on exhibition. Room X{X is filled with paintings from 
the private collection of Mr. Albert A. Munger, of Chicago, 
all of them European pictures, including such names as 
Gé16me, Van Marcke, Ziem, Bréton, De Neuville, Faed, 
and others equally well known; while Mr. Jas. W. Ells. 
worth has loaned to the Museum not only his renowned 
** Portrait of a Man,” known for the last thirty years as the 
‘* Portrait of Dr. Tulp,’’ by Rembrandt, but, also, a truly 
characteristic gallery of ninety-five American paintings, 
representing seventy different artists, besides a few water 
colors. These pictures are mostly American landscapes, 
and Messrs. W. Bliss Baker, Blakelock, Curran, Davis, 
Boiton Jones, Kost, Murphy and Tryon are represented by 
more than one example, while of Mr. George Inness’s work 
this room can proudly boast no less than a dozen good il- 
lustrations, including ‘“‘ The Bathers,’”’ which won the Ells- 
worth prize of 1888. Mr. Kappe’s “‘ Buckwheat Cakes”’ 
(First Hallgarten Prize, 1887), aud Mr. H. R. Poore’s 
“Fox Hounds” (Second Haligarten Prize, 1888), are 
also in this collection. Mr. Wm. M. Chase is_ rep- 
resented by an unimportant picture, and our artists 
abroad have small representation here; but the 
collection is an interesting one. Besides these pictures 
Mr. Ellsworth has loaned to the Museum collections of 
terra-cotta groups and statuets, Greek vases, numbering 
more than forty, coins, Oriental porcelains, vases, jades, 
crystals and other curios, and several Barye bronzes. 

In addition to these collections there are other pictures 
loaned by individuals and hung with the Museum pictures. 
Among these I noted “Mother and Children,” by Diaz. 
‘“* After Mass,’’ by Mr. Dannat, and several others lent by 
Mr. C. J. Singer, and ‘‘ The Accountant,” by Rembrandt, 
and Jules Bréton’s ‘“‘Le Matin,” lent by Mr. P. C. Hanford 
and a“ Portrait of Philip IV,’”’ by Velasquez, from the 
Secretan collection. 

Among the exhibitiens of the year have been a collection 
of the works of Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, another containing 
one hundred and sixty pictures, by Mr. Walter McEwen, 
a collection of forty-eight pictures, by Mr. Henry Mosler, a 
collection of thirty choice pictures, lent by private owners 
in Chicago and elsewhere, exhibitions by the Chicago So- 
ciety of Artists and by the Chicago Palette Club. Mr 
Bridgman’s collection of pictures, the Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Oil Paintings, and also an «xhibition of 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s “Triumph of the Innecents,” which 
was imported for special exhibition at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. At present one room of the Institute is filled 
with an interesting collection of as many as four hundred 
idols of all nations, lent by Mr. Wm. J. Gunning. 

The cast collection of the Institute numbers about three 
hundred and fifty objects; the casts in the school-rooms, 
which number more than a hundred and fifty, are not 
counted in this number. The casts of antique sculpture 
belonging to the Industrial Exposition, have been gener- 
ously passed over by that association to the Art Institute. 
About fifty Greek vases and other antiquities were given to 
the Institute last year by its President, Mr. Charles L. 
Hutchinsup, and Mr. Philip D. Armour. These, with some 
ancient pottery from New Mexico, about fifty pieces, form 
a nucleus for the department of antique art. A collection 
of metal work im artistic forms has also been begun 
through the influence and gifts of Mr. Martin A. Ryerson 
and Mr. Hutchinson. Catalogs of the various branches of 
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the permanent exhibition are now printing. Tho the In- 
stitute cau show little in the way of permanent exhibitions 
to compare with the Boston or New York Art Museums, 
yet the Variety and constant change in its loan collections 
make the Institute a very busy, attractive and instractive 
place. 

The School and Museum are under the direction of Mr. 
W.M.R. French. Messrs. Grover and Vanderpoel are the 
teachers of drawing and painting, from life or the antique. 
These, with seven others, make up the corps of instructors. 

The Chicago Institute is specially successful in its lecture 
courses. A valuable course of seventeen afternoon lectures 
was given from November, 1889, to June, 1890, on various 
subjects of art interest, for the benefit of members and schol- 
ars, besides an evening course of ten lectures by Mr.Talt, the 
instrutor in modeling. Other single lectures were given 
during the year to rouse an interest in archaelogical 
matters. 

There is a time, well on in spring, when the leaves, hav 
ing burst their waxy buds, seem all at once to open to full 
size and beauty, and trees which to-day are bare skeletons, 
after but a day or two of warmth, are covered with green- 
ness. The Chicago Art Institute has reaehed this period 
of its spring-time growth. It is full of life, and to-day it 
is putting forth in all directions. To-morrow, under the 
genial encouragement of Western generosity and enter- 
prise, it will burst upon us in full leaf. 

Newark, N. J. 








Sanitary. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE 
AS TO THE BACILLUS TUBERCULOSIS. 


SCARCELY in the domain of experimental science has 
there been more of earnest zeal and inquiry than in that 
which we may call medical biology. While the progress 
of chemistry and physics, especially of electrical investi- 
gation, has attracted more attention, the extent to which 
investigations were being made in various directions, as to 
the causes of disease, has hardly been appreciated. The 
experimental has largely taken the place of the speculative 
and dogmatic method. While experiment has its checks 
and limitations, and often too rapidly annoances con- 
clusions, it is far preferable to the modes by which old doc- 
trines asserted themselves in medical belief and by which 
they so assertively dominated practice. Altho there has 
been activity in other directions, and other theories of the 
causation of disease still have their supporters, none has 
become so prevalent as this ‘‘germ’’ theory of disease. 

Dr. Austia Flint, Sr., in his review of medical progress 
in the centennial year, alludes to it as of great prospective 
importance. This was the year (1876) in which Koch, by 
his skillful cultivation of the bacillus anthracis carried 
it through its stages of development, gave its life history, 
and seemed to establish a direct relation between a micro- 
organism and a disease. In a paper, Medical News, March 
17th, 1888, Dr. E. M. Hunt has traced the progress of know!l- 
edge as to micro-organisms before that date. 

** From 1879 onward, the relation ef micro-organisms to disease 
has been as prominent among pathological as among botanical 
investigators. In certain directions Pasteur was a far more 
active investigator than Koch, as also was Sir Joseph Lister in 
surgical pathology and in the application of antiseptic methods 
tounded on a bacterial hypothesis. The particular merit of Dr. 
Koch bas been in the technical skill of his methods, in the in- 
sistence upon various conditions of test and proof before the 
relation of any microbe to any disease could be asserted. While 
known in Germany to all bacteiologists as a painstaking worker, 
and as inventive in methods for observing and discriminating 
various colonies of bacteria, he had not been known much as a 
writer, a)tho his investigation of anthrax and his paper, 1879, on 
+The Etiology of Infective Diseases Arising from Wounds,’ 
had attracted much attention. Protessor Cohnheim, tliat same 
year, published a lecture in which he claimed that * All tuber- 
cular processes were iniective in origin.’ Up to that time we 
are not aware that Koch had given any special attention to 
tubercle. Lathe brilliant discussion at the London International 
Congress between Pasteur, Lister and Bastian, he had no part, 
and at the Congress no work of his received special note. It 
was, however, at that very time that he was busy in his study 
of tubercle, and before the close of the year satisfied himself as 
to the relation of this bacillus to tubercle, altho the announce- 
ment was not made until 1882.” 

The Annus Medicus (Lancet, 1882) thus refers to the 
discovery of Koch which had been announced early in that 
year: 





“ Abroad bacteria still absorb the energies of the pathologists 
of Germany and France, and the importance of the study has 
been sufficiently attested by the brilliant investigations which 
have added a new ‘ household word ’ to the literature of pathol- 
ogy. Few recent discoveries have created a wider and more 
profouad sensation then that uf the tubercle bacillus for which 
Koch certainly deserves the high credit he has received, altho 
the discovery had been worked toward by many investigators, and 
was made independently by Baumgarten. The organisms of tu- 
bercle have given pathologists in ail countries abundant work, 
and we may expect soon to have some definite facts bearing on 
its practical value, in addition to the technical facts regarding 
methods of observation which have been abundantly supplied.” 


From this period on there has not ceased to be great in- 
terest as to developments that might come as to tuber- 
culosis, its causes, its phenomena, its remedies. 

Koch himself, while diverted to such studies as that of 
the common bacillus of cholera, and while extending his 
inquiry to various other diseases, has regarded none so im- 
portant as this. In various other laboratories and by vari- 
ous pupils of his, who now occupy positions for biological 
investigation, the work has been carried on. The veteri- 
narians have generally united in the view that the bacillus 
of bovine and human tuberculosis are identical, altho there 
is still some question as to the transmission of the disease, 
except where the udders of cows have tuberculer deposit. 
This question, however, and that of the communicability 
of phthisis, as to which there is great variance of opinion, 








are pot necessarily involved in the alleged discovery of 
Koch. 

The history of this is briefly as follews: Professor Koch, 
in common with many others, has entertained the idea 
that if a disease essentially consists in the presence of a 
microbe, the extermination of the microbe would relieve or 
cure the disease. Attempts todo this have been made in 
these directions, First, by administering to persons 
affected some substance, which through the digestive sys- 
tem would enter the blood and tissues,and either render the 
tissues invuloerable or kill the microbe or suspend its ac- 
tion. While all hope is not abandoned in this direction, 
suffice it at present to say that no well authenticated sub 
stance has yet been found. The next idea was that of the 
use of germicides by inhalation. At one time there were 
great expectations of destruction of the bacilli in this way, 
and scores of medicated vapors have had their day. Altho 
not yet fully abandoned and altho sometimes useful as 
cleansers, both anatomical and clincical reasons have led 
to their almost entire abandonment for this purpose, They 
do not reach the tissve in which the bacilli are found, and 
when it is remembered that, as Heller states it, one million 
germs are to be found in one cubic millimeter of the spu- 
tum, we find that there are too many millions to be reached 
ia this way. 

Ever since the introduction of bypodermic medication 
there has been hopefulness in reaching the blood and 
tissues by this method. Accordingly Pasteur’s great suc- 
cess has been in this way or by inoculation which is its 
equivalent; so as to tuberculosis, there have not been want- 
ing trials of various substances introduced in this 
way. 

Dr.J. Roussel, of Paris, so long ago as 1883, claimed results 
by this method. In 1888 and 1889 he demonstrated his re 
sults with eighteen patients before the Society of Practical 
Medicine in Paris. He relied chiefly ou metalloids and 
alkaloids. At Berlin last August he gave at tne Charité 
many iliustrations of his methods. 

Professor Koch has been experimenting with various 
substances, metallic, etc., and probably with some of the 
alkaloids and products of bacteria! life.. What he tells us 
as yet isthat the remedy is a brownish transparent liquid 
used hypodermically, that its best success thus far has been 
with lupus, a for.n of tubercular skin disease, and that ex- 
perience leads him *‘to suppose that phthisis in the begin- 
ing can be cured with certainty by this remedy.” Quite 
differently from the general popular impression, he says: 
“The remedy does not kill the tubercle bacilli, but the 
tuberculous tissue, and this gives us clearly and definitely 
the limit that bounds theaction of the remedy.” Soitis 
not a germicide, and addresses itself to the disease and 
not to the microbes as the cause of disease. It does not at 
all necessarily decide the exact relation which the bacillus 
tuberculosis bears to the disease, but proposes to make the 
tissue untenantable for such a microphyte. That has all 
along been the aim of many who have not been sure as to 
all relations of causation, and, if successful, will be the 
grandest triumph in practical medicine yet attained. 








Science. 





Dr. G. LINDER discusses, according to The Micro- 
scope, the occurrence of vinegar ‘“‘eels,” which are to be 
found in weak or impure vinegar. The males are one to 
one and one half millimeters long, and the females about 
twice as long. They thrive well on a diet of egg, with 
stand even tolerably strong vinegar, are killed at once by 
pure acetic acid, are very slightly perturbed by artificial 
digestive cultures, and live well on fruits, bulbs, etc. The 
females reproduce viviparously or by eggs according to 
the nutritive medium and the temperature, but die soon 
after reproduction; nor are the males long-lived. They 
flourish best between 60° and 80° Fahr., are killed by a 
temperature of over 107° Fahr, or under the freezing 
point; on light and air they are very sightly dependent, 
but to drought very sensitive. After desiccation for three 
or four hours, no revivification even of the eggs was 
observed. The worms have great power of adaptation to 
the most diverseconditions. Their natural home seems to 
be in moist mud and putridity, but they are rare in drink- 
ing or running water. That millions oftheir genus float 
in the air isa fable. How they getinto the vinegar is un- 
certain; but they probably insinuate themselves at certain 
stages of its manufacture. In vinegar prepared from wine 
by the quick process they are very rare. The “ vinegar 
eels,” adds our informant, “‘are not exactly dangerous; 
butit is at once safe and more appetizing to make sure 
either that the vinegar is of the better sort, or, at least, 
boiled and filtered.” 


....Mr. Barnard, of the Lick Observatory, describes a 
very peculiar appearance of the first satellite of Jupiter 
seen with the 12-inch telescope while the satellite was 
crossing the planet’s disk. The satellite seemed to be 
double, the two components being nearly equ4l, and on a 
line at right angles to the equator of the planet. The see- 
ing was fine, and the doubling was observed by several 
persons, but could not be confirmed with the great tele- 
scope because that instrument at the time had its photo- 
graphic objective in place so that it could not be used for 
visual observations. As it is difficult to believe that the 
satellite is really double, Mr. Barnard suggests that the 
phenomenon may have been due to a remarkably dark belt 
on the satellite’s equator, apparently dividing it into two. 
The width of the dark separation between the two was 
about half a second of arc. 


....A minute organism, Bacillus subtilis, is always asso-" 


ciated in yeast with the fungus, Saccharomyces cerevisice, 
and some doubt has recently been thrown out as to whether 
the fungus or the bacillus was the main agent in preparing 
dough for bread. Katharine Golden has made careful ex- 
periments, and has found that each separately is capable 








of acting on the dough; and, therefore, in an ordinary 
raising neither can claim exclusive credit. 


.... The asteroids have reached at last the round number 
of 300; Nos, 297 and 298 were discovered by Charlois at Nice 
on September 9th, No. 299 by Palisa at Vienna on October 
6tb, and No. 300 also by Palisa on November 17th. They 
a'e all extremely small—13th and 14th magnitude—and so 
far as yet appears of no importance whatever except as 
swelling the roll. It is hardly likely that hereafter much 
attention will be paid to this class of objects unless in cases 
where something exceptional gives them an interest—as, 
for instance, an unusually close approach to Jupiter or 
Mars or to some other member of theasteroid family itself. 
No. 286 has received the name of Iclea after the heroine of 
**Orania,’”’ Flammarion’s astronomical romance, with 
which probably many of our readers are familiar. 


.... The Committee who have in charge the arrangements 
fur the forthcoming session of the International Congress 
of Geologists have decided that the opening meeting shall 
be held at Washington instead of Philadelphia, as at first 
proposed, upon the fourth Wednesday of August, 1891. It 
follows closely the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at the same lo- 
cality. 








School and College. 


De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., recently dis- 
continued its Normal Department as a special school of the 
University, and established courses of pedagogy in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, open as free electives to all whose aca- 
demic attainments might be sufficient. The new arrange- 
ment has been pronounced by many well-known educators 
to he based on sound pedagogical principles, and valuable 
results are expected after 1t shall have been put fairly in oper- 
ation. Tne central principles in the new scheme are, first, 
that pedagogical instruction should have a broad academic 
foundation on which to start; and second, that methods in 
the various branches of learning can, other things equal, 
be best taught by those whose knowledge of the subject is 
most extensive. [mn harmony with these principles, the 
heads or those college departments represented in the un- 
der schools have assumed the task of giving a limited 
amount of instructionin the method of their respective 
subjects. President John isin hearty sympathy with the 
new movement, having proposed it for the consideration of 
the trustees. When the University gave up its special Nor- 
mal school, excellent asit was,it did not by any means 
give up its work of educating teachers. It is thoroughly 
committed to the highest professional training for teachers. 
We are glad toe make this note from the fact that President 
John has been widely, tho unjustly quoted as being op- 
posed to pedagogical training. - 


....An extraordinary series of magnificent bequests was 
made by the late Daniel B. Fayerweather, of this city, to 
various institutions. The will will not be contested, and 
the sums given the colleges ure as follows: 





Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me, ................60. ss5- $100,000 
Amherst College ....... eda eaeeatiossiides sebbbesse - 100,000 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass............. .... 100,000 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.... .... ............ 100,000 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn................ 100,000 
Yale College, for Sheffield Séientific School .......... 300,000 
CII ing cn das: ceed cc di disc Seicscdsccésce. vee 200,000 
Union Tireol. Sem’y. for the endowment of cadetships. 60,100 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y...............seeeeeeeeee 100,000 
CPR OE THORNS ooo oc cc css ccccecccesccctccceces - 100,000 
CI Pe ecctee cece. or ccereces crccens-seoweses 200,000 
Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. ..................e0++.. 50,000 
incoln University, Chester Co., Penn................... 100,000 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.............. 100,600 
I rs cence, © wig ges Beth ode sien cccsces sacce 100,000 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn...................... 100,000 
ils aan p PENS tedceds cheb ccatacuecobess é 50.000 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, O....................0.ce0e 50,000 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind...... ......... .. 50,000 
I ae, oie. ade duess coda naan te gubanhesthenchine 40,000 
I inca s osha chek $< <d te4dpiho scipath a talents $2,100,000 


....-Captain Pratt has submitted the eleventh annual re- 
port of the Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, Penn. 
The total number of Indians of both sexes in the school is 
950,of whom 359 are new pupils. Of the 950,170 have been re- 
turned to agencies, 11 have died,and 769 remain at school.On 
the subject of industrial training Captain Pratt says that 
it has been urged that the trades taught are of little prac- 


tical value to the students when they return to their agen- 


cies. He says this presupposes the continuance of tribal re- 
Jations. The time will come when these tribal relations 
will be broken up and a large number of Indians who in 
this generation will be self-supporting are so trained as to 
be able to do a good day’s work in the office, in the field or 
at the bench. Among those at Carlisle he notes several 
who have become blacksmiths in car shops with white men 
as helpers; another is in a machine shop; others are regular 
carpenters; many are valued farm helps; and one has be- 
come an expert in dairying work. Three of the Indian 
girls have become nurses and earn fifteen dollars a week. 
Very few, he says, of those who have been in the school and 
have returned to reservations are unable to support them- 
selves by labor in any capacity. 


....At the recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Columbia College a large number of Fellowships were es- 
tablished worth $500 a year each, to be granted to graduates 
of a college or scientific school for the purpose of assisting 
him in the pursuit of special lines of investigation or scien- 
tific research. Twelve of these fellowships are to be 
awarded next July, eighteen in the following year, and 
twenty-four the year after. ’ 


...»-The Hon. William W. Foulke, of Indiana, President 


of the Civil Service Reform League, of that State, has been 
unanimously elected as President of Swarthmore College, 
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December 11, 1890. 


Penn. - Mr. Foulke is forty-two years old. He is expected 
to assume office on the first of March next, 


....-According to the new catalog of Princeton the 
whole number of students on roll is 850, of whom 749 are 
in the undergraduate department. 


...-Prof. Edmund J. James, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been offered the chair of Political Economy in 
Harvard University. _Professor James is only thirty-five 
years old. 











Personalities. 


THERE still lives in North Elba, N. Y.,a Negro family 
whocame with John Brown’s family in 1849 to North Elba, 
where John Brown is buried. This Negro—Deacon Epps— 
was born in Connecticut, and attended a school of Negro 
children in his native town and fitted himself for a teacher. 
He removed his family to Troy, N. Y., and was employed 
on a Hudson River steamboat atthe time Gerritt Smith 
was organizing Negro settlements in the Adirondack re- 
gions, and joined John Brownon his way from Massachu- 
setts to North Elba. The region was too cold and the sea- 
son too short for the Negroes to succeed as farmers, and the 
effort failed. But one point, however, was gained, namely 
that a Negro as a land-owner in that day could and did in 
this locality excrcise the elective franchise. This Negro 
trom the first cast a vote as an American citizenin North 
Elba. He bas maintained the respect and good will of the 
community. He is a trustee of a Union Church [white] in 
North Elba and isa deacon inthe Baptist Church [white] 
of Lake Placid—a church which has a very large attend- 
ance of visitors during the summer season. 





.... William Dudley Foulke, who has just been elected to 
the presidency of Swarthmore College, is a son of the late 
Thomas Foulke, of this city, who was in his day a promi- 
nent minister of the Society of Friends. During the last 
few years he has devoted himself almost entirely to litera- 
ture and social and political reforms. He was the chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Suffrage Association fora 
number of years. He has published several books, the 
best known of which is ‘‘The Slave and the Saxon’’; and he 
is now engaged on a biograpby of Oliver P. Morton, the 
great war Governor of Indiana. He has spent the greater 
part of the last two years abroad, pursuing special lines of 
study. Heisa manof large means, and has a very valu- 
able private library. 


....Alexandre Dumas, novelist and dramatist, is a gener- 
ous and cultivated art collector, his private gallery of 
modern pictures being considered the finest in Paris—city 
of galleries. His close curling hair and heavy mustache 
have become quite white, and with his flashing black eyes, 
mobile countenance, eloquent gestures, and stately bear- 
ing, make him a conspicuousjfigure, while the brilliancy of 
his talk and the warmth of his nature open all doors to 
him. 

....-The Empress Frederick is taking a great interest in 
Dr. Koch’s discovery. On Sunday last she visited the 
private hospital of Prof. Hermann Krause, where Dr. 
Koch’s assistant had placed several of his patients, and 


-listened to the professor with great attention. It will be 


remembered that Professur Krause was one of the medi- 
cal attendants of the Emperor Frederick during his last 
illness. 


....The Turkish Minister at Washington. Mavroyeni 
Bey. has recently received from the Sultan the grand 
cordon of the Order c* the Medjdie, a distinction which is 
never awarded, in Turkey, to diplomatic officers whose 
rank is below that of Ambassador. Mavroyeni Bey, an 
envoy officer, is the first officer of his rank who has re- 
ceived the honor. 


...The home of Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, the novelist, is in 
the Queen Anne Mansions overlooking St. James Park, 
London. Here she has charming rooms that are always 
bright with flowers, and here she receives a delightful cir- 
cle of friends. Far from disclaiming her age, Mrs. Linton 
makes her boast of having lived in three reigns. 


...-Alphonso XIII, of Spain, not being much skilled in 
the handling of fork and spoon, ate his chicken with his 
fingers the other day. His attendant remonstrated with 
his Majesty and said: ‘“ Kings do not eat with their fin- 
gers.” The little fellow quietly replied: “‘ This King does,”’ 
and continued his meal in the same fashion. 


...-The first lady at the German court is a former New 
York girl, Miss Lea, who is now Countess Waldersee. She 
is closely related to the Emperor by marriage, and the Em- 
press is particularly attached to her. New York girls 
have a way of going to the front and staying there. 


...,Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the Norwegian writer, has a 
daughter who gives promise of becoming a great singer. 
Her father has just completed a volume of poems, which 
as fast as they were written Froken Bergliot Bjérnson set 
to music, 


....Rudyard Kipling’s peculiar Christian name is said to 
have had its-origin in the fact that his father and mother 
plighted their troth on the banks of Lake Rudyard. 


....Chief-Justive Royce, of the Vermont Supreme Court 
Bench, who is in his seventy-first year, has announced his 
intention of resigning, owing to physical indisposition. 


....Mayer, who took the part of Christus in the “Passion 
Play” at Oberammergau, received $200 for his share in the 
presentation of the religious drama. 


....Eastman Johnson is to paint ex-President Cleve- 
land’s portrait to hang in the white House. 


.».» Hider Haggard has gone to Palestine to get up an- 
other ef his extraordinary romances. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
Music. 


THE revival of the New York Chorus Society, after an 
undisturbed inactivity of more seasons than those few in 
which it flourished under Mr. Theodore Thomasand Mr. C. 
Mortimer Wiske,was effected with the conductorship of the 
last-named gentleman and under decidedly favorable ap- 
pearances for its new future on last Thursday evening. It 
is affirmed that in sleep, particularly, a corporeal chap,e is 
wrought in the human tissues, and that a nap of a few 
years will subject the individual frame pretty thor- 
oughly to somewhat the same process that left the Yan- 
kee’s gun the same old one, except for a new lock, rew 
stock and new barrel. Just how largely the people in Mr. 
Wiske’s chorus are from the ranks formerly drilled by 
him we cannot say. Furthermore, at this opening con- 
cert of his series, he had hardly half of the number 
that he will later rally. But it was pleasingly obvi- 
ous on this occasion that he has secured exceedingly. good 
material in all four divisions; singers with fresh voices 
and with a marked degree of training and confidence, and 
worthy of his careful instruction in their work. The vol- 
umeof tone from the relatively small body of voices on 
Thursday evening was excellent. The singers’ intelli- 
gence was manifest. There is a field for a new and active 
general choral society here, especially in the way of bring- 
ing new works to our hearing, and to this, we understand, 
Mr. Wiske proposes to devote the energies of his cboir. 
The Lenox Lyceum is nota grateful place for as small a 
chorus to work in as that heard on Thursday; but the char- 
acteristics of the Society, so far as represented, were grat- 
ifyingly shown. The concert had a double interest—bring- 
tog out for the first time in this city Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
cantata ‘‘ The Golden Legend.”’ This work has been heard 
in many adjacent cities, but not before in New York. We 
could well have spared it. It is a flaccid, invertebrate, 
feeble work, devoid of any, except a very modest me- 
chanical merit, weak in ideas and treatment—and 
a thing that might be spun out and sung on for 
two or three hours longer without the hearers 
arriving at the vestige of an idea that’has strong character 
or enough dignity or unconventionality to impress. As to 
apy quantity of originality,it is a rather a humorous fortune 
that here united Mr. Longfellow’s poem with Sullivan’s 
reminiscent mind. In the field of cantata or of secular ora- 
torio, this ‘‘ Golden Legend ’’ is not worth half a page of 
* lolanthe ” or “‘ The Princess Ida” in their province. It 


‘was composed for the Leeds Festival in 1886. There is no 


reason why it should be helped to any lease of life or of 
popular favor here. The soloists were competent to and 
acceptable in their work, with the exception of the tenor, 
Mr. William J. Lavin, who showed himself perfectly un- 
equal to his duty—the other artists being Miss Clemence dé 
Vere, Mrs. Hattie Clapper- Morris and Mr. Carl Dafft. The 
honors, indeed, were carried off by Mrs. Clapper-Morris. 
whose fine voice made much of the commonplace music for 
Ursula. Mr. Wiske had the help of a good-sized and ef- 
ficient orchestra. and directed it and his singers with care 
and ability. 

The second week of the opera season at the Metropolitan 
twice repeated Franchetti’s ‘‘ Azrael’’ to large audiences, 
and more clearly attests itas an opera likely to grow in 
popular favor as well as one that prophesies emphatically 
to the careful and unprejudiced analyst of its elements 
as to the future position in his art that its young writer 
ought to be able to attain. The efficiency of the important 
members of the company heard in it, Miss Jahn, Mes. 
Ritter-Gotze and Mr. Dippel are well illustrated by 
Franchetti’s music—particularly as to the admirable 
contralto named. On Wednesday night *‘The Hugue- 
nots” was brought forward. With such an outlook 
for the season’s general repertory its exceediogly 
bad performance, first, last and altogether, may be 
forgiven. Mrs. Pauline Scholler-Haag, the Vale tine 
of the evening, could not make amends by her dramatic 
earnestness for a coarse, uneven and ill-managed voice that 
wandered incessantly from the key and vibrated till the 
ear was tired. Miss Jennie Broch (Marguerite de Valois), 
is a singer whose small soprano, whatever can be said of it, 
as to quality or training, is nearly useless in our very 
large opera-house. Mr. Gudehus sang—or rather declaimed 
and sereamed Raoul like a butcher or an auctioneer. In- 
deed, neither he nor anybody on the stage, except Mr. 
Fisher seemed to have the least comprehension of what 
Meyerbeer’s music or Scribe’s characters stood for, or 
into what true art could make either one or the other. 
The fourth act especially, was treated by the principals, 
chorus and orchestra, with a cruelty seldom equaled here, 
By way of compensation, ‘‘ Tannhiuser’”’ was given on Sat- 
urday afternoon, with Mrs. Mielke and Mr. Gudehus in 
the same splendid style as when it was brought out the 
week before. Such a difference is there between singers 
capable of their duties and in their element—and out of it, 
The second novelty of the repertory, Smareglia’s “ Vassal 
of Szigth,” will be produced to-morrow night. 

Other music in the week was the Schubert Club’s con- 
cert at the Lenox Lyceum, Mr. C. Mortimer Wiske direct- 
ing; the Mendelssohn Glee Club’s (invitation) concert at 
Chickering Hall on Tuesday; two piano-forte recitals by 
Mr. Franz RKemmel, in the Madison Square Theater, on 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons; and the New York 
Philharmonic Society’s second concert (the two hundred 


and forty-ninth in its complete record) on Saturday. Gold- 
mark’s new “Prometheus Bound” Overture aud Dvérak’s 
stirring “‘ Husistzka” one were given; and Spohr’s anti- 
quated and on the whole soporific and outlived and out- 
worn program-symphony ‘“ The Consecration of Sound ”’ 
Miss Clemence de Vere sang (in music by Mozart and 
Dvorak); but this busy artist’s painstaking perform- 
ance of neither was of a sort to be creditable to her flexible 
bat over-praised and (just now) dangerously overworked 
voice. 

Tne Manuscript Society’s first concert, Mr. William J. 
Henderson’s lecture before the New York Connrevaneny of 
Music, and the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches 
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Uews of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the House of Representatives the Senate bill re- 
ferring to the Court of Claims the claim of the Chesapeake 
Female Coliege for property destroyed during the War, 
was passed by a vote of 121 to 86. On motion of Mr. Si- 
monds the Copyright bill was taken up, and finally passed 
by a vote of 139 to 95. The proposition of the bill is to per- 
mit foreigners to take American copyright on the same 
basis as American citizens in three cases: First, when the 
nation of the foreigner permits copyright to American cit- 
izens on substantially the same basis as its own citizens; 
second, when the nation of the foreigner gives to American 
citizens copyright privileges similar to those provided for 
in this bill; third, when the nation of the foreigner is a 
party to an international agreement providing for reci- 
procity in copyright, by the terms of which agreement the 
United States can become a party thereto at its pleasure. 
A subsidiary but important proposition to the bill is that 
all books copyrighted under the proposed act shall be 
printed from type set within the United States or from 
plates made therefrom..... The bill for the punishment of 
every guardian, conservator, curator, committee, tutor or 
other jadiciary agent for the embezzlement of the pensions 
of a ward was passed,....A bill was passed authorizing the 
Secretary of War to issue 1,000 stands of arms to each of 
the States of North and Seuth Dakota, Wyoming, Nebras- 
ka and Montana. The House aiso passed the Pensions 
Appropriation bill. 








....-Fourteen Moonshiners have been captured in 
Charleston, W. Va. They are members of the notorious 
Danice band that has infested the mountains of McDowell 
County for about five years. They were surprised and 
captured in their headquarters by a force of deputy mar- 
shals. The gang was surrounded and covered with rifles 
before they knew the approach of a foe, and surrendered 
without resistance. Only three members escaped. 


.... The Second Session of the Fifty-first Congress assem - 
bled at noon on December Ist. The Senate met and ap- 
pointed a committee to act with the House Committee in 
nc tifying the President that Congress was ready to receive 
any communication he might be pleased to make. Senator: 
elect Carey, of the new State of Wyoming, and his col- 
leage, Mr. Warren, took the oath of office. The President’s 
Message was then announced and read. 


....The King of Hawaii arrived at San Francisco on 
December 4th. Prior to leaving: Honolulu, King Kala- 
kaua issued a proclamation designating Princess Liluo- 
kalam as regent. 


....As a result of a heavy snow-fall in Oklahoma, many 
thousands of settlers are destitute. 


FOREIGN. 


....Germany has officially recognized the United States 
of Brazil. 


....Herren Bebel and Meister have been elected Parlia 
mentary leaders of the Social Democrats in Berlin. 


....A bomb was thrown at Valencia, at the residence of 
the Archbishop of the diocese, and exploded under one of 
the windows. Much damage was done to the building. 


....The Reichsrath re-assembled at Vienna on December 
4th. The budget for 1891, which was submitted to the 
House, places the expenditures at 564,473,940 florins, and 
the revenue at 566,769,572 florins. 


....A number of Kurdish chiefs held a meetiug at Erze- 
roum, and signed a document ia which they promise to 
abstain from molesting the Armenians, and to keep peace 
among the tribes, and to panish all marauders. 


-..-The cork factories in the district of Algarve, i 
Portugal, areidle. The reason assigned for the stoppage 
of work is that siace the new Tariff law went into effect in 
the United States exports of manufactured cork to that 
country have ceased. 


..--Dr. Russeli, senior pathologist at the Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary, claims that he has discovered the cancer 
parasite, which he maimtains he has traced to a fnngus of 
the yeast type. He is sti!i pursuing experiments in this 
department of research. 


....Emin Pasha, whois at the head of a German expedi 
tion, has arrived at Lake Victoria. The expedition had a 
number of fights with Arab slave-traders, but it was suc- 
cessful in all the engagements. All the European members 
of the expedition are well. 


----The French Chamber of Deputies rejected a proposal 
for the abolition of the match monopoly. The Chamber 
adopted a proposal raising the rate of tax on the transfera- 
ble securities from three to four per cent. M. Rouvier, 
Minister of Finance, announced that the measure would 
produce 29,000,000 francs. more revenue,and would facilitate 
the adoption of the budget. 


..-.Notwithstanding that the difficulty between the 
President and the Ministers of Brazil regarding the 
punishment of the officers who wrecked the offices of 
the Tribuna has been satisfactorily settled, the city is agi- 
tated. The newspapers demand that the Government 
give guarantees securing the liberty of the press. Troops 
patrolled the streets for the purpose of preserving order. 


..--Intelligence was received in Halifax, N. S., of a dis- 
aster in the Bay of Fandy, off Harborville, Cornwallis, 
atwo topmast schooner being capsized and going down 
with all hands. Tae disaster occurred on December Ist, 
ten miles distant from the shore, and was witnessed by 
persons on land who, owing to a heavy storm, were unable 
to give assistarve. The vessel sunk ten minutes after 
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turning over. The identity of theschooner is unknown, 
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GENERAL BOOTH’S PLAN. 





WE have hardly ever given a more important and in- 
teresting symposium than that which this week dis- 
cusses General Booth’s plan for saving the outcasts of 
London, and answers the question whether it can be ap- 
plied to New York, 

There are several points which come out in this dis- 
cussion. The first of these is, that there is no such mass 
of hopeless poverty and crime in New York as there is 
in London. This is for us a very cheering fact, and re- 
lieves us of the responsibility for such extensive methods 
as those which are necessary and have been suggested 
for London, In London there have been generations of 
poverty; and for many escape from the lowest misery is 
impossible by their own efforts. They must be lifted 
out of it. In this city the cases of destitution, 
numerous as.they are, do not depend upon such 
conditions as leave a man’s efforts hopeless of 
success. Under ordinary circumstances any one can get 
a living, such as it is. Our poor people generally live, 
if not in real comfort, at least not in squalid misery. We 
have not the desperate and terrible problem before us 
which confronts London. The second point is thie, that 
the poorest people of New York City as a class are not 
accessible to the methods which General Booth pro- 
poses. They do not talk the English language, most of 
them; and they cannot be reached through Protestant 
methods, They are Germans, Poles, Hungarians, Bohe 

mians, Italians, and Russians. They are Roman Catholics. 
or Jews. This is very different from what is the fact in 
London, where the great mass of poverty is English- 
speaking and Protestant. They can be reached through 
Salvation Army machinery, That is impossible here in 
New York. 

A great difficulty, from the Protestant side of any 





work for the poor of the city, is the fact that the various 
denominations do not work together. No other point 
in this whole discussion will attract more notice than 
the charge which is brought really by Archdeacon 
Mackay-Smith and repeated by others, that the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of this city will not work in such 
bumanitarian labor with other Churches. Like the 
Archdeacon, we. fail to see any justification for any 
such exclusiveness. 

The papers of the labor reformers, Messrs. Swinton, 
McGlynn and Croasdale, will be read with much inter- 
est, and be suggestive if they are not helpful; while the 
views of such men as Judge Kilbreth as to the hopeless- 
ness of reforming certain classes of criminals deserve 
attention. 


» 
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THE EMBATTLED FARMERS. 








THe farmers are in a warlike mood. They are in- 
clined to raise the standard of revolt against both the 
old political parties, and, following the advice of the 
prophet Joel rather than that of the prophet Isaiah, to 
‘*beat their plowshares into swords and their pruning- 
hooks into spears,” and to say to the Republican and 
Democratic Parties: ‘‘ We who were weak are strong.” 
The farmers have been holding a National Convention 
the past week in Ocala, Fia., and the outcome is a call 
for a convention to be held in Cincinnati, February 23d, 
1891, to organize a political party. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, which the convention of last 
week represented, has had a marvelously rupid growtb. 
Its first national convention was held only a year ago, 
avd yet in the next Congress it will have between fifty 
and sixty Representatives; it has the governorship of 
South Carolina, and it claims to have the balance of 
power in the Legislature of Kansas and in two or three 
other States. The farmers are feeling, therefore, as tho 
the most attractive and productive field at present is the 
political field, and it seems quite probable that the com- 
ing convent‘on at Cincinnati will endeavor to secure a 
political organization, so that Alliance candidates may 
be nominated for the Presidential campaign in 1892. 

We do not, of course, believe that there is the slightest 
prospect that the Farmers’ party will ever becomea per- 
manent party or that it will achieve even a temporary 
success, Its history is too clearly foreshadowed by that 
of the Granger and Greenback movements, both of 
which came suddenly into existence, grew rapidly for a 
short time, and then almost as suddenly disappeared. 
The Farmers’ Alliance is a combination of some of the 
ideas of the Granger and Greenback movements, Like 
the Greenback Party it wants asupply of legal-tender 
treasury notes which shall be limited only in quantity by 
the needs of business. This is the ‘‘fiat money” idea of 
the Greenbackers. In addition to this the Alliance wants 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. It seems to think 
that the issue of a large supply of money by the Gov- 
ernment, both in paper and silver, will secure for the 
individual all the money he needs, and will insure the 
national prosperity. While the Sub-Treasury scheme 
was not incorporated in the platform adopted unani- 
mously by the Alliance on Friday last, it was brought 
up subsequently and will, it is thought, be adopted 
in a modified form. This is one of the wildest 
schemes that the doctrine of Paternalism in Government 
has ever brought forth. The mere statement of it is 
sufficient to condemn it. No sound’ thinker would en- 
tertain ii fora moment. We cannot understand how it 
could ever secure a footing, even for debate, in Congress. 

The Alliance is very strongly opposed to monopolies 
and corporations and moneyed interests generally. It 
regards them all as enemies of the public weal. It 
would have the Government control all railroads by 
commissions; and if this does not secure an abatement 
of the evils of railroad management, it would have 
the Government own and operate all means of trans- 
portation. On this subject the Alliance seems to have 
changed its position since the October convention of 
last year. Then it declared positively in favor of hav- 
ing ‘‘all means of communication and transportation 
owned and operated in the interests of the people, as is 
the United States postal system.” Now it proposes, first, 
to try the plan of State control of railroads; and, if that 
is not successful, to have the railroads then all pass into 
the hands of the Government. 

Upon these principles the Alliance movement is pro- 
fessedly based. Is this a sufficient basis for a new polit- 
ical party? So faras the free coinage of silver is con- 
cerned the Democratic Party is disposed to do all that 
the new party could do if it were placed in power. In 
many of the States it is as thorougly committed to free 
coinage as these politieal farmers are themselves, and 
we regret to say that there is only too much favor shown 
to free coinage by Republicans in some parts of the 
country. It is hardly possible that there can be any issue 
between the Alliance, if it should enter politics, and the 
Democratic Party on the question of free silver. 

Nor do we believe that the Alliance could make much 
headway in a political campaign if it made its Sub-Treas- 
ury idea its most prominent plank. There are signs 
already that some of the Alliance men begin to see that 
this idea is chimerical, and it is doubtful whether it 
would figure largely in a Presidential campaign. There 
is really no question of importance left in the platform 








upon which the farmers could go before the people as a 


national organization. 

As a movement, the Alliance is not the result of sound 
thinking at all. It isa sort of blind protest against the 
influences which it believes are responsible for the agri- 
cultural depression of the past few years. The farmers 
of this country are, as a class,a very sensible set of men. 
To adapt one of President Lincoln’s sayings: ‘*‘ You may 
fool all of them part of the time. or part of them all the 
time, but not all of them all the time.” Long before the 
time comes to nominate candidates for the Presidential 
campaign of 1892 those of a reflective turn of mind will, 
we doubt not, find ample reason in the operations of the 
McKinley law for a return to their allegiance to the Re- 
publican Party. There is no party that has the interest 
of the farmer more at heart than this party. The 
farmer received special consideration from the framers 
of the new Tariff Act, and when that Act is fairly in 
operation and the business of the country shall have be- 
come adjusted to it, we apprehend that he will find that 
he is reaping large benefits from it. 

The rock that will eventually divide and defeat this 
movement, if it becomes definitely political, will be the 
partisan idea. The Democratic Party is seeking to 
direct it. It has great strength in the South, and while 
ex-Union and ex-Confederate soldiers fraternizsd at 
Ocala amid demonstrations of great enthusiasm, the 
passage of the resolution denouncing the Lodge bill 
caused not a little bitterness of feeling, and some of the 
Northern delegates felt that the South was showing its 
hand a little too boldly. There is a wide difference be- 
tween Farmer Tillman, the Alliance Governor of South 
Carolina, with his narrow race ideas, and the wide- 
awake and liberal-minded farmer of the West and 
Northwest. When it is seen that the Southern Alliance 
men ate at the bottom unconverted and unconvertible 
Democrats, the Republicanism of the Northern Alliance 
men is likely to assert itself. A National campaign or- 
dinarily runs in close channels and men are forced, 
practically, to a choice between two parties, one of 
which is sure to be the Republican and the other is 
equally certain to be the Democratic Party. If the Al- 
liance plans to enter the campaign it will find itself be- 
tween the upper and the neither millstone. 


» 
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CHURCH RE-UNION AND CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


THERE is avast difference between the two; and if the 
twelve distinguished gentlemen who unite in the 
Church Review’s symposium on Church Re-union will 
permit us to say so, about all there is worth contending 
for in Church Re-union is the effect it might have on 
Christian Unity. After reading through their able and 
interesting papers, it seems to us clearer than ever that 
Christian Unity is the unrecognized but divinely in- 
tended consummation to which all these movements for 
Church Re-union must bring us nearer. 

The utterances of the twenty non- Episcopal divines, 
who expressed themselves on the Bishops’ declaration 
in a previous number of .the same Review, gave some 
little sign that the common ground for organic re-union 
might be found. If Professor Briggs’s interpretation 
could be put on the now famous phrase—*‘ the historic 
Episcopate locally adapted,” if it could be made availa- 
ble for a ministry one in official parity but three in ex- 
ecutive gradation, the ugly rocks which had turned the 
strait between the waiting fleets into a maelstrom would 
disappear, and two at least of the divided fleets might 
unite. 

But Professor Briggs’s interpretation fares hard in the 
hands of the Episcopal guardians of the rocks. Among 
the twelve writers in the symposium Bishop Coxe 
alone makes any decided effort to reduce the barriers: 
and what he has to say as to the inveterate obstacle in 
the Episcopate is not that time will help or that a way 
out will be found, but that there isno way of coming 
together on this line, and that the two fleets must sail 
back to Nicza, get united there, and, making a new 
start, come into port on some now unknown line of 
catholicity. This amounts to saying, ‘‘ Brethren, let us 
pray,” which, under the circumstances, is about the 
best thing to be said, tho it does novimmediately enlight- 
en our minds, and still leaves abundant room for pa- 
tience and waiting. 

The other eleven divines succeed only in showing 
what a firm, hopeless and multifarious obstacle to or- 
ganic union lies in this ‘* historic Episcopate locally 
adapted.” As far as this goes they seem to usto have the 
argument—at least they make it impossible to doubt 
that fora long time to come in the Episcopal Church, 
the ‘‘ historic Episcopate,’ "however se adapted, ” will be 
simply ‘‘ apostolic succession.’ 

Professor Garrison says boldly that Christendom will 
not be brought back toa catholic unity by the proceed- 
ings of assemblies nor by the declaration of Bishops, but 
by the gradual flowing of the multitudes back into the 
Apostolic Communion and the decay of other bodies. 

Professor Davenport takes much the same ground, 
and pleads it as his reason for thinking that organic 
unity is not a very near probability. 

If catholic unity depends on organic re-union, one 
must lay down these papers with a feeling of deep and 
bitter disappointment; for if they show anything, they 
indicate that the young and vigorous tides of life in the 
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Anglo-American Episcopal Church, are, for the present, 
at least, moving toward the assertion of catholicity ina 
very different way from that of modifying its doctrine 
of a priestly ministry by tactual succession from the 
Apostles. 

But while Caourch Re-union gains little from this dis- 
cussion Christian unity gains mucb. Even that highest 
of High Churchmen, John Henry Hopkins, is as gracious 
as he is uncompromising, and remarks with genial 
humor that tho the English and American non-Episco- 
pal Churches have been failures, they are, on the whole, 
a very respectable set of failures. The spirit of the 
papers on both sides is perfect. Both parties reach a 
level of Christian recognition which is not only the 
promise of an advance, but is an advance. Whatever 
becomes of Church Re-union in such discussions Chris- 
tian Unity flourishes. These discussions need only to be 
pushed on through some few more stages to bloom out 
into that full, ripe and self-conscious Christian unity 
which we believe to be the consummation of all Church 
Re-union. 

When this is accomplished we shall not need Bishops’ 
Declarations, we shall not need to discuss methods for 
organic re-union. Tne end we have prayed for will be 
reached. Variations of creed and practice will remain, 
but they will not divide. Christendom will present per- 
haps a more various face than it does now. The ten- 
dency to variation and differentiation is as potent in spir- 
itual matters as in the orders of Nature. Butevery new 
differentiation is the birth of a new quality, a new kind 
of vigor, and instead of introducing confusion makes 
the order more wonderfal. 

For him that looks only for the unity of Cristendom 
by way of organic re-union the outlook presented in 
these papers is dark, but for those who expect that 
union to come in by the way of Christian unity they 
give a new assurance that 1t is near—perhaps at the door. 
Already we catch sight ef a Christendom where organic 
differences do not restilt in’ spiritual separation and 
whose spiritual unity will donrinate aj last even its or- 
ganic life; where, tho the voice of the Church is neither 
a solo nor a unison but the oratorio of an endless 
variety, there will be but one song and one harmony. 

In this view of the matter the non-Episcopal commu- 
nions are much farther advanced toward catholicity and 
union than the Episcopal. That ‘‘ historical Episeopate” 
which has been put forward by them as a basis of 
union is a rock of stumbling and a stone of offense. 


in 
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GOVERNOR TILLMAN’S INAUGURAL MES- 
SAGE. 


WHOEVER else may not know his mind or dare to ex- 
press it, Governor Tillman certainly has the courage of 
sharp opinions. He was inaugurated last Thursday at 
Columbia, S. C., and his inaugural address was one of 
the most extraordinary documents ever offered to the 
public, It is worth while to quote passages from it. 
He thus describes the last election in South Carolina, 
and thus glories in the defeat of the combination 
against him and his Farmers’ Alliance of the ‘‘ straight- 
out” Democrats and the Negro Republicans who voted 
for Colonel Haskell : 


“Tn our own State the triumph of Democracy and white 
supremacy over mongrelism and anarchy, of civilization 
over barbarism, has been most complete, andit is gratify- 
ing to know the.fact that this was attended by a political 
phenomenon which was a surprise to all of us. Our col- 
ored fellow-citizens absolutely refused to be led to the 
polls by their bosses. The opportunity of baving their 
votes freely cast and honestly counted, which it has been 
claimed is denied Negroes, caused scarcely a ripple of ex- 
citement among them. They quietly pursued their avoca- 
tions and left the conduct of the election to the whites.”’ 

When it is remembered that he expressly threatened 
violence if the Negroes dared to vote, this is rather re- 
markable language. To illustrate what he was under- 
stood to say we give here the language of an intelligent 
South Carolina farmer as published in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution: 








“The Haskell movement was full of perilfor the State. 
If the white people in the cities, re-inforced by the Negro 
vote in the country, could have defeated Tillman, the 
anarchy which would have followed would have heen 
indescribable. The defiant utterance of Tillman that 
he would shoot down the first white man who attempted 
to vote a Negro in such a way was violent, but its effect was 
wholesome. The crisis had to be met—it was met, and the 
Negro proved to be worthless timber in the hands of those 
who had hoped to use him,”’ 


lt is not surprising that these Negroes did not vote. 

Governor Tillmao’s description of South Carolina, 
under Governor Chamberlain, will hardly please tbat 
gentleman. He says: 


“The dismal experiment of universal Negro suffrage, in- 
spired by hate and cowardly desire for revemye, the rotten 
Government built upon it and propped with bayonets, the 
race antagonism which blazed up and is still alive; the 
robbery under the form of taxation; the riot and debauch. 
ery in our legislative halls and at our Capital; the prostitu- 
tion and impotence of our courts of justice, while rape, 
arson und murder stalked abroad in open daylight; the 
paralysis of trade; the stagnatien of agriculture; the de- 
moralizatioa of society; the ignorance, the apathy, the de- 
spair which followed and brooded over the land, all these 
things have we endured aud survived.” 





But this condition, he says, is past. The Negro is 
now practically excluded from the ballot; the white man 
rules. That condition is fixed, and now white and black 
should live together in peace and prosperity. The 
Negro’s conduct in the recent campain shows that he 
has begun to realize at last that *‘ his best friends and 
safest advisers are the white men who own the land and 
give employment.” Under these circumstances the 
dominant race can put aside their fears. He says: 

“ When it is clearly shown that a majority of our 
colored voters are no longer imbued with Republican ideas, 
the vexed Negro problem will be solved, and the fear of a 
return of Negro domination will hauvt us no more. Can 
I not appeal to the magnanimity of the dominant race?"’ 

The colored people, he admits, have grievances. It is 
natural that they should have received retaliatory injury 
in memory of all the wrongs and insults which they 
heaped upon the whites during their eight years’ rule. 
But they rule nolonger. I[t is now understood that the 
Negro has no right to rule white men, and such being 
the case the white man should protect the Negro. Thus 
he develops his thought. 

‘‘ We whites have absolute eontrol of the State Govera- 
ment, and we intend to retain it. 

“ The intelligent exercise of the right of suffrage, at once 
the highest privilege and most sacred duty of the citizen, 
is as yet beyond the capacity of the vast majority of colored 
men. We deny that ‘all then are created equal.’ Itis not 
true now and was not when Jefferson wrote it. But we 
cannot deny that it is our duty, as the governing power in 
South Carolina, to insure to every individual, black or 
white, the ‘right to life, liberty and pursuit of happiness.’ 
With all the machinery of the law in our hands, with 
every department of the Government—executive, legisla- 
tive aud jadicial—held by white men, with white juries, 
white solicitors, white sheriffs, it is simply infamous that 
resort should be’had,to lynch Jaw, and that prisoners shonid 
be murdered because the people have grown weary of tae 
law’s delay and of its inefficient administraiion.”’ 

All this is brutally frank. It simply denies not only 
the language of Jefferson, but it denies the justice of 
manhood suffrage. It denies the capacity of the Negro 
for government. Of a piece with it are the other rc- 
ommendations. He demands at whatever cost a consli- 
tutional convention; but what he wants a constitutional 
convention for is to nullify the Constitution of the 
United States and to disfranchise the Negroes, just as 
Mississippi has done by her constitution. He also wishes 
to increase the poll-tax from one dollar to three dollars 
That is another device to shut out the Negro from the 
suffrage; he must pay three dollars a year for the privi- 
lege. And it probably looks toa division of the poll-tax 
school money between the races aceording to the 
amount paid by each race. He recommends that the 
State shall ‘‘in combination with other Southern States” 
arrange for the compilation of school books, all others 
being forbidden in the public schools. Why this com- 
bination is to be with ‘‘ other Southern States,” unless 
for the purpose of making instruction sectional, no man 
can understand. Indeed, he complains that in some of 
the text-books used in South Carolina, the late War is 
spoken of as a *‘ rebellion,” and that he would not allow, 
He also demands that the State University be abolished 
and its property sold, and that instead of it tne ayricul- 
tural institution, Clemson College, be maintained. This 
is in part a blow at the Columbia Straight-outs who op 
posed his election and supported Colonel HaskelJ. The 
present J.cgislaiure is overwhelmingly composed ot Till- 
man men, and has already turned out old officers and 
put original ‘villman men into their places, and is likely 
to retire Senator Hampton. Those who accepted ‘Till- 
man only after the Convention stand no chance; they 

want no ** Latter-day Saints,” they say. The Legislature 
holds office for two years, and the outlook is dark for 
the State. The Negroes may find occasion to regret 
that they did not vote as a body for Colonel Haskell 
when they had the opportunity. 
> 


IN ANTICIPATION OF FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


In 1892, the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America will be celebrated. Divine Provi- 
dence, which determines the seasons and the bounds of 
habitations of races, has given South America and 
Mixico to the Latin, the United States and Canada to 
the Germanic peoples. Trained in the forests of the 
mid-continent, and on the seas and waters of North- 
western Europe, the mighty youth of this race was 
nourished. The liberty of the individual, based on 
peculiar customs of land tenure, of social order and of 
political organization, was so vitally a part of the @er- 
manic man, that even the feudalism which covered all 
Europe could not eradicate it. When the Germanic 
man came to America—whatever his name, nickname 
or patronymic—from the Pilgrim of New Eogland to the 
Salzburger of Georgia, he instinctively (or providen- 
tially) divided the land, and organized society on the 
models framed in German forests unnamed centurics 
ago. Mr. Palfrey’s suggestion that the choosing of rep- 
resentatives hy the Dutch citizens of New Amsterdam, 
in 1641, was borrowed from the Dorchester colonists, 
might have once satisfied uncritical readers, Now the 
student of Freeman, Stubbs and Herbert Adams looks 
toacommon ancestry in Germany, for institutions older 








Of all the countries in Europe, feudalism obtained 
least hold of the Netherlands. Further, from the earliest 
centuries of known history, these Batavians were 
leagued in confederate alliance and understood thor- 
oughly the federal principle. Never submitting to the 
Romans, nor allowing their language to be introduced, 
they called themselves as individuals Franci, or free- 
men, and their political organization Gemeen schap, or 
community of peoples; that is, the United States. 

When, therefore, after the discipline of the medieval 
period, and the upheaval of the R-formation, the intel- 
lect of the Northern nations broke its trammels, the 
democratic spirit in Church and State found a new and 
powerful expression. In Northern Europe, Holland was 
the first nation to form a federal republic. Freedom 
of conscience was made the corner-stone to carry out her 
purpose. The little Protestant republic had to fight for 
eighty years the most powerful military despotism in 
Europe. Yet during this time, with an open Bible, 
sci: nce, schools for the people, universities, arts and in- 
ventions, commerce and colonies, the Dutch were the 
wonder of Europe. To Jews, Walloons, Scotch, Hugue- 
nots, English ‘- Brownists,” or Separatists—all exiles for 
conscience’ sake—the little republic gave asylum and 
freedom. 

Just at the end of the first forty years, when the little 
republic had compelled Spain to yield to terms and 
truce, the English exiles from Scrooby entered Holland. 
For nearly twelve years these high-souled men and 
women at Amsterdam and Leyden found welcome em- 
ployment, prosperity, and, above all, ‘‘ freedom to wor- 
ship God.” Their church at Leyden grew to three 
hundred members; and the land, on which their pastor’s 
and some other of the company’s houses stood, was 
b ught by them for an equivalent of nearly thirteen 
thousand dollars. Nevertheless, above all desire of 
worldly good, they wished to plant in broader fields the 
precious seed which they had brought with them, aud 
in a land where their mother-tongue would still be 
theirs. Besides, war was to break out again in 1621, 
an! their sons were already enlisting in the Dutch army. 
Wuile still there were enough young men in their 
strength. a movement must be made. So, setting their 
faces to America and cuasting southward in bleak De- 
comber, the ** Mayflower” was caught and held in the 
strocg right arm of Massachusetts instead of in some 
warmer part of ‘‘ Virginia.” Stepping upon a rocky 
bowlder, a pilgrim older than themselves, and shaking 
**the depths of the desert gloom” with prayer and 
hymn, they began their settlement. Unconsciously they 
illustrated, in making shelter and defense and allotting 
land, ‘‘ the Germanic origin of the New England towns.” 

Here, at Plymouth, historians of the United States lo- 
cate the. germ of this Republic. Without doubt, New 
England, thus begun, has best developed the principle of 
representative government. But whence came the 
priuciple of federation, that cardinal feature of cur Con- 
stitution, which cost us the Civil War? Whence came 
the ideas of the separation of Church and State, and 
freedom of conscience? Whence came the inspiring 
example of successful revolt against arbitrary govern- 
meot? If we read the writings of Franklin, Madison, 
Hamilton, Bancroft, it is impossible not to notice the 
powerful example of Holland, and the influence of the 
Empire State in the formation of the American and 
greatest of all Republics. What kindly Providence was 
it, that inlaid between Cavalier and Puritan the tolerant 
Dutchman and Quaker; and, so near the center of the 
thirieen colonies, the cosmopolitan State in which eigh- 
teen languages were spuken in 1643, and in which all 
nationalties and creeds found from the first a hospitable 
home! 

None will, none wishes to deny the glory of New Eng- 
land—‘‘distinctive. America.” Since the formation of 
the Old Colony Club at Plymouth in “1769, anniversary 
celebrations, deluges of oratory, poetry and prose, art 
memorial and hardened tradition have glorified the 
Pilgrims, But what of their hosts? Wl} at of the first 
United States, so named and made in 1579, the first fed- 
eral union, the first free republic that granted liberty 
of domicil, conscience and worship, and in popular 
education set so noble an example to the Pilgrims? 
What of the nation that shelters not only the Scrooby 
exiles who began New England, but also the Protestant 
Walloons who began New York and the Huguenots 
who, thu nowas invisible as sugar dissolved in the cup, 
settled in Massachusetts, New York, and the Carolinas ¢ 
What of the land which fed and harbored the Palatinate 
Germans who from the fury of Louis XIV, fled to 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and New York, and 
later the Protestant Salzburgers, whom Carlyle eulo- 
gizes so grandly, who settled Georgia? 

From what gate of exit sailed these colonists who, for 
conscience’ sake, were as men whom ‘' immediately the 
Spirit driveth into the wilderness” of America? The 
glory of the Pilgrims bas been sung, that of the others 
has not. Yet it was mainly, tho not wholly, in one free 
repablic that they all found asylum and comfort. It 
was from one huven that most of them sailed, and that 
place was Delitshaven, now part of the city of Rotter- 
dam. 

It is proposed to raise at Delftshaven, ‘‘ in grateful 
recognition of Dutch hospitality,” some durable tolsen 





than trans-Atlantic immigrants of any sort. 


of appreciation of hoth hosts and guests. The Boston 
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Congregational Club has inaugurated the enterprise, and 
calls upon all Americans to honor alike the principles 
and the founders of the two republics to join in the en- 
terprise. Twenty-five thousand dollars are asked for, 
equal, when expended on the other side in art material 
and labor, to sixty thousand dollars. To the Pilgrim, 
leader of all the colonists, who, for conscience’ sake, 
came to America, and built up the thirteen original 
States of this Republic, let the memorial be reared. 
Shall not this be in 1892? 


THE PROHIBITORY LAW OF IOWA. 


SECTION 1528 of the Code of Iowa contains the Prohib- 
itory law of that State, whose validity, with that of the 
amendments thereto, came before the Supreme Court of 
Iowa in the first instance, and then before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in what is known as the 
Iowa *‘ original package” case. This section declare. 

“No person shall manufacture or sell, by himself, his 
clerk, steward or agent, directly or indirectly, any intoxi- 
cating liquors, except as hereinafter provided. And the 
keeping of intoxicating liquor, with the intent on the part 
of the owner thereof, or of any person acting under his au- 
thority, or by his permission, to sell the same within the 
State contrary to the provisions of this chapter, is hereby 
prohibited; and the intoxicating liquor so kept, together 
with the vessels in which it is contained, is declared a nui- 
sance, and shall be forfeited and dealt with as hereinafter 
provided.” ' 

The exception to the application of this section relates 
to intoxicating liquors manufactured and sold “ for 
pharmaceutical, medicinal, chemical or sacramental 
purposes,” under special licenses or permits from 
a county court of the State, for which provision is 
made by law. The Supreme Court of Iowa, in the 
case of Seisy v. Hardin, held this legislation to be valid 
as against any objection thereto arising from the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The case being by writ 
of error removed to the Supreme Court of the United 
Scates, that Court reversed the judgment of the State 
Court, and remanded the cause to the latter court for fur- 
ther proceedings in accordance with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the former. The ground of this reversal, as 
remarked by Chief Justice Fuller in concluding his deliv- 
erance on the subject, was that ‘* the legislation in ques- 
tion is to the extent indicated repugnant tothe third 
clause of Section 8 of Article 1 of the Constitution of 
the UnitedStates.” (Seisy v. Hardin, 135 U. 8., 160.) 

The exact point decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in this case, and with reference to which 
it reversed the judgment of the Supreme Court of Iowa, 
is thus stated in the syllabus of the case: 

“A statute of a State, prohibiting the sale of any intox- 
icating liquors, except for pharmaceutical, medicinal, 
chemical, or sacramental purposes, and under a license 
from a county court of the State, is, as applied toa sale 
by the importer, and in the original packages or kegs, 
wnbroken and unopened, of such liquors manufactured in 
and brought from another State, unconstitutional and 
void, as repugnant to the clause of the Constitution grant- 
ing to Congress the power to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and among the several States.” 

This decision does not in the remotest manner touch 
the validity of the Iowa Prohibitory law, except in a 
single application of that law, and that application 
occurs when it is sought to make the law operate upon 
the sale of intoxicating liquors manufactured out of the 
State and brought thereto, and by the importer thereof 
offered for sale in the original packages, unbroken and 
unopened. In this case, and this only, was the statute 
of Iowa held to be repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States. The decision by no means repeals and 
upsets the whole Prohibitory law of that State, but 
leaves the Jaw untouched and unaffected, with the sin- 
gle exception stated. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in this case, as in many other cases, is that no 
State law, simply of itself, and by force of merely State 
authority, can interdict the introduction and sale of an 
article of inter-state commerce, whether it be intoxi- 
cating liquor or anything else, while and so long as it 
retains this character. We have never seen any good 
reason for criticising or finding fault with this judg- 
ment. It seems to us entirely correct. A very queer 
condition of affairs in this country would exist, if inter- 
state commerce were left exclusively to State legisla- 
tion, or if the States had concurrent jurisdiction with 
Congress over this commerce, There would be no end 
to the conflicts and animosities resulting therefrom, and 
no peaceable means for their adjustment. The framers 
of the Constitution intended to avoid these evils in the 
commercial power delegated to Congress, and by neces- 
sary implication denied to the States, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has construed the Constitu- 
tion in a way to secure the result. 

That Court in the delivery of its opinion in the Iowa 
‘* original package ” case through the lips of Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller, while asserting the uaconstitutionality of 
the Iowa Prohibitory law in the single application spec- 
ified, also asserted in no less than eight distinct in- 

t times in the way of qualification, and at 











others in that of direct and positive averment—that it 
was in the power of Congress so to regulate inter-state 
commerce that State authority might, withoyt hip- 





drance by the Federal Constitution, act upon the articles 
of such commerce at the moment of their arrival in the 
State of their destination for sale and consumption. The 
frequency with which, and the relations in which this 
doctrine was stated by Chief Justice Fuller, make it 
more than a mere obiter dictum; and clearly imply that 
the Court, as such, had considered the point, and meant 
to suggest in this case a remedy which Congress could 
in its discretion supply by legislation. We have, more- 
over, the same idea uttered by the Court in Lyng v. 
Michigan, 185 U 8., 161; Stoutenburg v. Hennick, 129 
U. 8., 141; and Bowman v. Chicayo & E. Railway Co., 
125 U. S., 465. Precisely what should be the form of 
the remedy to be supplied by Congress, is a point not 
stated by the Court; but that sucha remedy exists in 
the powcrs of Congress was both intimat d and directly 
affirmed. 

It should hence be borne in mind that the Supreme 
Court did not decide that, under no circumstances could 
the Iowa Prohibitory law, in respect to the disputed ap- 
plication thereof, be constitutional. What it dec.ded is 
that, in the then existing state of legislation by Congress, 
he law, in this application of it, is repugnant to the 
clause of the Constitution granting to Congress its power 
to 1egulate commerce. Whether Congress has in the 
Wilson act supplied the requisite remedial legislation, 
so as to allow the Iowa law and all other similar State 
laws to go into full effect, as against any constitutional 
ground of objection, and what is the true construction 
of the Wilson act, are questions for the Court yet to con- 
sider and determine. Three cases are already on its 
docket which will bring up these questions; and in due 
season the people will know what it thinks on the points 
involved, and probably better understand its decision in 
the [Lowa “‘ original package” case. It is fortunate that 
the country has one great tribunal whose decisions set- 
tle the law, and put an end to all legal dispute. 


Editorial Ustes. 


WE give our readers this week twelve extra pages, forty- 
four in all, of which four are cover. The special feature of 
the issue is a symposium suggested by General Booth’s 
scheme for saving the poor of London. We have asked a 
number ot the best experts in New York to tell our readers 
how far the plan will apply to this city. Before reading 
the symposium it would be well to read the full review of 
General Booth’s book, and there get an exact idea of 
what the scheme is. On the side of the Church, Dr, 
Schauffler, of the City Mission; Henry Wilson, D.D., who 
has charge of the mission work of St. George’s Church; the 
Rev. S. L. Loomis, author of ** Modera Cities and their Re- 
ligious Progress’; and Father Meissner, of Holy Cross 
Mission, give their views; from the side of official service, 
Judge Kilbreth, Presiding Justice of the Tombs; Charles 
D. Kellogg, of the Charity Organization Society; and Wil- 
liam Blake, Superintendent of the Out-door Poor, record 
their experience; while from the side of the social reformer, 
Father McGlynn, of the Anti Poverty Society; W. T. 
Croasdale, editor of the organ of the Henry George Single 
Tax Reform; and John Swinton, labor agitatcr, speak with 
full freedom. The Countess von Krockow, in response to 
a cable dispatch from us, writes on Professor Koch’s cure 
for consumption; President McVicar tells how the late 
election affects Prohibition in Kansas; the former *‘ Nun 
of Kenmare,” tells a story of Parnell and Ireland; Mr. 
R, W. Gilder rejoices in the passage by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the International Copyright bill; the Hon. 
John Jay defends himself and the Hawkins Statistics 
against an attack; J. H. Ecob, D.D., supports a certain 
amount of religion in the public schools; Kate Foote gives 
her letter from Washington; and Miss Ward writes of Art 
in Chicago. The poems are by Helen Gray Cone, Douglas 
Sladen, C. G. D. Roberts, Virginia B. Harrison, and F. D. 
Sherman, and the stories by Matt Crim and Edmund Col- 
lins. 








WE have reeeived the following note from Dr. Spear: 
To THE Eprror Or THE INDEPENDENT: 


A California correspondent, who seems to bea regular read- 
er of THE INDEPENDENT, requests me to farnish him with “three 
or four reasons why Christ came to earth.” In answer to this 
request | have to say that [ absolutely know nothing on the sub- 
ject except as | am informed in the Bible. Turning to that 
book, [ find that the herald-angel, who announced the birth 
of Jesus to the shepherds, said to them: “Fear not; for betiold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour which 
is Christ the Lord.” (Luke ii, 9, 10.) Listening to the prophetic 
utterance of Simeon when the infant Jesus was presented in the 
temple, I hear him say: ** Mine eyes have seen thy salvation 
which thou bast prepared before the face of all people—a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy peopie Israel.” (Luke 
ii, 30-32.) Sitting at the feet of Jesus himself, I hearthese words: 
“For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world. but that the world through him might be 
saved.” (John iii, 16,17.) “ And whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant; even as the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran- 


som for many.” (Matt. xx. 27,28) Turning to the great Apostle. 


tothe Gentiles, I learn from his pen that * Christ Jesus came 
into the world to gave sinners”; that * when the fullness of the 








time was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons,” and that “ God commendeth 
his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.” (i Tim. i, 15; Gal. iv, 4,5;and Rom. v,8.) Seeking light 
in the inspired wisdom of John, “ the beloved disciple,” I find 
that God “the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world”; that * God sent his only begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through him”; that God “ sent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins,” and that “ for this purpose the 
Son of God was manifested, that he might destroy the work of 
the Devil.” ({ John iii, 8, and iv, 9, 10,14.) Turning to Hebrews, 
I learn that “forasmuch then, asthe the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same 
that through death he might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that isthe Devil, and deliver them that through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” (Heb. ii, 14, 
15). These passages explain to me why * Christ came to eart h”. 
and 1 hope that my correspondent and all others of like mind 
who may chance to read this note, will deem the explanation 
amply sufficient. God’s love, immanent and eternal, is the 
prime and moving reason * why Christ came to earth.” Man him- 
self, in his necessities and wants, is the reason in man “ why 
Christ came toearth.” He came to be the Saviour of man. The 
need of an atonement for sin, in order that man might be saved, 
is the reason “ why Christ came toearth” in a body of flesh and 
blood. The subversion of the power of the Devil is still another 
reason ** why Christ came to earth,” as John says, to * destroy 
the works of the Devil.” Here are four reasons, which is the 
full number asked for. 


WITH praiseworthy promptness the Senate, under the 
lead of Mr. Hoar, has taken up the Natioual Election b |! 
and given it a place on the calendar as unfiuished business. 
It will therefore come up every afternoon for discussion 
until final action is taken. The bill, as reported from the 
committee, is the bill which passed the House, but con- 
siderably modified. It is very much shorter than the 
House bill, omitting many of the smaller details which 
made that bill objectionably long. The section with refer- 
ence to domiciliary visits is also to be omitted. The bill 
has been under discussion every afternoon, the Democratic 
Senators speaking at length upon it. Their points of ob- 
jection to it are the same as those already presented so 
fully in the Lower House. The only new argument we 
have seen is that by Senator ‘Turpie, of Indiana, who 
pointed out that while it was charged that the Negro vote 
was suppressed in the South, it was equally true that the 
rights of the Negro are suppressed in the North. He is not 
elected in any of the Northern States, he said, to any 
prominent office. The Senator seems to see no difference 
between suppressing the right of the Negro in the South 
to vote and not electing him to officein the North. It is 
tbe right and duty of every qualified voter to cast a ballot; 
but it is not the right and duty of every qualified voter tu 
be elected to some prominent office. It is ridiculous to 
contend that it is a suppression of the right of a citizen 
not to elect him to office. The discussion promises to be 
interminable. Senator Gray, of Delaware, has already 
consumed three days in his speech on the subject, and if 
the debate is allowed to go on there is no likelihood that 
the measure will be brought to a vote before March. It is 
plainly the duty of the majority of the Senate to introduce 
‘a rule that will bring the measure to a vote at a reasonable 
time. This measure ought not to fail. Every Republican 
Senator should fee] that he is pledged to secure its 
passage. 


Most of the Democratfe critics can find no good in 
President Harrison’s Message. They were bound to con- 
demn it in any event. If it had indicated a change of front 
in consequence of the recent elections, they wculd have 
taunted him with weakness. As it is, they do not credit 
him with courage. They say it is stupid obstinacy. If it 
had given little attention to the history of the year and the 
condition of our finances, foreign relations, etc., they would 
have abused it for its emptiness. As it is, they say it is 
tedious and tells everybody what wasalready known. Now 
and then we find an exception to the rule of blind partisan- 
ship. The Buffalo Courier, tho a strong party paper, ix 
able to take a fair view of the Message. It says: 

“Taken all in all, and looked at from a Republican point of 

view, the second annual M of President Harrison is a 
strong and creditable document. . , . The Message is addi- 
tional evidence of what the Courier has repeatedly asserted, to 
the effect that President Harrison is a faithful representative o! 
the principles and the policies of his party. In spite of all that 
is said to the contrary he is the leader of his party; he dues not 
stand at the head of any faction, and he is to-day the logical 
candidate for the Republican nomination in 18¥2.” 
Why cannot State papers receive a fairer and juster criti- 
cism from both parities? It is not creditable to our inteili- 
gence as a people that par‘isanship should color every par- 
agraph of comment on public Officials and official action. 








A RATHER sharp correspondence has been published 
between Dr. R. Heber Newton and Dr. C. H. Parkhurs', 
both of this city. The latter had criticised the Municipal 
League mevement and declared that it was tarred with 
the same brush of dirty politics as the parties which it at- 
tempted to replace. Dr. Newton wrote him an open letter 
aod asked him what he meant, requesting him fully to 
state in what respect the Municipal League was open to 
such a charge. Dr. Parkhurst replies that the People’s 
Municipal League “ was advertised as an ethical attempt 
to divorce our municipal government from partisan poli- 
tics,” but that those that managed it ‘‘ ran out two 
annexes,a Republican annex and a Democratic annex ’”’ anil 
decided beforehand to put up a Democrat for Mayor. He 
wants to know how that is non-partisan politics. We can- 
not quite understand the excellent Dr. Parkhurst. When 
it is determined to make an-election board non-partisan 
they take pains to put in both Democrats and Repubiic- 
ans, so many of each; and when Democrats and Republic- 
ans united ia the Municipal League it was agreed cer- 
tain officers should be Democrats and others Republicans. 
We cannot see how that makes the thing partisan. [t ap- 
pears to us the way to make jt non-partisan, 
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Tue cplit of the Irish Nationalists has come. Parnell 
fought agaiost it with a fertility of resourceand an energy 
which command all intellectual admiration; but his efforts 
were devoted not so much, apparently, to the welfare of 
Ireland as to the maintenance of his own supremacy in its 
councils, It is simply ridiculous to imagine that such men 
as Dillon, Sexton, the McCarthys, father and son, and 
O'Brien, have not the interest of lreland as much at heart 
as Mr. Parnell. The leaders have thrown him overboard. 
Scarce one of even second rank is with him, yet he holds 
thirty out of eighty of the Nationalist members of Par- 
liament. This is a very considerable following, and a 
formidable one; but it is held by the power of the purse. 
These are men created by Mr. Parnell, and who are sup- 
ported by the thousand dollars a year which he pays them 
out of the fund which he controls. Here is the secret of 
Mr. Parnell’s power. He holds the purse-strings: During 
the week the Church has come out against him with unan- 
imous voice, archbishops, bishops and priests. He has been 
denounocedin the Catholic cathedrals and churches of lre- 
land. This is a tremendous force against him; but it is 
one which he has met once before, and it is not at all cer- 
tain that he cannot meet it again. He once before scorned 
the uttack of the bishops and called them “ papist rats.” 
The trish will is not wholly subservient always to ecclesi- 
asticaldomination. It has had a habit of saying: ‘‘We will 
take our religion but not our politics from Rome’’; and 
whea the Lord Mayor of Dablin refuses to desert Parnell, 
the Church to the contrary notwithstanding, and when he 
enters the fight in Ireland with more courage than do his 
opponents, the end is not at all clear. The Irish cause can 
hardly affurd two opposing camps; and while it is per- 
fectly clear that those who have thrown him overboard and 
have elected Justin McCarthy, an ex editor of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, as their leader, with an active council behind, 
are 1n the right, it is not at all unlikely that Parnell may 
dowa them after all. 


FATHER JOHN B. TABB, of St. Charles College, in the 
following note to THE INDEPENDENT, defends the doctrine 
of “Intention ’”’ against Mr. Lea’s articles in two of our late 
issues: 

Mr. Henry C. Lea’s ad captandum title, “Is There a Roman 
Catholic Church?” heads a non sequitur and provokes a reply? 

Te principle of Intention, tho less well defined,is recognized 
in political and social, no less than in matters ecclesiastical. 
For example, take a will—the making of which is to many the 
most solemn trasaction of life. There is, indeed, something sac- 
ramental about it, considering the enormous disproportion there 
exists between the moment’s actof affixing the signature and 
the consequent entailment. Now a will, however accurately 
drawn, must depend upen the intention. This disproved, the 
document before the law is made nul! and void. 

No insult can be taken by a reasonable man where none is in- 


To take the given case of the hosts to be consecrated: Does not 
precisely the same principle determine a pecuniary transac- 
tion? Should an honest man pay, tho mistaken, something less 
than the sum of his debt, when intending to pay the whole, his 
integrity ‘is unimpaired; on the contrary, should he, by mis- 
take, over-pay, the receiver is dishonest in retaining the surplus 
and this on account of the debtor’s non-intention. 

Were intention not an integral part of responsibility, Mr. Jay 
Gould might, in jest, speak these words in a phonograph, ** I be- 
queath you my fortuue,” and thus bind himself to as many 
legal heirs as “* dropped a nickcl in the slot.” 





WE priat this week an article by J. H. Ecob, D.D., which 
will be a delight to those who hold that this is a Christian 
nation, and that therefore a mild establishment of the 
Christian religion by theState isdesirable. But Dr. Ecob’s 
argument rests on curi.us misapprehension of the views of 
those who hold that the public schools should not teach 
religion. Wegiveauexampleortwo. Hesaysit isclaimed 
that ‘the moralities should be excluded, because tax-pay- 
ers differ as to the basis of morals.” No one ever said such 
athing as that. He says the secular theory of godless 
schools would exclude Christian teachers, because such a 
teacher cannot restrain his influence. Thatis an irrelevant 
and ex.reme conclusion. The secular theory does not demand 
go lless schools any more than it does immoral schools. He 
says that this theory of “ godless schools’ (a term of re- 
proach bo.rowed by him from certain Catholic enemies of 
our public schools) would exclude chaplains from regi- 
meats, reform schools, prison and asylums. That is an error. 
What applies to public schools in free society does not ap- 
ply to people locked up in barracks and asylums and pris- 
oo+, Even prisoners and paupers and blind children in 
asylums have religious rights, and when the State forbids 
them to go outside their walls to provide for these wants 


themselves, the State must supply the deficiency with as 
littleinjustice as possible. Thatdoes not apply toa state of 
society such as that in which the public schools exist. The 
distinction of condition is radical. Such minima as the 
ovening of a political convention with prayer, sometimes, | Executive Committee of the Baptist Premillennial Coa- 
oc the putting of “ In God we Trust’’ on silver coin, are not | ference, recently held in Brooklyn, a ietter of thanks for 


worth considering. 


THERE has for years been a division of sentiment among | conferences. We always select the best men for this work, 
Methodists as to the propriety of continuing their mission | and pay them good prices. This is the business of a first- 


in Bulgaria. On this point the Indian Witness says: 


“ At this distance, after so many unprofitable years of costly 
experiment, we cannot see what justification there can be for 
the continuance of the mission, unless there are some tangible 
results. With open doors in other and more needy lands, where not propose to make any virtual apologies or any vasks 
the whitened fields only wait the sickle of the Gospel reaper, ont Sen, cater te ab feewend in the 
it seems perilously near a misappropriation of mission furds changes for the future, but rather to @ 


to continue the work in Bulgaria.” 


This is a very low plane of consideration. Does the Master 
only call Methodists to mission work where the harvest sensible. 
is already ripened, where the results are quick, where the 
labor js light? Who, then, is to go into the hard flelds and | the urgeat necessity that Coogress should take prompt 
prepare them for the reaping-time? This looks like cow- action for the relief of the Supreme Court of the United 
ardice, like shirking. Bulgaria must not be entirely aban- | States from its great excess of Judicial] business. There is 
doned hepause it has been almost barren bitherto. . The 


to the Lord’s cause for the Methodists to abandon Bul- 
garia. Letthem learn a lesson from the brave and patient 
Moravians, who seem to have chosen the hard fields. They 
work in tiem as diligently as tho the results were large 
and immediate. 


IT is difficult to keep one’s patience, within reasonable 
bounds, in view of the repeated delays in the execution of 
the law against murder in this State brought about by the 
interference of Federal judges. No less than three cases of 
such delay have occurred within a few months, and thai, 
too, without the slightest foundation in the facts to call 
forthe delay. Two of these cases have already gone to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and now, as it seems, 
Wooa’s case, the Negro murderer, who was to be executed 
last week, must go there in consequence of the unwise ac- 
tion of United States District Jadge Brown, of this city. 
. The real object of the electric-light conspirators who are 
engaged io this business, and who pay the lawyers’ fees, is 
to break down the law for the infliction of capital punish- 
ment by electricity, and if possible to procure its repeal. 
Kemmler has already been executed contrary to their pur- 
pose. They then tried the game in the Jugiro case; ard 
th s case being decided azainst them by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the same tactics, on a new and equally 
shallow pretense, have been put into operation in the case 
of Wood. The theory set up in the last of these cases is, 
that Wocd, being a colored man, was not lawfully con- 
victed, beeause the grand jury indicting him and the jury 
convicting him were composed entirely of white persons. 
‘There would be force in this theory if the law of this State 
excluded colored men from either jury; but there is no 
such law; and the Supreme Court of the United States has 
settled the principle that where there is no such exclusion 
by law, ic is a matter of no consequence, so far as the va- 
lidity of the indictment or conviction is concerned, whether 
the jury be composed wholly of white personsor not. Itis 
enoouyh that there is no legal discrimination in the organ- 
ization of ajury. This shameful business of trifling with 
jastice as admunistered by State courts ought to come to 
aneod. It has already gone very much too far by Federal 
interference. 


... We publish this week a telegraphic dispatch from 
Professor Francis, of Atlanta U niversity, very jubilant over 
the proposed union between the white and colored Congre- 
gationalism of Georgia. The separation of the two has 
been a buraing shame, and at the last National Council it 
called for plain language. We happen to know that from 
the North very strong influences have been brought to bear 
looking to a just union which should recognize the equal- 
ity of both white and black in the Church of God. We have 
failed before going to press to get the text of the agree- 
ment, and therefore cannot express an opinion as to its 
justice. If it divides the churches in conferences by local- 
ity and not by race, it is right. But Professor Francis as- 
sures us that it will be satisfactory to the colored churches; 
and if justice is done them we shall heartily rejoice. 


.... We are glad to see that The Sunday School Times 
vigorously defends the word tireless, which is not found in 
the new International Webster. It has letters from a large 
number of scholars and writers whom it consulted, most of 
whom defend the word and few of whom ever knew before 
that it was questioned. Mrs. Rose Terry Sooke says it isa 
word that is needed, because it differs from untiring. One 
who is untiring in fact might, under other circumstances, 
become tired, but the word tireless indicates an incapacity 
of fatigue. Prof. Francis A. March says the word is good 
and has abundance of parallels such as exrhaustless, resist- 
less, quenchless, dauntless, fudeless, relentless, reckless; 
and that the reason why it is not in the old dictionaries is 
that the printers got tired before they reached t. 


.... We do not need to say anything at length about the 
magnificent victory of international copyright, achieved 
last week in the House of Representatives after previous 
defeat. We suppose there is no doubt that the Senate will 
pass the law, as it has once passed one that is almost iden- 
tical. We here simply adopt the article, written for us by 
R. W. Gilder, who has done such good service for the cause 
through the Copyright League, and whose words we glaaly 
accept as our own editorial utterance. 


..--The Democratic Senators, at their caucus held last 
week, resolved to fight the Federal Election bill pending 
before the Senate inch by inch. The proper course fur Re- 
publican Senators to pursue is to give the Democratic mi- 
nority a reasonable time for debate on the bill, and then 
bring the question to a vote. If to this end it is necessary 
to alter the rules of the Senate, then let this be done. The 
bill should be passed ia some form this session. 


... We have received from Secretary Needham, of the 


the character of the report we gave of the Conference. It 
is our aim to vive fair and adequate reports of all religious 


class, nndesominational religious newspaper. 


....1t is a good sigan that the policy of Republicans in 
both Houses of Congress will be in harmony with the prin- 
ciples so well stated in the President’s Message. They do 


usual line of Republican principles, without consulting 
political enemies as to the course to be pursued. This is 


...-Attorney-General Miller, in his report, emphasizes 





Lord cannot mean that Bulgarig shall not have the (jos- | gress should find time during this session to pass tbe bill, 
pel, As we look at it, it would be little short of treason * or sowe other bill that will gain the end, 


.... Republican Members of the House of Representatives 
owe it to themselves, to their constituents, and to the 
party, to be present in their seats when the House is in 
session; so that Democrats cannot, prevent or delay 
the orderly transaction of business. Those who fail in 
this respect must have a good reason for the failure, or 
be guilty of a must inexcusable omission. 


....Notwithstanding the incredulity of the Democratic 
press, it is certain that the manufacture of tin plate will 
soon be begun in this country by several firms. In a little 
while, if people will exercise patience, we shall be able to 
produce tin plate as good and as cheap as that which comes 
tous from Wales. The McKinley law will amply vindi- 
cate itself if it is given the chance. 


-.»» here are so many colored students at Atlanta Uni- 
versity that all the available space in the buildings is oc- 
cupied, and so much accommodation has been secured out- 
side thatall the practicable facilities in that direction have 
been exhausted. This fact shows the desire of the colored 
race for learning, and is a hopeful signin respect to the 
future of that race. 


....M. Pelletan, in his report of the French Budget, 
sets down the nominal public debt of France at 30,300,813,- 
594 francs, and says that “this is the largest public debt in 
the world ”; and then adds that ‘‘ French credit is suffi- 
ciently solid to allow of French stock being reckoned as 3 
per cents.”” France is accustomed to keep her word with 
her creditors. 


....Senator Quay is reported as saying that he has no in- 
tention of resigning his place as the head of the Republic- 
av Committee. Whether he resigns or not, he will not hold 
this position in the next Presidential election. He must 
get out or be gotten out of the way. The last election in 
Pennsylvania has settled this point. 


...-[t is quite evident that the passage of the resolution 
by une National Conyention of the Farmers’ Alliance, pro- 
testing against the Lodge bill, was the result of a Demo- 
cratic maneuver. ‘The Colored Alliance refused to be 
caught in that Democratic trap. 


....-A curious feature of the new Mississippi Constitution 
has almost escaped notice. It declares that all bequests to 
religious or ecclesiatical societies shall be null and void, 
even altho they are made for benevolent purposes. This 
almost passes comprehension. 


...“* Carpet bag vampires ”’ is not exactly parliamentary 
language, but itis what Governor Tillmanin his Inaugu- 
ral Message calls the South Carolina Republicans who 
came from the North, and with them he associates the 
** baser native traitors.”’ 


..-- The Constitution, of Montana, purporting to be pub- 
lished “* by authority,’’ provides that ‘‘no idiot or insane 
person shall not be entitled to vote at any election in this 
State.’”? Has Montana such an article as a grammarian or 
a proof reader? 


.... The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands is talked of. 
lt would be a grand thing for the country, and men of all 
parties might be expected to favor it should the people of 
the Islands themselves desire it. 


....Governor Hillis reported as having finally made up his 
mind that it is the Senatorship or nothing, and his conclusion 
is that he will take the Senatorship for the present, and 
trust luck for the future. 


..--The bequest of $2,100,000 by D. B. Fayerweather, of 
this city, to twenty different colleges, is one of the most 
magnificent on record, and is an example to other men of 
wealth. 


....A committee in charge of the plan of the Delftshaven 
Memorial, of which we speak elsewhere, has for its chair- 
man William E. Griffis, D.D., of Boston. 








....-Matthew Henry, in his ‘Commentary on the Bible,’’ 
says: 

“True penitents have other thoughts of God and Carist, and 
sin and holiness, and this world and the other, than they have 
had, and stand oth2rwise affected toward them. The change of 
the mind produces a change of the way.” 


..-“*The preacher’s life,’’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘is his 
best sermon.” Very true. If he does not preach well by 
his life, and thus impress those who know him with the 
fact of his own personal godliness and purity, he certainly 
-will not preach well with his lips, however eloquent they 
may be. The people will judge of him as they ao of other 
‘men. 

...-lf we would be happy we must carry with us the ele- 
ments of happiness in ourselves. If we do not, we cannot 
carry them in mere circumstances. So living as to have ‘a 
good conscience toward God and man”’ is the great secret 


of earthly happiness. The reverse is the great source of 
our miseries in the present world. The Lord will spiritu- 
ally bless those that honor him. 


.... We should never, in the interpretation of the Bible, 
so construe figurative passages as to make them contradict 
other passages not figurative. Neither should we so con- 


strue general statements as to bring them into conflict 
with other statements that clearly limit and qualify them. 
The non-observance of these two rules is quite sure to lead 
to false interpretations of the Word of Gud. 


....James opens his epistle by exhorting those to whom 
he wrote, to “countit all joy when” they should “ fall 
into diverstemptations.”’ By ‘‘ temptations’ he evidently 
meant trials and afflictions—things that invaded and im- 
paired their present happivess; and the exhortation is that 
they should think joyfully of these things, rather than be 
discouraged and rather than be complainers, The philos- 
ophy of the exhortation is that such a trial of faith ‘work 


a bill pending before the Senate for this purpose; and Con- | ¢%b patience,” and that the patience thus acquired is al- 


ways worth More to the soul than it costs. (James i, 2, 3.) 








It takes faith to understand this philosophy, and also faith 
to apply jt. Mere deprayity neither relishes por applies it, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE METHODIST LAY VOTE ON WOMEN. 


RETURNS of the vote of the laity of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on the question whether women shall be eli- 
* gible as delegates to the General Conference, are now com- 
ing in by districts. By the courtesy of presiding elders, 
requested by us to fill out and return to us blanks fur- 
nished by us with the vote of the districts, we are evabled 
to present herewith the vote in several districts. By direc- 
tion of the General Conference the votes in every district 
are to be sent to the Presiding Elder, by whom they are 
to be reported to the Annual Conference to which he be- 
longs: 














District. Conference, ig Age For. Ag’st, 
Springfield . ..New England........ 32 out of 65 630 8189 
Burlington...... . Troy......... .--..--..880ut of 47 269 285 
Saratoga............ © cael’ Sebewetes 44 520 662 
New York.......... New York............ 62 498 «1,349 
Kingston ....... att * , a ee on 581 74 
ear eer New York East...... ha 445 1,319 
Rte soccsenecah Louisiana .....5 out of 10 81 115 
Se: acacsanecas EEG ht abhss ¢a.5¢o% 46 525 1,031 
Elizabeth .......... wo eel. 50 5 = 740 
Baltimore... ....... Washington.......... ty 398 2386 
Wheeling........... Pad des «i Bide d 6 out of 16 116 8242 
Oswego. «-0.0...005 Northern New York.8 out of 29 73 133 
Bucksport. ......... East Maine........... 0 out of 36 182 78 
Rockland .......... ° iM; ees bysaue 27 365 103 
Claremont.......... New Hampshire. ....34 out of 39 398 150 
bce scedi Sdbes Rock River. ......... 2% out of 35 7161 218 
Chieago............. Chicago, German.... 22 4l 774 
Springfield ......... Cincinnati ........... 49 96 8688 
PUR Fo cedvscexecs i a rete 60 951 513 
Salisbury. .......... Wilmington.......... 100 1,025 «1,006 
Eau Claire.. ...... West Wisconsin..... 3 358 80 
Ashland. ........... ” WA ur Valine 166 82 
Cae? ......cscsccee California....... nee 22 508 86101 
Baltimore .... ..... Baltimore. ........... 27 50L 8=—- 960 
East Baltimore.... “ aeaiinsni 689 «=: 971 
iincenes0ee0seeos OAT «6 5. cnccetese 44 983 244 
Holly Springs ..... Mississippi.... ...... 30 154 «448 
Bingbamton ....... Wyoming ............ % 459 = «45 
Springfield. .... ...Vermont...... bees 23 203 = s«120 
Weat Jacksonville. Illinois ............... 87 681 154 
Lexington.......... Lexington......  .. me 175 30L 
Bowling Green..... aed Sve. tieekned 12 148 95 
Meadville........... DS oi tes tilsc seed banes 83 1,022 427 
. OES New Jersey........... 48 428 876 
Burlington. ...8t. Louis, German.. 20 41 616 
Bs octccccnce 06 Central Alabama.... 6 31 228 
Crawfordsville..... N. W. Indiana. ..... 53 620 8275 
Osborne.......... .. He We MORONS... .....- 12 507 5 

Total, 38 Districts, 29 Conferences.............- 16,274 16,911 

















In this list of districts the various sections of the coun- 
try are all represented, North, South, East and West. 

Several of the districts belong to colored conferences. 
That of the Louisiana Conference, the Monroe, goes by 
nearly two to one against the women; and.that of the 
Washington Conference, the Baltimore, gives a large ma- 
jority forthem. There are also two or three German dis- 
tricts. 

In the Chicago district of the Chicago German Confer- 
ence, the vote in favor of the women is only 1 to 19 against. 
The other German districts will probably vote the same 
way. 

The vote in the three districts of the New York and New 
York East Conferences, which are in the immediate beili 
wick of The Christian Advocate, which is strongly op- 
posed to the admission of women, is a very heavy adverse 
vote. 

The vote everywhere is very light. For example, the 
total vote in the Brooklyn district is 1,764. The number 
of full members in that district, as Dr. B. M. Adams, its 
presiding elder, informs us, is 16,391. The number of mem- 
bers in the Elizabeth District is 8,381; number of those 
voting, 1,285. Of the 50 charges of this district, according 
to Dr. A. L. Brice’s report to us, 14 voted in favor of the 
women, 35 against, and one was evenly divided, 11 voting 
for and 11 against. In the Claremont Distrieé only 548 out 
of 3.841 members voted. In the Barlington District 544 
out of 5.334 voted. Presiding Elder Danforth, in reporting 
for the Oswego District, says those ‘‘ not voting are very 
much opposed, and say that only a few women” ask for 
admission to the General Conference. 

Presiding Elder Bestley, in kindly sending us the re- 
turns for the Oakland District of the California Confer- 
ence, says: 

“The vote is the result of little ex-parte statements by the 
pastors. It fairly represents the mind of the Church in these 
parts.”’ 

There are, in all, at home and abroad, more than 500 
districts. The returas we present are, therefore, from 
comparatively a very small proportion of the districts. 

One of the presiding elders accompanies the report of his 
district, which voted in favor of the admission of women 
by more than four to one, with the following: 

As you have evinced some interest in the Woma question 
now pending in the M. E. Church, by asking a report of the 
vote on my district, I offer, after careful inquiry and analysis, 
the following suggestions: 

i. The vote is about in the proportion of two women to one 
man. 

2. The vote was cast chiefly by church officers and regular 
active attendants upon the class and prayer meetings. 

3. The vote was much larger than can be secured under any 
ordinary circumstances at the annual meeting of the society for 
election of trustees. 4 

4. A large negative vote indicates a strong local prejudice on 
political grounds against the W. C. T. U. organization; at least, 
the two are thus reiated in every case on this district. 

&. It is very doubtful if any question of church polity submit- 
ted to the laity would call out a larger vote. 


> 
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FATHER IGNATIUS is holding mission services iu this 
city under a permit from Bishop Potter, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


UNION OF WHITE AND NEGRO CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM IN GEORGIA. 


BY TELEGRAPH TO THE INDEPENDENT. 


TueE following dispatch has been received from Prof. 
C. W. Francis, of Atlanta University: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The General Convention of the Congregational Churches 
of Georgia is the name of a new proposed organization in 
which the churches of both the white Conferences ‘and the 
colored Associations are to be represented in an equal and 
equitable ratio. It will hold annual] meetings and transact 
general business for all the churches of the State and 
represent them in relations with otber bodies of like char- 
acter. The meeting held in Atlanta, December 3d, which 
formed this new body, was a thoroughly representative 
one in which all the parties concerned took a full shareand 
the result was reached with entire unanimity and great 
satisfaction. It was made upof about thirty delegates, 
five of whom came from the Georgia Association of colored 
churches. From the beginning to the end of the three ses- 
sions there was no word or act which could disturb the 
most sensitive. and the utmost courtesy and fairness pre- 
vailed. At the end, after a constitution and rules had 
been adopted and officers elected, taken in due proportion 
from each of the constituent bodies, the Convention rose 
and sung “ Blest be the tie that binds,’’ led at request by 
acolored brother. Then all kneeled in prayer, led by an 
old-time resident of the State, and the benediction was 
provounced by a teacher in a colored school, and all 
were equally at home and all equally gratified. It 
was a memorable scene making a new chapter in history, 
bringing full reward for the patient endeavors of all who 
“with malice toward none and with charity for ail,” bave 
toiled and prayed and waited through the years for this 
consummation. The open sore in Georgia, we may believe, 
is healed, and a great reproach of the denomination is 
rolled away, and all may gratefully say “ Ebenezer.’’ The 
way is thus pointed out for other States and bodies to fol- 
low, and there must be no falling away from this ad- 
vanced position. There only remains the approval by the 
churches of the Georgia Association to make the action 
complete, and this will no doubt soon be secured. The re- 
sultseems so simple, so reasonable, so Christian, that the 
wonder is how it has been so long delayed. Let there be on 
the part of all a thorough forgetfuiness of the things which 
are behind, and a hearty reaching forth unto the better 
things which are before, and we may expect the blessing of 
the Lord to crown the good work done, by glorious reviv- 
als, a great melting down of prejudices, and a general ad- 
vance all along the line. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Catholic magistrates of Ghent, Belgium, cave 








recognized the Salvation Army as a sect, and have fined a 


number of persons who were brought before them charged 
with having creatcd a disturbance at meetings held by the 
Army. 


.... There is trouble again in Ponape, one of the Carolin 
Islands, between the Spanish rulers and the natives. 
Whether it is a sequel of the difficulties which occurred 
when Mr. Doane represented the American Board, as a 
missionary, we do not know. Mr. Doane was badly treated. 
Spanish misrule is no doubt responsible. 


....-The pastor of Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., has resigned his pas- 
torate with a view to entering upon more general work in 
connection with the Evangelical Alliance and mission work 
in France. He bas for some years been very active in this 
field, He has had a very successful pastorate of seven 
years. 


...-The Callao Provenir says that while service was be- 
ing held in Mr. Penzotti’s place of worship in Calle Colon, 
Peru, recently, a mob interrupted it by howling and throw- 
ing stones at the building. It is said that ignorant people 
were incited to these acts of violence by a priest, who was 


subsequently arrested. Penzotti is a colporteur of the’ 


American Bible Society, who has been some time in prison 
awaiting trial on a trumped-up charge. 


.... Evangelist L. W. Munhall has just closed a campaign 
in Shelbyville, Ind., in which all the evangelical churches 
united. The place has about 6,090 inhabitants. There 
were twenty-two saloons, twenty-two houses of ill-fame, 
and sixteen gambling hells in the place. Asa result of the 
meetings these were all closed, as the law requires, by 
proclamation of the Mayor. On a certain Tuesday Dr. 
Muphall spoke, from one to two o’clock P. M., on ‘* Christ 
in Business and Professional Life,” and, tho it was the 
busiest hour of the day, and the town was full of country 
people, every store, save three Jew clothing stores, all the 
factories and nineteen saloons closed, and the largest 
church was packed to the doors with men. They came in 
their working clothes, some in their shirt-sleeves and cov- 
ered with the dust of their work. It was a most extraor- 
dinary meeting. Over one hundred young men publicly 
and verbally confessed Jesus as their Saviour. Han- 
dreds besides have turned to the testimonies of the Gospel. 
Dr. L. W. Munhall is to hold evangelistic meetings 
in Providence, R. I.,in January. Twenty-three pastors, 
including the Episcopal bishop, and the Association at 
Brown University, united in the call. 


...»The Rev. J. Nicum, of Rochester, N. Y., a Lutheran 
pastor who has given great atteation to Church statistics, 
sends us the following paragraph: 


“The statistics of the Lutheran Church for the year 1890 have 
just appeared, according to the Lutheresche Kalender, whose fig- 
ures are most reliable, the Lutheran Church in this country, 
numbers 8,183 churches, 4,839 ministers and 1,153,215 communi- 
cants, being a net increase of 821 churches, 248 ministers and 
| 67,167 communicants over last year’s figures. The General Coun- 





cil numbers $23,058.communicants, increase 12,782; the Synodical 
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Conference 388,784, increase 22,023; the General Synod 155,286, in- 
crease 3,931; the United Synod of the South 84,802, decrease 8; the 
51 independent synods 251,287, increase 25,039. The growth of 
the Lutheran Church duriag the decade last past has been phe- 
nomenal. While the rate of increase in the entire population, 
since 1880, has been a fraction over 28 per cent, the Lutheran 
Church has increased by 452,797 communicants, or 64.68 per 
cent., which is almost twice the rate of increase of 
the population of the country. It may be of ipn- 
terest in this connection to compare the rate of 
increase in some of the other churches with that 
of the population. The next largest ratio is shown by the Reg- 
ular’Baptists. namely, 44.35 per cent., having increased from 
1880 by 937,008 communicants. The third largest increase is 
shown by the Cumberland Presbyterians, viz., 48,822 communi. 
cants, or 43.19 percent. Next comes the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, having an increase of 142,868 communicants, or 41.14 
percent. The membership of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly. South, has increased from 190,028 to 168,791, or 40.63 per cent. 
Altho the immigration of Italians, Irish, Poles, Hungaria: s, 
French, and Roman Catholic Germans has been very :arge 
during the past decade, the increase in memberskip of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has exceeded the ratio of increase in the 
population of the country by only six per cent. They reported 
in 1880 6.143.222 souis, and this year 8,277,089, increase 2,133,- 
817. or 54,735 per cent: Close upon them follow the 
Presbyterians, North, having increased from 578,671 in 1880 to 
775.908 in 1890, which is at the rate of 34.09 per cent. The “ Camp- 
bellites ” or Disciples, reported ten years ago 563,918 communi- 
cants, and this year 186,082 more, an increase of 52.97 per cent. 
The Evangelical Association shows an increase of 36,311 mem- 
bers or 32.37 per cent. The Moravians have now 12,545 members, 
or 32.22 per cent. more than in 1880. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church. North, reports 531,161 members more than in 1880, which 
is equal to an increase of 31-16 per cent. The (German) Re- 
formed have increased by 45,255 members or 29.25 per cent; a 
trifle less, or 29.16 per cent. is the increase of the United 
Brethren. The Congregationalists have kept pace with the 
increase of population. They have grown by 109,065 communi- 
cants, or 28.46 percent. The increase of the Universaiists has 
been 9,380 members’ or 27.95 per cent. and that of the (Dutch) 
Reformed 9,792, or 12.21 per cent. 


Missions. 


HEBREW IN PALESTINE. 


BY THE REV. A. BEN OLIEL. 




















HEBREW is rapidly becoming a living tongue again in 
Palestine. The most ancient Jewish inhabitants of the 
Holy Land were mainly Sephardim—Spanish Jews, some- 
times called Portuguese—who in Palestine, as in European 
Turkey, .\sia Minor, the coasts of North Africa, Gibraltar, 
etc., retained old Castilian as their domestic language, and 
they stili speak it to this very day. In recent years, how- 
ever, large numbers of Jews of other lands—Poland, Rus- 
sia, Rumania, etc., have been driven by persecution and 
oppression to seek refuge in the land of Israel under the 
more tolerant rule of the Turk. Shame and disgrace to 
those so-called Christian nations that it should be so! 
But so it is;and no believer in the literal fulfillment of 
prophecy can for a momeat doubt that God has ordered it 
so to be—that it is, in fact, the commencement of the res- 
toration of the Jews to their own land—their patrimony 
the land given by covenant to the Fathers. Dr. Kellogg’s 
deeply interesting work, ‘‘The Jews, or Prediction and 
Fulfillment,” incontrovertibly proves the actual fulfill- 
ment of prophecy before our eyes iu the land of promise. 
For instance,Jer. xxxi, 38-40, is daily being fulfilled around 
Jerusalem. But on this subject more at some future day, 
mr. 

The result of this locking of Jews from different lands, 
as doves to their windows, is that Palestine is become a 
very Babel of diverse tongues. These Polish, Russian, 
German, etc., Jews speak severally a jargon of their own, 
distinguished by the prefix ‘‘Judeo”’ this and “ Judeo”’ 
that. It is only educated Jews that learn the speech of the 
lands of their birth in its purity; the vast majority keep 
to the Judeo admixture they speak at home and among 
themselves. These Jews, when they arrive in Palestine, 
find themselves among co religionists who talk Judeo- 
Spanish, of which they know nothing. But they all know 
Hebrew to some extent, tho they pronounce it differently 
from the Sephardim Jews. 

From childhood the Jews are taught Hebrew in the 
Rabbinicschools. They have to learn weekly the section 
of the law—the Pentateuch—consisting of four, five or six 
chapters, as also the chapter from the prophetic or histori- 
cal books, appointed to be read the next Saturday, their 
Sabbath, 1n the synagogs. The elder boys have to learn, 
besides, the Chaldaic translation of that section during 
the week, as well as to translate it into the Judeo this or 
that they speak, and thus they learn three languages at 
once. And Rabbinic precept enjoins on all male Jews 
above thirteen years of age to recite every Friday the 
weekly sextion, verse by verse, twice in Hebrew and once 
in Chaldee. Before thirteen the boys begin to study the 
biblical exposition, or commentary of the celebrated 
Rashi, and this is followed by the study of the Talmud; 
but this is the privilege of the few that can continue at- 
tending school, or a seminary afterward. Then, again, 
the daily liturgical services in the synagogs, or at home 
—morning, afternoon, and evening—ranging in length 
from one to three hours; the grace before and after meals 
—and this last is a beautiful composition; the prayer 
nightly in bed before sleep; the brief benedictions before 
tasting anything—fruits, etc.—drioking water, tea, coffee, 
etc., and even bafore smelling a flower; all is said in He- 
brew, so that few Jews are wholly ignorant of Hebrew, or 
unable tounderstand short sentences in it, while the Rab- 
bis and learned seldom converse on religious subjects but 
in Hebrew, or in a large admixture of Hebrew. 

Here in Palestine necessity constrains.the Jews from other 
lands to take to Hebrew as a medium of communication 
with the native Sephardim and among themselves. There 
isno help for it, either they must talk in Hebrew, or re. 





main strangers to each other; and the result is, as stated 
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above, that Hebrew is rapidly becoming again a living 
tongue in the Holy Land. 

Arabic, vulgar or colloquial, is the language of the gen- 
eral population of Palestte, whose masters talk Turkish. 
The Jews must of necessity learn this vulgar Arabic; but 
each learns jast enough for his particular profession or 
business—what his interest renders imperatively indispen- 
sable—and no more. They do not like Arabic per se—it 
sounds like a mimicry of Hebrew and Aramaic. Theylearn 
it from hearsay, not from books. There is no literature in 
this vulgar Arabic; and classical or literary Arabic, there 
isnot one Jewin 10,000 that can read or write it, nor is 
there one Moslem in 1,000 that can read or write it either. 
The Jew had learned two languages at school and one at 
home; and Arabic is a fourth to the vast majority. 

This being the state of matters in Palestine, would it be 
believed? would it be credited? that there is not a single 
missionary either in Jerusalem, Tiberias, Safed, or any- 
where else in the Holy Land that can preach to or converse 
freely with the Sephardim in Jadeo-Spanish, or that can 
speak in Hebrew; nor even any one who can quote the Old 
Testameat or Rabbinic writings from memory! 

There is one in Jerusalem who can read Hebrew; he 
reads the Liturgy every morning in Christ Church. There 
is one at Safed who, I hear, can perhaps do as much. but 
there is not one to my knowledge—I have made strict in- 
quiries—who can converse in Hebrew for five minutes, if 
atall! 1am speaking of missionaries, and not of subordi- 
nate helpers. Of these I know two in Jerusalem who know 
Judeo-Spanish and as much Hebrew as most lay Jews. 

The missionaries at Tiberias, I am told,carry on the work 
among the Jews in Arabic! This is a proceeding to be 
strongly deprecated and objected to.. All friends of the 
Jews and lovers of the inspired Word must rejoice over the 
significant and hopeful faet, that the Jews are being provi- 
dentially forced by circumstances to go back to the lan- 
guage of the patriarchs and prophets, and all must assur- 
edly deplore that anything should be done, particularly by 
miasionaries,to the Jews to thwart or frustrate this lauda- 
ble national tendency to return to the language of the 
sacred Oracles. It is wrong, unquestionably wrong, of 
Christian workers to counteract or retard this national 
aspiration, simply because they are ignorant of Hebrew 
themselves, or have not linguistic talents enough to ac- 
quire a knowledge of it rapidly. They ought, on the 
contrary, to encourage and promote this revival of the lan- 
guage of Moses, Isaiah. and the royal bardof Israel. Let 
the reader just try to imagine the effect on the mind of a 
Jew listening to his would-be teacher quoting the Penta- 
teuch, the Prophets, the Praims, in broken, vulgar Arabic, 
which he, the Jew, can recite fluently in the original; and 
then picture to himself that Jew’s countenance as he de- 
tects some mistranslation or misrepresentation of his be- 
loved sacred books! What influence can such a teacher 
exert on his mind? 

The Jews, of all people in the world, worship, admire, 
adore knowledge, talent, wisdom; not secular, profane or 
m2rely scientific, but scriptural—theological—provided it 
be clothed, expressed, pronounced, in the sacred tongue. 
He loves intensely the language of his inspired, beloved 
Bible. Thisalone can account for the powerful sway, and 
almost tyrannic influence of the Rabbis and their writings. 
When Rabbis preach on some rare occasions, they do so 
in theordinary tongue of their hearers, but never dream 


writings, except in the original Hebrew, and then trans- 
late or parapbrase it for the instruction of the common 
people and female attendants. [ have always followed 
their examples when preaching to my brethren; either 
in Judeo-Spanish, or in _ay other tongue, tho subject to 
the inconvenience of my hearers following up the quota. 
tion aloud, which is apt to disconcert one’s thoughts. 

What business have those who cannot thus conipéte 
with the Rabbis “to be missionaries to the Jews? If they 
have not the faculty to master Hebrew to become familiar 
with the Rabbinic literature and dogma, and thereby to 
exert an influence like that of the Jewish sages, let 
them batake themselves to other mission fields 
and among other peoples, where they may be far more suc. 
cessful and fruitful. Among the Jews, tho they may do 
some good, in the main they are cumberers of the ground, 
and I, for ove, protest against speaking Arabic to the 
detriment of Hebrew—the national sacred tongue. 

As a conclusive illustration of what I state above, it will 
suffice to add that here in Jerusalem two newspapers are 
published weekly in Hebrew, and extensively read by the 
Jews. One of them issues a separate supplement aday or 
two after, so that practically it may be said that there are 
three. They circulate all over Palestine and Syria; and, as 
they narrate all events transpiring in the Holy Land, they 
go to distant lauds all over the world. They give the lat- 
est telegrams, as well as political, scientific and social 
bews from all parts of the world. The writers do their 
utmost to use Biblical Hebrew; but as it does not furnish 
appropriate terms for modern inventions and appliances 
it is curious to watch the contrivances by which they coin 
words for things unknown in Biblical times. Some ad- 
mit of no such skill, and are, therefore, given in European 
tongues, Telegrams, for instance, become telegramim, the 
dual or plural form, and so forth. 

Yet another illustration: There are school and industrial 


institutions in Jerusalem, in which the pupils and work- 
men are forbidden to speak indoors any other tongue than 
Hebrew; and the general tendency is to recur to pure or 
classical Hebrew, and not to either the Eastern or West-- 
ern—Babylonian or Syrian—Araimaic, with which the Tal- 
muds abound; and in the latter of which our Lord and his 
apostles spoke and taught, as is evident trom every pas- 
Sage in the New Testament in which our Lord’s precise 
words are quoted. 

Otner illustrations might b2 adducad; but these are am- 
ply, sufficient to show tne absucdity of seading men to 

‘alestine as missionaries to the Jews, wah? do not know 
Hebrew an to be able to coaverse in it, to quote the 


Scriptures and Rabbinic writings freely and fluently; or 
tute of aiscic faculties to acquire this indispensa- 
ble know! @ reasonable perio i of time. 
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THE REVISERS’ CHANGE IN LUKE VI, 35. 


BY THE REV, THOMAS 8S, POTWIN, 








I WIsH to call attention to some evidence that the New 
Testament revisers have gone astray in substituting the 
rendering “‘never despairing” for the “‘ hoping nothing 
again” of the old version. The weight of Meyer’s author- 
ity and a remark in the Lexicon of Liddell and Scott, 
seventh edition, seem to have carried the day with them. 

But, fortunately, the Lexicon itself supplies the means of 
refuting its assertion, 

Beginning with the simple, éAri{w we note that it signi- 
fies not merely hope with lively desire, but also mere ex- 
pectation and even less; i. 2., what we mean when we say 
“think ” so and so. The negative of éA7i{w therefore is not 
‘despair’ unless the connection requires the negation of 
hope in the highest sense. And to suppose this in the 
present case seems opposed both to the content and the 
whole tenor of Scripture in such connections. 

There are now alternative lines of thought which lead 
to the same result. In the first place the revisers have 
made a double negative never not-hoping (correctly as far 
as the Greek is concerned) but have not recognized it as 
coming under the rule of the Greek double negative for 
emphasis, or have considered that it falls under some ex 
ception to that rule. That such verbs as azcArifw with a 
negative form a double negative the leading grammarians 
recognize. Buttman perhaps best states it thus: “But usthe 
Greeks were in general so accustomed to the rule that one 
negative only strengthens another it often happens that a 
verb which in itself implies a negative is still construed 
with another negative.”” According to this view the render- 
ing should have been despairing of anything, if the word 
“despair ”’ is to be used, but, better not hoping for any- 
thing back. 

Another method of explanation brings us to the same 
conclusicn. It is well known that a7vé in composition is 
used in different senses in the same word, as see aravddw, 
arayopévw and others. So the a7é in areArifi may have gen- 
erally had the negative or privative force, and yet not 
have been confined to that. ‘‘ Back again” is one of its 
commonest significations in composition (see s. v. C. in 
Lex.) The Lexicon also remarks that it often only 
strengthens the meaning iu compesition of the simpleterm, 
which priaciple could of itself sustain the old reading. It 
is to this sense “ back again’’ that the connection points. 
In the immediately preceding sentences, the word dro- 
AauBavw has twice occurred in connection with the word for 
lending. With a keen sense of style the author avoids an- 
ther re petition of the same sounds, and combines the a7é 
with the «Arifo, Here is where the old translators showed 
quicker perception than their revisers. 

The idea of Meyer and Thayer in Lexicon that the evan- 
gelist would point his readers forward to the heaveniy re- 
ward is quite too far-fetched. The experience of lending 
without much expectation of return is toofamiliar not to 
suggest a simpler explanation; especially as the reward 
immediately suggested is to be from a God not who is kind 
to liberal lenders, but to those who return neither thanks 
nor goods, This makes the reference to the ‘ Highest ”’ 
not for consolation or re-imbursgment, but for imitation. 

This brings the passage into harmony with the corre- 
sponding passage in Matthew, where the same is expressed 
by the Greek for “ turn thou not away.” 

If we were to adopt the reading y7déva with Tischehdorf, 
after the Sinai Manuscript, we should fall back upon the 
carnal sense, and render: not depriving any one of hope; 
i.€., any one needing to borrow. 

Of course the obscurity arises from the fact that the 
verb occurs only this once in the New Testament, and we 
are compelled to rely for comparison on the Septuagint and 

later classical Greek. But the Lexicon gives one citation 
sufficient of itself to show that “ despair’ is sometimes 
far from the proper rendering. 

It is from Diogenes Laertius, and runs thus: Solon, be- 
ing asked why he had made no law against parricide, re- 
plied: ‘‘ da 76 areArica,” which is renderei in the Latin 
column of the Didot edition, Quod non sperasset; i. ¢., 
because he had not expected it; or hoped it would never 
happen. This passage rather points toward the first sug- 
gested explanation, viz., that by the law of the double 
negative. 

This evidence is so strong against the change that, much 
as we admire and rejoice in the work in general of the 
revisers, we wish they had left this passage as they found 
it. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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In view of the fact that Palestine promises to become 
the locality where new and important biblical finds will 
be made, as is attested by the rediscovery of Lachish (or 
Gaza), the two recent topographical articles in the last 
number of the Journal of the German Palestine Society 
(Vol. XIII, heft 2}, will be of special interest. Both are 
from acknowledged authorities. G. Schumacher, of Haifa, 
describes in detail his journey from Tiberias to Lake Huleh 
and his article is accompanied by twelve cuts. The 
Jesuit father, v. Kastereux, of Beirit, has found no fewer 
than eighty-eight names of places about Jerusalem not 
mentioned in the ‘“‘ List of Surveys”’ of the Exploration 
Fund. The editor, Professor Guthe, has an interesting 
article on the so-called ‘“ cup-stones,”’ and finds some refer- 
ences in the Old Testament to them—e. g., Zech. iii, 9. The 
article is full of new facts and data. 


....In The Sunday-School Times of last week, Prof. J. 
Rendel Harris has an article on a fraudulent inscription 
offered for sale in Jerusalem. It is made up from both the 
Siloam inscription and the Moabite stone, but is evidently 





Pahmsring Miagion, JERUSALEM. 





esting fact is stated in the article that the forger or his 
factor has cut out and removed the original Siloam in- 
scription from the water channel where it wascut. This 
is an almost incredible vandalism, andit was not known 
that it had been removed until a visitor saw it. by accident 
in the room of the man who offers the forgery for sale. The 
forged inscription is made up by a person who has no great 
skill, and is full of words with the quiescent letters written 
plene. 








* Che Sunday-Fchooi. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 2ist. 
JESUS’ PARTING WORDS.—LUEE xxiv, 44-53. 


NoteEs.—This lesson finishes one year in Luke. It has 
been the most successful and helpful year that the Inter- 
national Series have given to us. Consecutiveness is one 
thing necessary to culture, and we have followed one mind 
tooneend. To look back through the year’s work is like 
looking through a pane of crystal. The outlines of our 
thought are clear-cut and distinct. We advise every stu- 
dent. before he enters upon the study of this last lesson, to 
read over slowly, at one sitting, the Gospel of Luke again. 
This reading the Bible a book at a time is, by the way, 
about the only fair method of judging of its worth. A boy 
doesn’t adore his father after only inspecting a square inch 
surface of the back of his hand with a microscope; he loves 
his father as a whole, as he appears to him after a broad 
view, that takes in the man, not a portion of his epidermis. 
So the son of the great Father learns best of Christ and 
God, not by the dissection of a passage here and a verse 
there, but by taking abroad, thoughtful look as he may, 
one book, two books at a time, from the Old Testamant and 
the New. “While I was yet with you.’’—Jesus consid- 
ers his final separation from them as an accomplished fact 
already. He lives apart from them, only visiting them oc- 
casionally.* **I send forth the promise of my Father 
upon you.’’—The promise of the Comforter, of the Holy 
Spirit, was the end toward which all promises of the Bible 
converged. Christ came to make way for this Comforter. 
The goal of Carist’s life was universal sanctity; and how is 
this to be accomplished without the co-operation of the 
Holy Spirit? “Over against Bethany.’’—From where 
he had made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem—whence 
he had performed his most stupendous miracle. It was fit 
that he should win his last victory over death near this sa- 
cred place and from thence enter into his final triumph. 
“Continually in the Temple.’’—Luke began his 
gospel at the altar in the Temple and he ends his history 
attheTemple. Thedisciples had as yet noideaof breaking 
with the national religion. They came together in this 
common meeting-place at the regular exercises of the Tem- 
ple: and then probably met elsewhere morein private. (Acts 
i, 13.) 

Instruction. —Christ’s insistence on the testimony of the 
Scriptures is noteworthy. He recurs to the Scriptures over 
and over again, and at this last conversation he reiterates 
his claim to Messiahship from the Jewish writings. We 
cannot make too much of the Bible nowadays. The mod- 
ern tendency is to pretend to study God from Darwin, or 
apy other eminent scientist; from Audubon or Linneus, or 
any other lover of birds or plants; from Nature, art and 
literature; in fact, from any other source in the world ex- 
cept from the Bible itself. We insist strenuously upon the 
exhaustive study of the Bible as the best and surest method 
of becoming a successful imitator of Christ. It must be 
studied more thoroughly than Virgil or Homer, more en- 
thusiastically than Shakespeare or Goethe. Read first the 
Bible to know God and man; then read, if you please, the 
hundreds of good books about the Bible, every one of which 
are to the Eternal Book what a mill-stream is to an ex- 
haustless sea. 

Christ’s ministry was that of suffering and of resurrec- 
tion. We can all suffer, we do all suffer; but we can none 
of us be immediately glorified. Christ’s suffering appeals 
to us as mortals, his resurrection to us as spirits. The 
value of suffering as a necessary gate to joy can never be 
overstated. The valueof pain as an antecedent to Christian 
character is inestimable. 

Christ’s reiterative command was unmistakable, namely, 
to preach to all the world; but this preaching, to be suc- 
cessful, must always begin at Jerusalem; that is, at home. 
To preach peace and good will in the Sunday-school class 
or from the pulpit and be a nagging nuisance in the home 
is an impertinent anomaly. There is too. 3h posing as a 
saint abroad and being a devil at home. Let the home 
life be attended to first and well, then the call will come in 
trumpet notes to preach abroad, But if a teacher cannot 
command his private life and make it sweet and holy, the 
call to preach abroad is not from God, but from the Evil 
One. The hypocrite becomes an emissary of Satan, not 
of Christ. 

The explorations of Stanley and of his colleagues, the es- 
tablishment of mission stations in Africa, the opening of 
the Dark Continent to civilization, is but another proof that 
the time is speedily at hand when a)] men will have heard of 
Him. But it is no way to Christianize the heathen to carry 
one ton of missionaries and five hundred tons of rum on 
the same vessel that goes to do the business, 


* Ye are witnesses of these things.’’ A witness is neither 
a discoverer nor aninventor. Many people think they have 
discovered immortality. They haven’s. They are but 
witnesses. . Christ did. Neither do people invent the doc- 
trines of Christ. Every now and then somebody starts up 
as if he has; ut he nasn’t. He is but a tardy witaess—bet- 
ter late thaa never. | 

Christ’s ast at was one of blessing. What a fit epitome 
of his whole lite! Tnat is what ours should be—a perpet- 
ual biessing. 

Christ passed away in full view, with none to dispute—he 
ascended to his Father. He has but changed his base of 
operations. Christ is as active in Heaven as on earth, and 
probably more so. -His Spirit is but an earnest of his con- 
tinued ioveand life. {t was fitting that his disciples should 
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de in great joyin this sacced knowledge. So let us 
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BOSWORTH, E. J., Shelton, Conn., resigns. 
CODVILLE, Wrii1aM, McKeesport, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Warren, O. 


DAVIS, Grorat W., Chicopee, accepts call to | 


Biddeford, Mass. 

GEISTWEIT, WrutiAM H., Camden, N. J,, ac- 
cepts call te Minneapolis, Minn. 

MOORE, ANDREW R., Westerly, R. I,, called to 
Somerville, Mass. 

TABER, B. F., Marseilles, Ill., accepts call to 
Marshall, Mich. 

TILDEN, A., Enfield Centre, called to Port 
Byron, N. Y. 

WYMAN, W. H., inst. Dec. 7th, North Abing- 
ton, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ATKEN, Epwin J.,East Andover, N. H., has 
been appointed “fleid secretary of the New 
Hampshire H. M. Society. 

ALDRICH, H. Isaac Be. Nashville, accepts 
call to Hopkins, Mich 

ATKINSON, |WILLIAM i. Chester Center, Ia., 
called to Tacoma, Wis. 

BATES, H. L., Petaluma, Conn., resigns. 

BISCOE, Grorce 8., Waverly, called to Clay 
Center, Neb. 

BROWN, CaARLBs, First ch., Dubuque, Ia., re- 
signs. 

BRIDGMAN, How arp A., ord. November 19th, 
Berkeiey Temple, Boston, Mass. 

CLAYTON, THOMAS, inst. December 2d, Berlin, 

Sonn. 


DINSMORE, CHARLEs A., New Haven, accepts 
call to Willimantic, Conn. 

FORBES, FRANK S., Nebraska City, Neb., re- 
signs. 

rol Nataan E., Java, called to Corning, 


GADSBY, Guorae, Edinburgh, accepts call to 
Fairport and Richmond, VO. 

GAYLORD, E. W., inst. December 4th, North 
Amherst, Mass. 

HAND, LaRory 8., Eddyville, Ia., resigns. 

LEEPER, CHARL#s 8., Batavia, I1l., resigns. 

MACOMBER, H. J., Casper, Wyo., resigns. 

MANNING, SamugL, Westmoreland, calied to 
Bridgewater, N. Y 

McBRIDE, WILLIAM Hi Pittston, Me., called 
to Sanbornton, N 

SRAMARA, Sioux on accepts call to Sloan, 

a. 


NICOL, Joun, Baldwin, accepts call to Clare 
Farwell and Vover, Mich. 

OTIS, CLARK C., Norwich, N. Y., resigns. 

PHELPS, Lawrence, Gardner, called to First 
ch., Chelsea, Mass. 

PRIOR, Isaac R., Provincetown, accepts call 
to First ch.. Marshfield, Mass 

RICE, Wieu1am H., Pres., Addison, Be Vs, 
called to Benton Harbor, Mich. 

SABIN, Levi P., Elk Point, accepts call to Au- 
rora, 8. D. : 
SANDERS, FRANK P., 
cali to Lorain, O 
SEAVER, W114 R., Pontiac, Mich., resigns. 
SOUTHWORTH, Epwarp, Brookfield, Mo., 
calied to Whitewater and Fruita, Neb. 

STOW &, Caaruss E., New York, N. Y., accepts 
call to Lewisburg, Conn. 

TAPPAN, SAmugEz S., ("rms Penn., died 
November 26th, aged 3 

TAYLOR, Guen A., aa. November 19th, 
Stuart, la. 

TREIBER, Daniet J., Ipswich, 8. D., resigns. 

VAUGHN, Howarp R., Red Cliff, Col., resigns. 

VIRGIN, Samuew .H., New York City, called 
to Park St. cn. Boston, Mass. 

WARNER, Tuomas H., ord. November 20th, 
Bellaire, Mich. 

WILLIS, J. Vincent, Plankinton, accepts 
call to Custer City,8. D. 

YARROW, Wicciam H., Miliville, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


New London, accepts 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


Cc AMPSSLL, WILturaAM A., pew Brunswick, N. 
., died Nov, 7th, aged 8 

éamiien, W., Canada, naan to Detroit, Mich. 

CHAMBERLAIN, LEANDER T.,Brooklyn, N.Y., 
resigps.* 

EDMONDS, F. J., Oakland, accepts call to Med- 
ford, Ore. 

eageans, T. M., inst, Dee. 7th, Forest Hill, 


GREGG, DAvrID, inst. Dec. llth, Lafayette Ave. 
ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HAMILTON, 8. M., New York, N. Y., accepts 
call to Lesaenaitty Ky. 

HERENDEEN, W. R., a. _, raring, 0., ac- 
cepts call to Bt. "Louis, 

HUNTER, Josern L., nol and Tyrone, 
called to Tents and Fairchance, Penn. 

KEYES, E. D., Winnebago City, Minn., accepts 
call to New Carlisle, O. 

MACKAY, DVanret, Fort Covington, called to 
Addison, N. Y. 

MURPHY, Samvuet Howett, Chatfield, Minn., 
declines cali to Baraboo, Wis. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS. 
sinoye P., Luth., Burlington, Ia., accepts call 
Chicago, Ill. 


snows, SAMUEL C., 
Mass., died Dec. 2d, ag 

COOK, A. P., Free Regt... Fv Poland, N. Y., accepts 
call to Wellsboro, 

CRESSEY, G..C., Unit.. inst. November 4th, 

m, "Mass. 

FUNKEY, W. J., Luth., North Manchester, ac- 
cepts call®o Middlebury, | Ind. 

bg J. C., U. P., Allegheny, Penn., re- 


ecu. W. #H., Uaw.. Natick, Mass., accepts 
call to Dexter, M 

LIPSCOMB, pslone A., Meth. Epis., died No- 
vember 24th, Athens, Ga. 

LISSE, H., Luth., Krop accepts call to 
Bridgeport, N. J. a + 

— D. R. oe P., Norwalk, Va., called 

, Penn. 
ORATTOMRT, J. o. Luth., Mercersburg, 
mn., accepts call to Freedom, Md. 

MORROW, G. W., “ Christian,” St. copagg tite 
N. Y., accepts call to West Rando ph, V' 

Wan. C. E., * Christian,” Manle fanias, 

h., accepts call to St. Johnsville, N. Y 


Meth. Epis., Boston, 
ed 63. 
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[ Che prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 


DARKEST ENGLAND, AND THE 
WAY OUT.* 


In “The Bitter Cry of Outcast Lon- 
don” the sorrows and miseries of the poor’ 
were set forth in startling relief; but the 
rethedy was not pointed out. In that 
larger and most scientific book, ‘‘ Labor 
and Life of the People, East London,” by 
Charles Booth (no relative of the General), 
the facts of the condition of the people 
dwelling in the East End of London were 
set forth with a minuteness and accuracy 
never before attained; but there, too, no 
remedy was suggested. The peculiarity of 
the present volume is that while it dwells 
on the sad facts of the situation, it does 
so only to set forth a scheme for the final 
amelioration of the awful destitution that 
all admit exists among the English poor, 
both in London and in other large Eng- 
lish cities, like Liverpool, Glasgow, Ed- 
inburgh and similar centers of popula- 
tion. 

General Booth devotes only 85 pages of 
the 285 of his book to what he calls ‘** The 
Darkness.” In this he avails himself 
largely of the superb array of statistics 
gathered by Charles Booth, in the volume 
above alluded to. This volume deals only 
with the East End of London, taking in a 
population of about 900,000 souls. From 
this as a basis the General estimates that 
the ‘‘ Darkness” that covers Great Britain 
includes within its limits at least 3,000,- 
000 of souls. These he calls ‘“‘ the sub- 
merged tenth,” and for them it is that he 
lays all his plans for rescue. Before, 
however, we can at all grasp the meaning 
of the three millions of souls for whom he 
would set this vast machinery of rescue 
in motion, we must subdivide them a lit- 
tle, for the mind refuses to grasp such 
vast figures, and can only do so in,a 
measure as they are presented in detail, 
according to their financial condition. 
We therefore present his table of figures. 
Those which pertain to East London he 
takes from the book by Charles Booth, 
and multiplying th m by only two for 
the rest of all London (which numbers 
four times the population of the East 
End), gets his figures for the Metropolis. 


East Rest of 
London, London, Total. 


Inmates of work-houses, 
asylums and hospitals. 
Loafers, casuals and 
some criminals........ 11,009 22,000 33,000 
Starving, earning ir- 
regularly between 18s. 
and chvonic want...... 
Very poor, irregular 
earnings, between 18s. 

and 21s. a week........ 74,000 148,000 222,000 
Small regular earnings 

188. to 21s. a week...... 129,000 258,009 387,000 

Total 331,000 662,000 993,000 

In order to reach the homeless and help- 
less for the whole of the territory covered 
by his book (Great Britain) he multiplies 
the East London ratio of poor to total 
population by two and reaches the follow- 
ing table: é 
Total utterly destitute in East London.. 128,000 
Total for the United Kingdom.......... 1,905,000 
To these he adds another million of those 
who are dependent on the criminal, luna- 
tic and other classes, and the more or 
less helpless of the class immediately 
above the houseless and starving; and 
thus he arrives at the appalling figure of 
8,000,000 of souls for whom help must be 
provided. This is the submerged tenth, 
for whom he pleads. 

That these figures, tremendous tho they 
are, are not exaggerated, all will admit 
who are in any way familiar with the 
problem of the poor in Great Britain. No 
one disputes the facts. The book of 
Charles Booth goes into such details as 
never before were given to the public, 
itemizing the condition of the poor with 
such minuteness as to preclude any cap- 
tious criticism. As an example of such 
specialization of the poor in the East End 
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take the. following, as one only out of a 
host of conerete examples: 


“No, 2 furnishes. another example of 
what [ mean by very poor. Mr. R—, the 
father, is old and blind, and has a weekly 
pension of 5s. 6d.; his wifeonly earns money 
hopping and fruiting. She keeps the house 
clean, and both she and her husband are 
reputed to be quite sober. There are five 
daughters, but one is. married and gone 
away. The eldest at home, who ruined her 
health at the lead works, does sack making 
or bottle-washing. The second girl works 
in a seed factory, and gives her mother 6s. 
a week. The third, similarly employed, 
gives 5s. to 6s. a week, making the family 
house-money about 17s. 6d. a week. The 
family live to the greatest possible extent 
from hand to mouth. Not only do they buy 
almost everything on credit from one shop, 
butif the weeks tested are a fair example 
of the year, they every ‘week put in and 
take out of pawn the same set of garments, 
on which the broker every time advances 
16s. This makes 17s. 6d. a year for the ac- 
commodation. On the other hand, even on 
credit, they buy nothing until they actually 
need it. Twice a day they buy tea, or three 
times, if they make it so often. In thirty- 
five days they made thirty-two purchases of 
tea, and of sugar seventy-seven purchases 
in the same time.” 

This will give some idea as to the con- 
dition of, not the criminal or the home- 
less poor, but of those who still have a 
roof over their heads, and are trying to 
maintain themselves in honest industry. 

With regard to this submerged tenth, 
General Booth asks: 

*“‘Isit, then, beyond the reach of the nine- 
tenths, in the midst of whom they live and 
around whose homes they rot and die?”’ 
And breaking out in burning words he 
exclaims: 

**As we have Lord Mayor’s days, when 
all the well-fed, far-clad City Fathers go in 
State coaches through the town, why should 
we not have a Lazarus day, in which the 
starving out-of-works of London sbould 
crawl in their tattered raggedness, with 
their gaunt, hungry faces and emaciated 
wives and children—a procession of Despair 
through the main thoroughfares, past the 
massive houses and princely palaces of 
luxurious London?” 

For these it is that he pleads for ‘‘Cab- 
horse treatment” Says he: 


“Ifa cab-horse falls, we pick him up. No 
cab-horse but has his food and shelter. But 
if a man falls, he may pick himself up; and 
whetber he has food and shelter society 
asks not,”’ 

The cause for this indifference of So- 
ciety to the woes and wants of its fellows, 
the General finds in the fact of the over- 
growth of the cities. To- illustrate this 
he uses a most apt comparison. He says: 

“It is as if a human being had suddenly 
developed fresh limbs, which were not con- 
nected by any nervous system with the 
gray matter of the brain. Such a thing is 
impossible with the human being, but, un- 
fortunately, is only too possible in human 
society. Men actually die of starva- 
tion within a few doors of those who, if 
they had been informed of the actual condi- 
tion of the sufferer that lay within ear-shot 
of their comfortable drawing-rooms, would 
have been eager to minister the needed re- 
lief. What we have to do, therefore, is to 
grow anew nervous system for the body 
politic; to create a swift, almost automatic, 
means of communication between the »com- 
munity as a whole and the meanest of its 
members.”’ 

Before taking up his plan of relief, the 
General reviews all the stereotyped appli- 
ances that have for years been in vogue, 
and passes sentence on them all, not be- 
cause they have not done much good, but 
because they have confessedly not reached 
the disease in such a way as to afford 
hope of a permanent cure, This no one 
disputes. 

He then proceeds to lay down some 
fundamental principles on which any 
successful scheme must be based; and as 
these are of the utmost importance, we 
give them in full: 

**1, Any successful scheme must change 
the man, when it is his character and con- 
duct that constitute the reasons for his fail- 
ure in the battle of life. 

“2. Any effectual remedy must change 
the circumstances of the individual, when 
they are the cause of his wretched condi- 
tion, and lie beyond his control. 
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mensurate with the evil with which it Pro-- 
poses to deal. 

‘4, Not only must the scheme be large 
enough, but it must be permanent. 

“5. But while it must be permanent, it 
must be immediately practicable. 

**6, The indirect features of the scheme 

must not be such as to produce injury to 

the persons whom we seek to benefit. 

“7, While assisting one class of the com- 

munity, it must not seriously interfere with 

the interests of another.”’ 


The mere recapitulation of these funda- 

mentals will prove that the General has a 

clear vision of the essentials of any plan 

for the permanent amelioration of the 

classes whom he seeks to reach. These 

are not the plans of a blind enthusiast, 

but of one who has viewed the whole 

field and has well weighed the difficulties 

that he will encounter. How vast are 

these difficulties, none but those who 

have had long experience among the des- 

titute will ever know. 

This brings us to the most important 

part of the book—namely, the Deliver. 

ance, For brevity, we divide this part 

into two sections—namely: (a) The plan 

to be inaugurated, - (6) the men to 

carry it out. 

(a) The plan. The details of this can- 

not be given in a brief review like this, 

We content ourselves with its outlines. In 

the slums there is to be started the “City 

Colony.” This will at once give food and 

shelter to all who are in need of it, pro- 

vided they are willing to give a return 

for the same in such labor as they are able 

to perform, (Here let it be said, once for 

all, that the General does not aim in this 
scheme at the class that will not work.) 
Here, under wholesome influences, all 
such will be temporarily cared for, and 

by means of steady presentation of the 
Gospel, will be won as far as possible to 
Christ. In work of this kind the Salva- 
tion Army has experience such as no 
other organization in the world ever had. 
The General is a most hearty believer in 
the power of the Spirit, to reach men, 
even the most degraded. In this City 
Colony there will be work furnished in 
factory lines that, however, will be on! y 
temporary. A ‘‘ Household Salvage Bri- 
gade” will be organized, to collect from 
all over London such remnants of food 
as would otherwise be wasted, together 
with all sorts of odds and ends of city 
waste material as can be utilized in the 
support of this City Colony. Intelligence 
offices will be opened to indicate to those 
who are seeking work in what parts of 
the country there is a glut and in what a 
searcity of labor. But as these City Col- 
onies would soon be filled to overfiowing, 
there is the second part of this scheme, 
namely, the Farm Colony. To this those 
who had proved themselves willing and 
able to work would in due time be trans- 
ferred. Here they could learn much that 
would be useful to them in the subse- 
quent battle for self-preservation. The 
scheme of both City Colony and Farm 
Colony is most admirably worked out 
by the anthor, and shows keen insight 
into the actual difficulties of his under- 
taking. To the Farm Colony he adds 
the Colony over the Sea. Emigration of 
those who have proved themselves of 
such stuff as will make good emigrants, 
is the finaloutcome of the plan. For this 
purpose he proposes a ‘‘ Salvation Ship,” 
in which, under good influences and at 
cheaper rates, the emigrants can be trans- 
planted to Cape Colony, Canada, or else- 
where, and there given a better chance 
than Old England can ever afford. 

Such a vast seheme as this will at first 
seem utterly Utopian to many; but if 
they will take the trouble to read the de- 
velopment of the scheme, as given in this 
book, with all its prevision of difficulties 
and means of surmounting them, they 
will no longer think that the scheme is so 
utterly impossible. The General has no- 
where shown his grasp of the subject so 
clearly as where he deals with those de- 
tails without which no scheme can be 
carried to a successful issue. 


(b) The men to carry it out, These ara 


the officers and workers of the Salvation 
Army. Can the army do it? The General 
replies, ‘“‘ Yes.” As credentials he ad- 








quarters, 111 Reade St., New York. 


“3. Such scheme must be on a scale com- 
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“1, We have an organization numerons 
enough and zealous enough to grapple with 
the enormous undertaking. ; 

“2, While using all mgterial means, our 
reliance is on the co-working power of God. 

“3. We have already out of practically 
nothing, achieved so great a measure of 
success, that we think we may be reason- 
ably trusted with this further duty. 

» 4, Our organization alone, of England’s 
religious bodies, is founded upon the prin- 
‘ciples of implicit obedience. With ten thou- 
.gand offieers trained to obey and trained 
equally to command, I de not feel that the 
organization even of the disorganized, 
sweated, hopeless, drink-sodden denizens of 

darkest England is impossible. ; 

“5. The extent and universality of the 
Army. It stretches itself over thirty coun- 
tries and colonies, with a permanent loca- 
tion in about 4,000 places.” 

The final question that the General 
asks is: ‘‘ What will it cost?’ To this 
the reply is one million pounds sterling 
($5,000,000). But he professes to be ready 
to begin as soon as the public is willing 
to furnish 100,000 pounds, and test his 
scheme, and then if it promises as well as 
he believes it will, the rest of the money 
will not be lacking. Surely if England 
can afford to pay 750,000 pounds to liber- 
ate a few British subjects from the grasp 
of the King of Ashantee, or 9,000,000 
pounds to rescue two captives from the 
King of Abyssinia, or 21,000,000 pounds 
for the Afghan war, she can give one mil- 
lion for t1e deliverance of three millions 
of her own subjects. 

With regard to the style of the book, 
we can only say that it is that of the most 
vigorous English possible. Whatever any 
one may think of the Salvation Army and 
its General, he will not rise from the read- 
ing of this book without the conviction 
that the General is a most remarkable 
wan, whose power of grasping a great 
subject and of mastering its details, is of 
the very highest order, while his facility 
of expression is in keeping with the dar- 
ing of his project. 

Toa worker among the poor of this city 
there comes at once the question, ** What 
may New Yorkers learn from this discus- 
sion?” We reply, ‘‘ Not much that will 
be practical.” And this for two reasons: 

1. We have no such mass of poverty as 
exists in England. The Charity Organi- 
zation of New York state that taey have 
ou their books the names of 135,595 fami- 
lies that have been aided in some way in 
the past eight years. Multiply this by 
three and a half for each family, to reach 
the number of individuals that have been 
thus assisted and we reach the appalling 
figure of nearly 500,000 individuals that 
have -been helped. Th:s is nearly one- 
third of our cicy population. From this 
some have drawn the false conclusion 
that one in three of our population is to 
be classed as “‘ pauper.” This is absurd 
To begin with, many of those helped in 
these last eight years have been helped 
only once or twice and that ‘* over a hard 
place.” They are in no sense paupers. 
In the next place it is entirely, unfair to 
take the figures of eight years of poverty 
and place them over against the popula- 
tion of the city in one year. In these 
eight years there have been vastly more 
than 1,500,000 residents in New York. 
For in that time about 250,000 have died 
and other tens of thousands have moved 
away. As we have said, many thousands 
of those who have been helped have be- 
come, and are to-day, self-supporting, 
while many others have been registered 

twice or thrice, as they moved from one 

district to another, and for the sake of 
fraud changed their names as well as 
their residence. We have really no relia- 
ble figures as to the proportion of ‘‘ pau- 
Boers” to self-supporting persons in any 
one of our large cities. But that it does 
not at. all approach that of London or 

Manchester there can be no doubt. We 

have poverty and starvation with us, alas! 

but not in such appalling proportions. 

The means at present in use and being 

further developed are adequate for present 

wants or nearly so. But if they were“ut- 
terly inadequate, 

2. We have no organization adequate 
to cope with the need on any such scale 
as would insure success. The churches 


will not co-operate, each one insisting on 


rather undermining than assisting the 
other. That the day will come when wetoo 
shall have to face a problem as serious as 
that which confronts our English breth- 
ren, seems possible, but it has not yet 
come, and the means that are now em- 
ployed may avert such a direful calamity- 
For stimulus and possible use in the fu- 
ture this book will prove a great blessing, 
tho for immediate practical application 
we hardly see how it can be made avail- 
able. Every one interested in the efforts 
to help his fellow-men shovid read the 
book, for he will find it like a tonic ap- 
plied. to his moral nature that enlarges 
his horizon and sheds the light of a grand 
hopefulness over that **‘ Darkest England” 
that has so long been the despair of ‘the 
Christian Philanthropist. 





METEORLOGY IN .THE “IMPE- 
RIAL DICTIONARY.” 


BY PROF. GEORGE E, CURTIS, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 








THE writer has recently looked up the 
definitions of a few common meteorological 
terms as given in the new Imperial Dic- 
tionary, which bears the date of 1882, and is 
said to be “commonly accepted in Great 
Britain as the standard authority upon the 
English language.”’ The result of his brief 
examination has been so surprising that he 
is led to extract a few gems for the benefit 
of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

The meteorologist would never recognize 
himself, were he traveling in the ‘ flat- 
land’ of the Imperial pages; for there he is 
described as ‘‘a person skilled in meteors; 
one who studies the phenomena of meteors, 
or keeps a register of them.” This defini- 
tion might have been satisfactory before 
the present science of meteorology came 
into existence, were it not for the first 
clause. What is it ‘to be skilled in me- 
teor:’”’? Do we say that the chemist is 
skilled in molecules, or the astronomer 
skilled in stars, or that the pianist is a per 
son skilled in keyboards? 

Turn next to fog, which is defined as 
‘“‘a dense watery vapor, exhaled from the 
earth, or generated in the atmosphere near 
the earth. There is a constant ascent of 
watery particles from the earth oc- 
casioned by evaporation; and when the air 
is saturated with vapor, the watery parti- 
cles, which continue to rise, are no longer 
dissolved, but remain suspended in vesicu- 
lar vapors.” A few points in this deserve 
attention. (1) A vapor is never watery; 
(2) a fog is not a vapor at all; (3) it is not 
generated or exhaled, in any technical use 
of ‘those words; (4) moisture evaporated 
from the earth does not ascend in watery 
particles; (5) neither’s it dissolved: and (6) 
when the air is saturated, an additional in- 
crement of moisture is not suspended as a 
vapor, nor (7) is there any such thing in™ 
Nature as a vesicular vapor, and, more 
over, (8) even the droplets of which fog is 
composed, are not vesicular. With these 
exceptions the definition may perhaps be 
allowed to stand. 

We find, likewise, that haze is ‘‘a watery 
vapor in the air,’”’ mist is “ visible watery 
vapor,” and cloud is “a collection of 
visible. vapor,’”’ all of which expressions 
embody the same error. With respect to 
prectpitation, which has been observed, and 
measured, and chartered, and discussed for 
decades, we felt sure there would be no fun- 
damental mistake; and there is none; in 
its meteorological use, it is not ziven at all. 

Halos and coron® are confounded, altho 
their application to distinctly separate 
phenomena has been common for over half 
acentury. The words are correctly distin- 
guished by our American meteorologist, 
Brocklesby, in his excellent ‘‘ Elements of 
Meteorology,” published in New York, 1855. 
In describing halos and their attendant 
phenomena, the Imperial definition states 
that ‘all these appearances are believed to 
be the result of certain modifications which 
light undergoes by reflection, refraction, 
dispersion, diffraction and interference 
when it falls upon crystals of ice, raindrops 
or the minute particles that constitute fog 
and clouds.”’ This is certainly a very com- 
plete collection of optical phenomena; but 
it is an embarras de richesse, for, in fact 
only a part of the phenomena and only one 
class of particles are concerned, and the 
probabilities are large that one will select 
from this assortment both the wrong opti- 
cal action involved, and the wrong kind of 
suspended particles to produce it. 

These are a few of the words that I have 
turned to, but they are very good illustra- 
tive examples ot the merit of the /mperial 
Dictionary in this line of every-day science, 
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Poems by Emily Dickinson, edited by 
her friends, Mabel Loomis Todd and T. W. 
Higginson. (Robérts Brothers, Boston. 
$1.25.) Whatever may be said as to the mer- 
its or demerits of these poems, they bear the 
stamp of original genius. Making allowance 
for a certain Emersonian diction, there is 
nothing like these poems in the language, 
unless Mr. Higginson’s fancy that they re- 
semble William Blake’s will hold. “‘H. H.”’ 
was the poet’s chosen and admiring friend, 
so far as we know the only literary intimate 
she had; but we detect no traces of ‘‘H. H.”’ 
im these poems. If there are such they 
wholly fade in the torrent of original passion 
which could move inno channel but its own. 
It would be extravagant to say that they 
are written in a language of their own; but, 
so faras technical execution is concerned, 
the author invented her poetic idiom. In 
her eager passion for direct expression, her 
thought crowds on in fierce impatience of 
the restraints and limitations of grammar 
orrhyme. The poetic substance comes to 
her mind in broad masses, like a painting 
of the French school, and takes form on 
her canvas without the minutie of pen 
and pencil details. The poems do not take 
effect on the reader at once; and it they cap- 
tivate him at all, will do soslowly. Speak- 
ing for all but the hopeless conventional 
ones, we should say they are sure to win 
himat last. The poems, tho numerous, are 
desultory and brief. They make no attempt 
at jong fligbt or sustained power. They 
shoot up high intothe sky and drop thence 
a few notes of uncommon melody, and the 
sopg ends, sometimes broken, generally, too 
soon. Mr. Higginson,in his fascinating 
Preface, calis them flashes; but they are 
flashes that combine into visions. The por- 
trait he draws of the auther and his pic- 
ture of her life is tender, beautiful and 
strong as a poem; but it was a life which 
needed for its interpretation to be seen 
through these poems, In them the witchery 
of genius throws its charm and its fascina- 
tion over what without it would strike the 
eye as bare singularity. Never did a Puri- 
tan maiden weave her bower in such silence 
and solitude as this lady of Amherst chose 
for herself. Stranger yet was the passion 
that swept her breast. Where did she learn 
the delirium that burst into song in the 
little poem ‘‘ Rouge Gagne’’? 

“Tis so much joy! "Tis sc much joy! 

If 1 should fail what poverty! 
And yet, as poor as I 

Have ventured all upon a throw; 
Have gained! Yes! Hesitated so, 
This side the victory! 

* Life is but life, and death but death; 

Bliss is but bliss, and breath but breath! 
And if, indeed, I fail, 
At least to know the worst is sweet. 
Defeat means nothing but defeat, 
No drearier can prevail! 

* Andif I gain—oh, gun at sea,,. 

Oh, bells that in the steeple be, 

At first repeat it slow! 

For heaven is a different thing 
Conjectured, and waked sudden in, 
And might o’erwhelm me so! 


There is plenty more of the same delirium 
in the book; but it is the delirium 
of asane miod poised on a very serious 
basis of living and thinking. She was in 
this the child of Puritan New England as 
the poems on ‘“ Time and Eternity ” show. 
Through all we have glimpses ofa deep and 
holy tendernesss which no vestal virgin 
ever had, but only the mother-heart of 
womanhoog. Read for example this: 
“°T was such a little, little boat 
That todaled down the bay; 
*T was such a gallant, gallant sea 
That beckoned it away! 
“Twas such a greedy, greedy wave 
That licked it from the coast; 
Nor ever guessed the stately sails 
My little craft was lost!” _ 
Buros’s “‘A man’s a man for a’ that,” is 
hardly better than this fragment: 
* The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee, 
A clover any time to him 
Is aristocracy. 
The very heart of womanhood is in the 
poem ‘‘ Love’s Baptism ”’: 
“I’m ceded, I stopped being theirs; 
The name they dropped upon my face 
With water in a country church, 
Is finished using now, 
And they can put it with my dolls, 
My childhood and the string of spools 
I've finished threading, too. 
“ Baptized before without the choice, 
But this time consciously, of grace, 
Unto supremest name. 
Called to my full, a crescent dropped, 
Existence’s whole arc filled up 
With one small diadem. 
“* My second rank, too small the first. 
Crowned, crowing on my father’s breas}, 
A half-unconscious queen. 
But this time, adequate, erect, 
With will to choose and to reject, ¢ 





How much this poem means and how deep- 
ly it discloses the woman heart is seen in 
the repetition of the theme in another poem 
in the volume which gives yet morepassion- 
ate expression to the same idea. When we 
consider the voluntary isolation and seclu- 
sion of the poet, it awakens wonder that 
her verse is so tree from morbid elements. 
Once, in alittle wail, she seems to ask per- 
mission to die, but the real spirit of the 
poems and of the woman is in ‘The Book of 
Martyrs ’’. 
* Read, sweet, how others strove 

Till we are stouter; 

What they renounced 

Till we are less afraid; 

How many times they bore 

The faithful witness, 

Till we are helped 

Asif a kingdom cared.” 
She loved books and those who loved books, 
and found company in them; and wheh we 
ask why she chose her hidden life,the reply 
is ready in one of her own poems: 
“* The soul selects her own society, 

Then shuts the door: 
On her divine majority 
Obtrude no more.” 


The best example of Miss Dickinson’s 
characteristic qualities as a poet, her au- 
dacity, the illusiveness of her thought, the 
essential melody of her verse in spite of the 
contempt of technical construction is num- 
ber xx on page 34.To aid our readers in catch- 
ing the clue to this piece of lyric delirium 
we suggest that the ‘‘ tankards scooped in 
pearl’ are the vault of heaven; that the em- 
phasis in the next verse falls on summer 
the third verse applies to the fresh autum- 
nal air; and that in the following verse 
the ‘snowy hats”’ are the sign of winter, 
and that the ‘‘ windows’”’ to which the 
saints run are those of the “‘inns of molten 
blue ” of the second verse. 


“I taste a liquor never brewed, 
From tankards scooped in pearl; 
Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol. 


“* Inebriate of air am I, 
And debauchee of dew, 
Reeling, through endless summer days 
From inns of molten blue. 


* When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 
When butterflies renounce their drams, 
I shall but drink the more! 


“ Till seraphg swing their snowy hats, 
And saints to windows run, 
To see the little tipler 
Leaning against the sun!” 


To show how near the author at her best 
could approach lyric perfection and to what 
hight her imagination carried her we give 
this. How many lyrics have been writtenin 
this century to surpass it? 
“ Have you got a brook in your little heart 
Where bashful flowers blow, 
And blushing birds go down to drink, 
And shadows tremble so? 


“ And nobody knows, 8o still it flows, 
That any brook is there: 

And yet your little draught of life 
Is daity drunken there. 


“Then look out for the ttle brook in March, 
When the rivers overflow, 

And the snows come hurrying from the bills, 
And the bridges often go. 


* And later, in August it may be, 
When the meadows parching lie, 
Beware, lest this little brook of life 
Some burning noon go dry!” 


There are a few serions misprints in the vol- 
ume. On page 49 read sate for state; on 
page 105 for satin read Latin, and (proba- 
ably) tunneled for funneled, 


From Bradley & Woodruff, Boston, we 
have Drifted Ashore, by Evelyn E. Green, a 
story for young people,illustrated by Charles 
Whymper; treating of sea and sea-shore, 
the experiences of. fisher-folk, and of a little 
child that “‘ drifted ashore’’ and could not 
remember who he was. It all comes out 
right in the end. Maz Victor’s School- 
days, by 8. S. Pugh, illustrated; the story 
of the school-life of an English boy, told by 
himself in a pleasant, lively way. 
Margaret Ellison, by Mary Grayham, illus- 
trated; an American story for girls. 
Ethel’s Triumph; From Fifteento Twenty- 
five. By Mary A. Denison. This is a piece 
of o]d-fashioned fiction for girls, well writ- 
ten and a trifle sentimental. Steady 
and True By Julia Douglas. Illustrated. 
We have here another dish of sentimental- 
ity; but it is harmless, and the moral pur- 
pose is good. The Stronger Will, by 
Evelyn KE. Green, tells how the adopted 
daughter of a stubborn man brought about 
a reconciliation between him 4nd his sister, 
whom he had driven from him. The pur- 
pose of the story is to show the influence of 
firmness and kindness.— Dorothy’s Vo- 























And I choose—just a throne,” 





cation, by the same author, describes how, 
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after searching a long while for her voca- 
tion, Dorothy found it in becoming the wife 
of a loving and honorable man. 





’ The White Lady of Hazelwood. By Emily 


’ Sarah Holt. This is a pathetic ro- 





mance of the fourteenth century, based 
on the life and achievements of the 
Countess of Montfort, the ingrati- 
tude of her son, and her experiences, 
longings and sufferings in prison. 





Adéde. By Mande M. Butler. _Llustrated. 


A touching little story verging on, the 
goody-goody, recording the life anddeath of 
a sweet and tenderly loving girl. It is well 
written and theiliustrations are good. 
Minster Lovell, by Kmily Sarab Holt, hasfor 
its subject some of the scenes of the seven- 
teenth century in the days of Bishop Laud. 
It is a fairly well-written historical romance 
from which a good general impression may 
be received of the lifeand movement of a 
very interesting period.———Only a Girl 
Wife. By Ruth Lamb. lilustrated. A com- 
monplace story, not badly written, depict- 
ing with considerable show of realism the 
troubles of an immature wife and the out- 
come of persistent sacrifice for the good of 
others.———Mildred  Kent’s Hero, by Hat- 
tie E. Coulter, takes its place among the 
stories that fill the great basin of mediocri- 
ty. It is not true to lifeand it is not true 
to art. The sacrifice made does not appeal 
to the deepest human sympathy, no matter 
how heroic it is made to appear. From 
Dodd; Mead & Co. we have Friend Olivia, 
by Amelia E. Barr, a cleverly written story 
of English life in Cromwell’s days. Mrs. 
Barr always does well as a story-teller, and 
this is a fair average of her work.— The 
Doctor’s Dilemma, by Hesba Stratton,from 
the same publishers, is # piece of fiction that 
sets itself apart from ordinary English 
stories of its class. In many ways it is 
strong and interesting, ite chief fault being 
a little too much padding. Harper & 














Brothers send us The World’s Desire, by ' 


H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. We 
see nothing of Mr. Lang’s delicacy of fancy 
and accuracy of touch in this rough 
and stirring] piece of wild romance, but 
Mr. Haggard’s hand is quite visible ——— 
From: the United States Book Compa- 
ny comes It Happened in This Way, by 
Rose Eytinge and S. Ada Fisher. We shall 
not cali this an international novel, nor is 


it quite a novel of stage life; but the char-— 


acters are stagey to a degree and the work- 


ings’ of the story suggest the creaking of ' 


scene-shifting and the rustle of curtain 
management.——— Brentano’s latest publi- 
cation is Cutlass and Cudgel, by Z. Mar- 
ville Fenn. Illustrated by J. Schonberg. 
It is a rather stirring story of wild life on 
sea and shore, written in this author's brisk, 
graphic styte. There is a strong fragrance, 
so to say, of salt airin it, and what with 
smugglers and their doings we have a 
somewhat sensational and at the same time 
captivating story, in the main. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., send us Hurstleigh 
Dene, by Mrz. O'Reilly, illustrated by M. E. 
Edwards. ($1.50.) The story of the haps 
and mishaps of two or three tamilies who 
are closely related. It is brightly and hu- 
morously told, giticg an entertaining 
view of English country life, especially 
child-life. The Beresford Prize. By 
L. T. Meade. Illustrated. (Same publishers, 
$1.50.) The old worn story of how one girl 
wins a prize at school, which prize by the 
fraud of another girl, she is prevented from 
receiving. It works out well in the end, 
and the good girl is covered with honors. 








From Lake to Lake; or, A Trip Across 
Country. A Narrative of the Wilds of 
Maine. By Captain Farrar. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. - $1.00.) Captain Farrar is a 
brave and a veteran, on foot or afloat, with 
his gun or with bis pen. Maine is his 
“ happy hunting ground.”’ The farther in, 
the wilder its forests and the lonelier its 
lakes, the happier he is. Whether it snows 
or blows, whether it is wet or dry, warm or 
cold, whether he is full or hungry, all the 
same the tale goes merrily and bravely on, 
bravely into and merrily out of adveaotures 
which might make some boys die of envy 
and are sure to make all boys eager aad in- 
terested. Captain Farrar’s book is illus- 
trated with numerous sketches unequal in 
merit, but all’ having the merit of very 
evident originality.——-Campaigning with 
Crook and Stories of Army Life. By ‘Cap- 
tain Charles King, U.S. A. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1.50.) The basis of 
this collection of vivid and most readable 
army sketches was a series of pamphlet 
sketches of the Sioux campaign of 1876. 
They are now wholly out of print,’ and 
have been mainly useful as encouraging 
the author to expand them into the collec- 
tion jast published, which we find full and 
strong in ull the wild aod varied romance 
of army life on the plains, It is safe to 
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that once begun it will be read 
through, and that when read it will leave a 
higher impression of the character and 
service of the officers of the United States 
Army. These sketches are rendered doubly 
interesting at the present time by the vout- 
break of the new Indian commotion in the 
West. The Colonel’s Christmas Din- 
ner, also edited by Captain Charles 
King (L. R. Hammersly & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, 50 cents), is a story in the 
same bluff, hearty, campaigning style. 
Zoe, by the author of *‘ Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion,” ‘* Laddie,’”’ ete. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $1.00.), is a pretty little story, and 
not much more; and not by any means up 
to the “ high-water mark” of some of the 
author’s former books. Will such another 
book as “Miss Toosey’s Mission’’ ever be 
written by any one?——Rab and his 
Friends, and Other Dogs and Men. By 
Dr. John Brown, with an outline sketch of 
the author by E. T. M’L. (Houghton, Mif- 
flln & Company, Boston and New York. 
$1.00.) To the choice spirits who knew and 
loved Dr. John Brown there will be no vol- 
ume among ‘‘ The Riverside Classics” like 
this. For delicate humor, for human sym- 
pathy fresh and endless, and for that 
unigue Scotch vivacity, as sweet as the 
heather and as free, commend us to this 
varied little collection. Among well- 
made and handsome American republica- 
tions we name three. (John W. Lovell & 
Company, New York. $2.50 each.) John 
Halifax, Gentlemen, by Miss Muloch; Hy- 
patia; or, New Foes with an Old Fate; A 
Novel, by Charles Kingsley; and Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair; A Novel without a 
Hero. These are all uniform in size and 
style, printed in good, open type on pecu- 
liarly flexible paper. They are all illustra- 
ted, Vanity Fair, with the one hundred 
and eighty-six drawings the author made 
for his work. In material and workmanship 
these republications are suitable for gift- 
books of the higher class. The Nation- 
al Temperance Almanac (J. N. Stearns, 
58 Reade Street, New York. $1.00 per doz.) 
has just been issued by the National Tem- 
perance Society, with the latest official 
statistics of the rum traffic, the “* Profit 
and Loss” account, and a collection of 
temperance documents and statistics, and 
an interesting and amusing miscellany. 
———tT he Messrs; Cassell’s Christmas An- 
nual, Yule Tide, for Cassell’s Family Mag- 
azine, is out in its usual wealth of illustra- 
tion and interesting holiday matter. The 
full-page drawings are a special feature of 
the number, and there goes with it a large 
full-sheet chromo of Prince Charlie bid- 
ding Flora Macdonald farewell. 














A Digest of English and American Lit- 
erature. ‘ By Alfred H. Walsh, A.M. (Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.50.) Some 
years ago we noticed in these columns the 
*Developmient of Eaglish Literature and 
Language,” and we now have before us a 
smaller work by the same author. This 
Digest has many of the faults of the former 
work; but itis a more useful book for the 
average student, if it be taken not as au- 
thority but as a suggestive compilation. 
Mr. Walsh shows no critical ability, rarely 
gives the name of the author whose opin- 
ions he quotes, and is curiously ignorant of 
what is really the best in American litera- 
ture. In English literature he seems to feel 
the safety of following good leaders; but 
when he cuts loose from guiding-strings 
and speaks for hiniself, he is* very often 
wrong in his estimates. Without doubt 
this work is full of matter quite valuable to 
students; but the question arises, What 
can the average student do with it? Cer- 
tainly Mr. Walshis uot a safe authority, 
and amid his hotch-potch of ‘quotations 
what ones are from authoritative sources? 
The plan of the book is excellent, but the 
execution is singularly defective. For in- 
stance, under the column of events, set 
over against the columns of writers and 
writings, the year only is given, when it 
would have been so easy to have 
given day and month. Take this, for 
example: ‘‘Slavery abolished in Massa- 
chusetts, 1783.”” With the addition of a 
few words and figures the note would have 
been complete and valuable. It is so all 
through the book. This want of dates and 
explanations will cripple its usefuluess as a 
reference work, and the numerous quota- 
tions without the names of the authors 
quoted from tend to confuse rather than 
confirm thestudent’s jadgment. Mr Walsh 
calls his book A Digest of English and 
American Literature. We should like 
much better the title a “Sketch of English 
and American Authors Selected by,’ etc. 
Mr. Walsh has shown meager knowledge 
of American literature, and his ranking of 
American authors is wholly arbitrary, often 
without any show of judgment or insight. 





Of the later English writers he appears to 
know little. The work professes, as the 
editor states in bis preface, to come up to 
the present time; but most of the younger 
writers of Great Britain are not so much as 
mentioned, while those of the younyer 
American authors who are given place are, 
as a rule, hot the ones that have done most 
to deserve attention. Tosum up in few 
words, we do not find this Digest very 
well digested, nor do we see in it anything 
to give the weight of authority to its pages. 
On the other hand, however, we find it 
crammed with useful matter, and its meth 
od is suggestive. There are thousands of 
persons who can be greatly aided by it— 
persons who occupy the middle ground be- 
tween the students and the casual readers. 
Indeed, to one who cares most for outline 
knowledge without much certainty of de- 
tail, the Digest.will appeal successfully; 
for here may be caught a light, superficial 
sketch of English and American letters 
which would lend to a clever tongue a cer- 
tain glibness in generalizing that would 
serve a turnin a not too critical company. 
It certainly is not a book for use in schools, 
where accuracy is a prime prerequisite to 
usefulness. 


Glimpses of Old English Homes. By 
Elizabeth Balch. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $325.) This handsome square octa- 
vo, embellished with fifty-one illustrations 
drawn by the author, hasa sad interest as 
the last work ofalady who died suddenly 
in the early summer before her book was 
published. She produced in the spring of 
1889 the clever fiction ‘‘An Author’s Love,” 
tho her connection with the book was not 
known. It was an ingenious series of let- 
ters invented by herto fit in with Prosper 
Merimée’s *‘ Letters to an Inconnue,” and 
which might be supposed to be the incon- 
nue’s unpublished half of the correspond- 
ence. Miss Balch had won a secure place 
in the respect and affection of many infiu- 
ential personages, and was pursuing stud- 
ies which it is believed would. have borne 
excellent fruit. The present volume is rath- 
er the fruit of her recreations than of her 
serious work. It grew out of a series of il- 
lustrations of old English homes made by 
her on the spot and published in Macmil- 
lan’s English [Uustrated Magazine, which 
suggested that she should pursue the work 
further and suppiy such an historical and 
descriptive text as we have in the volume be- 
fore us. The book makes a good impression 
of her literary ability,and has many unusual 
merits. The “* Euglish Homes ’’ treated in 
it are not overrun with “excursionists,” and 
have not been scratched bare by descriptive 
pens. Yet among them are some of Eng- 
land’s most interesting and his historic 
baronial piles. They are all in the hands of 
noblemen “of long descent.”” Most of the no- 
tices in the book have been reviewed by the 
noblemen now in possession. They bear in- 
ternal evidence of coming from a writer who 
had been intimate in these homes—too in- 
timate perhaps for entire intellectual inde- 
pendence. Miss Balch’s sturdy Revelution- 
ary ancestry has not proved: antiseptic 
enough to prevent her from lapsing occa- 
sionally into Jacobin politics and into the 
picturesque animosities of a romantic 
championship of King and Church. We 
should very seriously object to accept- 
ing the history of Queen “‘Bess’’ from her 
pen, or that of Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth. But in these “old English homes” 
such Jacobinism grows harmless and nat- 
ural. Such politics and literary catholi- 
cism have the exact flavor of the environ- 
ment and the perfection which the late 
President Hopkins recognized ‘among the 
best kinds of perfection, the perfection of a 
perfect adiptation. In fact Miss Balch 
takes her readers, or at least those of them 
who have the passion for such scenes in them, 
into these baronial homes and with hér 
high-bred style and easy familiarity with 
the place and the family history, makes 
of her narrative no poor substitute for the 
supreme luxury of a personal visit. The 
illustrations of the book merit more than 
usual praise, having been made by her on 
the spot. They are very like and very 
spirited. They give both outside and inside 
views, and in some cases family portraits. 
Those of Queen Elizabeth as a girl, of 
Cromwell and of Algernon Sidney are 
striking. The ‘‘Homes’’ described are Pen- 
hurst, Arundel Castle, Hinchingbroke, 
Eridge Castle, Chiswick House, Berkeley 
Castle, Highclere Castle, Osterly Park. We 
note a singular typographical error on the 
second and third pages of a kind unusual 
in the publications of this house. 


Five years after the first volume of the 
Oxford “Studia Biblia et Ecclesiastica,” 
comes at length its second volume, com- 
prising seven valuable essays, of widely di- 
verse matter and treatment, tho all well 
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within the scope of the publication. Per - 
haps, on the whole, the essays contain less 
new and original matter than did those of 
the first volume; but there is freshness 
enough, both in fact and in method, to in- 
sure this second volume a warm Welcome, 
The first essay,by Adolph Neubauer,on“The 
Authorship and the Titles of the Psalms ac- 
cording to Early Jewish Authorities’’is wel] 
enough described by its title, unless we 
should add that his “early” authorities come 
down quite late, the Septuagint and other 
early translations being expressly reckoned 
as Jewish, and the Itala and Vulgate Latin 
included as reflecting Jewish authorities, 
F..H.. Woods, tutor of St. John’s College 
(Oxford, of course), contributes.a very valu- 
able paper on ‘‘The Origin and Mutual Re- 
lation of the Synoptic Gospels.” This paper 
was written four years ago, but notwith- 
standing the adoption (in large measure)by 
Holtzmann of similar views, this tardiness 
of publication has taken away little of the 
freshness of the argument. In this, the 
present fashionable field of New Testament 
study or conjecture, we expect in general 
nothing more than threshing dry straw; but 
Mr. Woods has done much more than 
that. Using the labors of Rushbrooke and 
Abbott, he differs ‘widely from them, espe- 
cially the latter, arguing for the superior 
antiquity of the Gospel of Mark, or a primi- 
tive book cast nearly in its mold, and 
maintaining the dependence thereon of 
both Matthew and Luke. The essay of Mr. 
C. H. Turner, on “‘ the Day and Year of St. 

Polycarp’s Martyrdom,” is very valuable 
for the facts and citations it brings together. 
His pomt, that the date is probably a year 
or so later than that upheld by the late 
Bishop of Durham (Lightfoot), seems not 
quite proven. ‘‘ The Clementine Homilies,” 
by C. Bigg, D.D., and “‘ The Evidence of the 
Early Versions and Patristic Quotations on 
the Text of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment,” by J. M. Bebb, are thoughtful sum- 
maries, abreast of present knowledge, and 
the same may be said of “the Codex Amia- 
tinus and its Birthplace,” by H. J. White, 
tho this last hasa valuable appendix on the 
localizing of Italian manuscripts and the 
Italian origin of the Codex Amiatinus (it 
was composed in England, but probably by 
an Italian scribe), written with great ability 
and learning by the Kev. Dr. W. Sanday 

Mr. G. H. Gwilliam’s essay on “The Am- 
monian Sections, Kusebian Canons and 
Harmonizing Tables in the Syriac Tetra- 
evangelium,”’ contains a fair but fragment- 
ary account of the Syriac sections and 
numberings which, in many Peshitto manu- 
scripts, replace the Ammonian sections and 
Eusebian canons, etc., of Greek manu- 
scripts. In this article is printed (for the 
first time, it is claimed) the Syriac version 
or paraphrase of Eusebius’s letter to Car- 
pianus, which explains the canons. Belong- 
ing to this article is the frontispiece of the 
volume, a collotype of a page of a Vatican 
manuscript of the Peshitto Gospels, dated 
A.D., 548, containing the Syriac harmoniz- 
ing numbers, etc. Mr. Gwilliam’s article is 
valuable fer its new matter. (Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press; New York, Macmil- 
lan & Co, 8vo, pp. vi, 324.) 


A Summer Holiday in Europe. By 
Mary Elizabevh Blake. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $1.25.) A trip into Ireland is always 
a surpris. The author of this volume 
made that and beside varied her French 
route with a trip into the provinces. Other- 
wise the line followed out in this book is 
that of a summer tourist. But tho the 
route is ordinary the writer is not. She 
manages to put into her book the fresh 
vivacity of a genuine passion. She discards 
books and carefully di.infects herself of all 
smell of the candle and musty lore in gen- 
eral. Ske will be bright and chatty and 
trust her own eyes. She scorns Baedeker, 
doats on Ruskin; and comes out with one 
of those books whose merit is not in their 
wealth, but in their charm, and that charm 
acertain vivid naturalness which renews 
in the reader his own first impressions. 
Whether she is equal to the task or not, at 
it she goes with the same dash, and when 
she falls down she comes on her feet like a 
kitten, only to evoke new applause. Her 
Irish brogue comes direct from the school 
of Hans Breitmann, Lut that only gives us 
one point more to laugh at with her in the 
spirited narrative. Sheis a pretty serious 
looker on, after all, as we learn in her re- 
marks on the Frenchwomen, if we have 
not learned it before. The passage to which 
we refer is too good and too wise in its way 
to be omitted. We quote at length begin- 
ning on page 84: 

“ As a natural consequence of this system the 
mother of the family finds more time at her 
command in which to associate herself with 
husband and sons, Among the poorer classes 
she employs this in sharing their labor; you 
find ber sweeping crossings, sharing his duties 
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as concierge or porter, by bis side with some 
lighter portion of the work at the shoemaker’s 
bench, the butcher's block, the tailor’s table. 
Grown somewhat more prosperous, she takes 
her place behind the railing of the office desk 
and enters heartily into every interest con- 
nected with the business. I do not know 
whether French law recognizes this same equal- 
ity of partnership between the woman and the 
man, but most certainly French society does. 
One result is that, when sickness comes, or re- 
verse, or death, the wife or mother is not the 
aimless, despondent, helpless being she is 


among us. At least her hands remain full, if’ 


her heart is empty of happiness. The conscious- 
ness of resource, the knowledge that she has 
the power to defy adversity, sustains and 
strengthens, and she is safely tided over the 


emergency. It is quite common to see in this | 


way even large business interests continued by 
the wife alone or with her sons, or by the sister 
in connection with or succeeding her brothers. 
With us it is extremely rare, and many of the 


saddest changes in social position come from | 


the absolute inability and ignorance of the 
‘woman which prevents her from grasping an 
opportunity. This is a phase in the rights and 
privileges of the sex which has been sadly 
neglected elsewhere, but which has been devel- 
oped here with great success and mutual satis- 
faction, without an y noise or confusion.” 


Désirée, Queen of Sweden and Norway, 
translated from the French of Baron 
Hochschild by Mrs. M. Carey, has received 
from the publishers (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25) a literary dress as exquisite as the 
book itself. We invite all lovers of good 
books who know the beauty possible in a 
title-page to examine the title-page of this 
little gem. Désirée enjoys among women 
the distinction of having been plighted in 
marriage to Napoleon, and, notwithstand- 
ing her rare beauty of body and mind, set 
aside by him with rough decision for Jose- 
phine Beauharnais. She was afterward 
wooed and won by Bernadotte, and became 
Queen of Sweden. Her sister was already 
the wife of Joseph Bonaparte. This con- 
nection with Napoleon did not avail to 
soften his animosity against “this devil of 
aman,’ as he dii not scrupie to call Bern- 
adotto. His queen, Désirée Clary, passed 
a life of happy dignity, and transmitted her 
qualities to her son, King Oscar I of Swe- 
den. The present memoir comes from 
one who was attached to the Court as 
Chamberlain when twenty-three years old, 
and was in close relations with the Queen. 
Itis, however, written in the author’s old age, 
and is based on recollections quite as much 
as on documents and records. In her youth 
Désirée was the pet of men and of fortune, 
and never threw off the love of pleasure and 
freedom which was bornin her as a true 
child of Marseilles. She possessed sounder 
judgment than her husband, who owed 
much to her. She retained in old age much 
of the grace and winning dignity which 
made her irresistible in youth. She was a 
woman of warm heart and capable of great 
sacrifices, but tke frost of years could not 
overcome in her the early aversion to Jo- 
sephine. To her as a townswoman of 
Josephine and to the Duchess D’Albrantes 
much, we hardly know how much, of the 
caustic censures of Josephine trace back. 
When well past seventy years old, she said: 


“ Fora man of genius like Napoleon to allow 
himself to be overcome by an old coquette of no- 
toriousiy doubtful reputation, he must have 
had no knowledge of women. Even after her 
second marriage Josephine caused herself to be 
talked about, and it was not. without good rea- 
sons that her husband required her to come and 
join him during the campaign in Italy, and on 
his return from Egypt was willing to divorce 
her.” 


Professor Emil Schiirer’s ‘‘ Manual of the 
History of New Testament Times” is in 
eourse of re-appearance in a second and re- 
vised edition, with the new name of A 
History of the Jewish People in the Time 
of Jesus Christ. The scope and purpose of 
the work is practically the same as before, 
tho the new plan has given it greater vol- 
ume. The period covered begins with the 
rise of the Maccabees and closes with the 
suppression of the Jewish revolts under 
Hadrian. Thus far we have in English 
dress (translated by the Rev. James Mac- 
pherson, M.A.) only ‘ Division I, Vol. I,” 
an octavo of the usual size of a “ Clark’s 
Foreign Library’’ series, bringing the his- 
tory down to the death of Herod the Great. 
The history itself, the text of the work, is 
its smallest part. It is a carefully studied, 
very dry résumé of results, little more in- 
‘teresting or lively than a bald chronolog- 
ical table, and requiring about the same 
effort to fix it in. the memory. It is inthe 
bibliography and account of the “sources” 
that the value of the work consists, a solid 
mass of about one hundred and sixty pages 
being consumed with that kind of matter, 
to say nothing of the special bibliographic 
synopses at the beginning of each chapter. 
It is in these that the true scholar finds his 





interest awakened; and the text has its 
greatest value asa line to hang the foot- 
notes upon. The learning and research of 
the work are very great, and the compiled 
material is well put together. In the mul- 
titude of references it is natural that a few 
worthless books should be alluded to, but 
it is scarcely worth while to dignify them 
by special mention. With not a few of the 
geographical. identifications in the foet- 
notes issue might be easily if not success- 
fully taken; but the bibliography noted 
with each identification is usually worth 
being made aware of. The translation 
seems to be very well done. (New York: 
Scribner & Welford; Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clarke. 8vo, pp. viii, 467. Price, $3.00.) 


Stories About Famous Precious Stones, 
(D. Lothrop Co., Boston. $1.25.) Mrs. God- 
dard Orpen has made both an interesting 
and a useful little book of this series of 
sketches of the most famous gems. It will 
correct the loose and vague notions current 
on the subject, and in particular bring 
down the Koh-i-noor to a very subordinate 
rank in the series. Had the ‘Great 
Mogul” not been lost, it would stand with 
its 279 9 16 carats at the head of all known 
gems. The Portuguese Braganza, tho 
weighing 1680 carats, is uncut, and having 
never been tested, grave doubts are raised 
as to its being a diamond at all. The “‘ Re- 
gent” of France and the Russian ‘“ Orioff’’ 
are not only finer ia water than the great 
British gem, but larger, the former weigh- 
ing one hundred and thirty-six carats 
against the Koh-i-noor’s one hundred and 
two, and the “ Orloff” one hundred and 
ninety-three—nearly twice. Reckoning one 
hundred and fifty carats to the ounce, the 
** Orloff’ would approach one and a quarter 
ounces. In historical interest, the Koh-i- 
noor stands at the head, with a history 
which is lost in ancient legend, and may 
come down through the line of Tamurlane. 
Mrs. Orpen’s work is done in a full and in 
teresting manner, but her book suffers from 
the want of an index and of a comparative 
table. Mrs. Orpen does not limit herself, 
we may add, to diamonds,-but gives her 
readers two very interesting chapters on 
the famous Pelegrina pear], now owned by 
the Princess Oussoupoff, and the Black 
Prince’s Ruby, which made such a brilliant 
moment in the late Dean Stanley’s account 
of the coronation of Queen Victoria. Tha 
interest of these gems is greatly enhanced 
by their tragic connection with human af- 
fairs—a side of their history to which Mrs. 
Orpen does full justice. 


Freedom Triumphant. By Charles Carle- 
ton Coffia. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$3.00) This is the closing volume of the 
popular or ‘Young Folks” History of the 
War, by Mr. Coffin, and covers the ‘‘Fourth 
Period of the Rebellion, from September, 
1864, to“itsclose.”” The volume opens at an 
auspicious moment in the history of the 
War, and with the most dramatic event in 
it, Sheridan’s rout of Early. This is fol- 
lowed by the account of Sherman’s march 
tothe sea. The narrative moves on rapidly 
and in order, as the armies did. Everything 
is given in the briefest possible dra- 
matic style. Even the descriptions of 
the country and the battle-field toepo- 
graphy are in the broad outline style 
which gives a rapid motion to the 
book and is immensely exhilarating to 
the reader and mak on him some ade- 
quate impression of the rush of events. 
The volume is illuminated with copious il- 
lustrations and a very satisfactory number 
of battle and campaign maps to explain 
every change or movement in the history. 
Mr. Coffin: has certainly studied the War 
closely, and his battle chapters are in gen- 
eral clear, accurate and intelligible. The 
tone of the volume is patriotic, anti- 
slavery, and always on the high moral key 
of sacrifice and duty which animated the 
natiou during the War. Mr. Coffin’s chap- 
ters on the feeling of the people and the 
work done at home for the support of the 
War and the relief of the armies are in 
some respects even more thrilling and in- 
spiring than the battle and campaign chap- 
ters. No one who knew those times well 
can have forgotten the deep significance of 
the War at home, both North and South. 
It is no small merit in Mr. Coffin’s work 
that it reproduces so much of this spirit. 


In her little handbook, Periodicals that 
Pay Contributors, Eleanor Kirk aims to 
make a reference-list that, if properly car- 
ried out, would be useful to writers work- 
ing their way into professional activity. 
But in her failuré to add how much as te 
column,page or hundred words,such or such 
a periodical has adopted as,its ordinaryprice- 
scale for articles, she has made a grievous 
blu iter which witha little more trouble 
on liar part ueed never have occured. Nor 





is her book free from important ; 
slips that should be corrected at the earliest 
opportunity. The Turf, Field and Farm is 
not mentioned in the list of agrizultural 
papers. Our Youth is counted stillan ex- 
isting juvenile. It ceased to appear last 
summer. A _ clothing-house advertising 
medium is incladed among the group of 
professional humorous papers. The Argosy 
isnot named among juveniles. Excellent 
periodicals republished in America or sold 
here regularly, and entirely available to 
American contributors, are omitted. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal is mentioned only 
asa literary magazine, and such papers as 
THE [NDEPENDENT and the Christian Union 
should certainly be cross-referenced as lit- 
erary periodicals, as well as religious ones. 
The Springfield Republican, except as to 
its Sunday issue, is not mentioned among 
dailies, nor is the New York Press. The 
Musical Courier, the leading paper in its 
field here, is not mentioned. There are also 
omissions and errors in the list of publish-* 
ers. Altogether Mrs. Kirk will do well to 
revise her book thoroughly, if it is to be 
what it ought to be and easily can be. 
(From 786 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) 


Outings at Odd Times. By Charles C. 
Abbott, M.D. (D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. $1.50.) This volume shows the 
same combination of fine qualities which 
we remarked in a ‘‘ Naturalist’s Rambles 
about Home,” by the same author, very 
close .observation, imaginative sentiment 
and an attractive literary style. From the 
naturalist point of view, Dr. Abbott is a 
companion whose walks are never dull; and 
whose art asa lecturer is only equaled by 
his powers of close and quick observation. 
He has taught us that the winter landscape 
is not birdless, and that in every winter 
month red birds, meadow larks, song spar- 
rows, blue jays, with an occasional robin 
and thrush, make merry in the woods and 
fields. Those of us who have watched for 
these havesometimes thought that his ear 
must be like Schiaparelli’s eye among as- 
trouomers. At all events,there is no use in at- 
tempting to put downwhat he has seen with 
what we have not. These pages are whelly 
free from learned duJlness, and may be de- 
scribed as delightful, popular introductions 
to the dramatic phases of the common life of 
birds and antmals. The closing paper in 
the volume on ‘Fossil Man” gives the read- 
er a hint of what the author could do in the 
way of antiquarian and paleolegical expo- 
sition were he disposed to open his budget. 
Some of these papers we have seen in the 
periodicals, and we understand they have 
all been published in that form. 


For helps in the study of the International 
Sunday-School lessons for the coming year 
we have Illustrative Notes, by Jesse L. 
Hurlbut, D.D., and Robert R. Doherty, 
Ph.D. (Bradley & Woodruff, Boston. $1.25.) 
———A guide which contains original and 
selected expositions, plans of instruction, 
illustrative anecdotes, practical applica- 
tions, archeological notes, library refer- 
ences, maps, pictures and diagrams. 
Boston Homilies. (Hunt & Eaton, New 
York. $1.25.) These homilies are short 
sermons on the [nternational Sunday-School 
lessons for 1891, prepared by members of 
the Alpha Chapter of the Convocation of 
Boston University. In general plan 
these expository addresses are much the 
same as those by the Boston Monday Club. 
The éditors are Fred. H. Knight, Edward 
M. Taylor and William I. Haven. The 
series begins with the present volume. 
The latest addition to the Handbooks for 
Bible Classes and Private Students, edited 
by Prof. Marcus Dods and the Rev. Alexan- 
det Whyte, D.D.; is The Six Intermediate 
Minor Prophets, by Principal George C. M. 
Douglas, D.D. It is the 33d volume of this 
most useful series. A teacher provided 
with these handbooks would have in them 
perhaps the briefest and least expensive 
commentary on the Bible, introduction to 
theology, and matters relating to the prac- 
tical life and history of the Christian 
Church. (Scribner & Welford. 60 cents.) 








Sidney. By Margaret Deland. (Boston. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. $1.25.) Mrs. De- 
land has not added anything of account to 
her standing as a novelist by this piece of 
fiction. We do not mean to say that Sid- 
ney is not a good story: but we do say that 
it is no advance on Mrs, Deland’s earlier 
works. We had expected so much of 
growth, there was so much of promise, that 
we may be over-exacting; still we wait and 
believe that the growth will come, that the 
promise will be fulfilled. Sidney js a novel 
far above the common, a charming story; 
but it is not just what we hoped for. The. 


-best pen will slip: but this does not appear 


to be a slip. Nothing that Mrs, Deland bas 





done is better written; the trouble lies in 
the attempt to take up again the lines of 
“John Ward, Preacher,” and ring new 
changes on a subject which at best was pot 
over-profitable from the point of view 
chosen. Mrs. Deland is richly endowed for 
writing good fiction, and we shall be glad 
when she frees herself from the burden of 
her “philosophy” and comes fairly out 
into the field of life to write novels that 
are true, strong and hejpful. ‘ Robert 
Elsmere” and “John Ward, Preacher,” 
have fliled full the measure of the demand 
for their sort of fiction, and the little flurry 
they raised is gone by forever. 


The third volume of the Speeches, Argu- 
ments and Miscellaneous Papers of David 
Dudley Field, edited by Titus Munson 
Coan, M.D., and published by D. Appleton 
& Co., has just made.its appearance. This 
volume briags the Speeches, etc., of the 
distinguished jurist and citizen down to 
March 7th, 1890; and, being added to the 
two previous volumes, completes a mass of 
legal and varied lore which shows the im- 
mense industry and wonderful powers of 
Mr. Field. His memorial address on Presi- 
dent Mark Hopkins, contained in this vol- 
ume, who was his familiar friend, is a gem 
of tender and beautiful reminiscence, and a 
just tribute to a man who, like himself, was 
bora ‘oimpress the world. His article on 
Codification, first published in the ‘‘ Ameri- 
cin Law Review,” is a magnificent and ex- 
haustive exhibit of the advantages of codifi- 
cation as compared with the opposite sys- 
tem. Mr, Field has been the great codifier 
of this age, and has had no superiorin any 
age. He is a massive man in body and 
mind, and has imparted luster to a distin- 
guished name. 


My Study Fire, By Hamilton. Mabie. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.25.) It is 
a deligntful sensation to take up a modern 
book with such an assumption of leisure in 
it as Mr. Mabie makes. Life grows calm 
and still in his first sentence. Hurry 
and the realities of hard pressed life vanish. 
Home quiet, revery, and the dream life of 
the mind at rest begin. To produce such 
an effect the sentences cannot be over- 
loaded; the stream of remark cannot be 
directed too obviously to an end, but runs 
on delightfully nowhither, tho never be- 
yond the limits of good company and pleas- 
antsurroundings. Mr. Mabie has elements 
in his style which belong only to himself. 
He has others that will remind the reader 
of the *‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’”’ with some 
touch upon them of kindred with “Salad 
for the Solitary.’’ The book is artistically 
framed in an opening chapter on the 
autumnal lighting of the study fire and the 
event which marks again the approach of 
summer the opening of the study window. 


Sister Philoméne. By Edmund and Jules 
De Goncourt. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
Seventy illustrations by Bieler. (New York: 
George Routledge & Sons. $1.50.) This 
translation does not do full justice to the 
original, but it does, if that can be, make 
even more realistic than at first hand the 
hospital scenes and the terrible work of the 
surgeons, Sister Philoméne is a character 
to be remembered, and the worthless fellow 
whom she loves is painted with all the dis- 
gusting fidelity to evil details characteristic 
of the authors. One lays duwn the book 
with asense of having breathed foul air; 
and, at the same time, a tender sweetness 
lingers in one’s memory. 


Fra Lippo Lippi. A Romance. By 
Margaret Vere Farrington. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. L[llustrated. $2.50.) 
The author of this book puts her story into 
pleasing form by the exercise of good judg- 
ment in the use of her materials. Her style 
is clear, direct, artistic, and she has suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the atmosphere of 
Lippi’s time with considerable cleverness. 
The story is a sad one, to be sure, but it is 
a pleasure toreadit. The paper, the print- 
ing and the binding are exquisite, and the 
illustrations are photograveures from 
Lippi’s paintings. The trontispiece is from 
a portrait of Lippi showing a strong but yet 
almost feminine face. 


The Story Hour. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. $1.00.) Under this attractive 
title Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. 
Smith have written (or in a few cases re- 
worked), a series of bright, simple and 
youthful tales and pieces for the ‘‘ home 
and the kindergarten.”” They are published 
in exactly the right type, with enough of 
good and spirited illustration, and the selec- 
tions are in good taste and well adapted to 
their purpose. 

The Writings of Jamee Russell Lowell, 
in Ten Volumes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$150 per volume.) Form an edition which 
every library, however small or select, 
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possess, The edition contains both 
his prose and his poems, which make four 
volumes of ihe ten, The edition is manu- 
factured in the best style of the Riverside 
press and is a model of convenient and ele- 
gant book- making for a moderate price. 
Neila Sen and My Casual Death. By 
J. H. Connelly. (New York: The United 
States Book Co. 50 cents.) These stories 
are inter after a way, and we are 
pleased to say that they are quite free from" 
harmful sensationalism. The first story, 
Neila Sen, belongs to no particular class of 
fiction. It is fairly well told, and holds the 
reader half against his will. The villains 
are atrociously vile, and the good people 
are very good. Not much effort at charac- 
ter drawing has been made by the author 
but the plot, tho simple, is well managed, 
and the dramatic movement is rapid and 
engaging. The second story, My Casual 
Death, reminds us of “ Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde,” yet there is really little resemblance. 
The hero of My Casual-Death meets and 
falls in love with a young lady at a sea- 
side hotel. He proposes to ber and is ac- 
cepted; the wedding day is set. Meantime, 
he tries an experiment in *‘ occult science,” 
by which his soul leaves his body and hov- 
ers about in the air. His friends think him 
dead and prepare his body for burial. Mean- 
time, his soul discovers that his sweetheart 
isan adventureéss of the lowest order, and 
that she is marrying him merely to secure 
a part of his fortane for herself and her vile 
confederates. How he managed to get soul 
and body together once more, and thereby 
thwart a scheme of forgery and robbery is 
the burden of the story. One or two such 
pieces of fiction will be found lightly en- 
tertainiog, but more will be sure to cloy. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


In Belford’s Magazine for the current 
month Mr. Joaquin Miller takes his turn at 
“Preaching to the Preachers ’’; he is not 
very complimentary, but he is in earnest. 
There is a good short story in the number 
by Mr. Blackburne Harte. 


....The November number of The New 
Review presents a list of subjects and writ- 
ers more than usually attractive. Mr Wal- 
ter Pater, who has so few rivals in the field 
of art criticism, writes *‘ Art Notes in North 
Italy ”; Sir Charles Dilke continues his 
Radical Program; Cardinal Manning and 
Mrs. Fawcett (widow of the distinguished 
Postmaster-General and economist) write 
on Indian Child Marriages—that subject 
which has been discussed anew in England 
lately; and Mr. Brander Matthews attempts 
to tell ‘“‘ The Whole Duty of Critics.” 


.-Miss Antonia Stolle, who has been 
active in Boston for many years in the crit- 
ical study of foreign art and its discussion 
in illustrated lectures, has prepared a duo- 
decimo portfolio of sixty views of the city 
of Venice and the chief works of art that 
city contains, as a holiday publication. The 
illustrations, tho small, are excellently 
clear; and the representation of the master- 
pieces of the Venetian painters, especially, 
is large. The portfolio is published at 12 
Huntingdon Ave., Boston. Persons famil- 
iar with Venice will find it especially inter- 
esting. Miss Stolle hasa much larger work, 
of a wider scope, in preparation. 


..The December issue of The North 
American Review opens with a paper on 
“The Recent Election,” by Senator Car- 
lisle; then Mr. Swinburne gives us another 
essay on Victor Hugo. One of the most 
eminent English critics said, a year or two 
ago, that Mr. Swinburne was delightful if 
he would only let one take Victor Hugo for 
granted. So he is. Then we have a sym- 
posiam on the question “Shall our Daugh- 
ters have Dowries?” the writers being Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mrs. Amelie E. 
Barr, Mra. Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, and Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins, 
The opinion seems to be that our daughters 
should have dowries, but that the over- 
worked head of a family ought not to be 
expected to provide them. The Hon. Igna- 
tius Donnelly brings ‘‘More Testimony 
against ‘Shakespeare.’’’ Some men remind 
one of crazy Irish setters barking up an 
empty tree. 

Tue first and most important paper in 
The New England Magazine for this 
month is that on ‘“ Emerson and his Friends 
in Concord,” by Mr. Frank B. Sanborn. 
The article is supplemented by many illus- 
trations of the Old Manse, Emerson’s 
house, scraps of the old New England town, 








and a portrait of Emerson himself from, a: 


crayon drawing in possession of Professor 
Norton, of Harvard. No one could be better 
fitted than Mr. Sanborn to write about 
these idols of our literature, whose comrade 
‘he was in those early days of transcende nt- 
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alism. ‘* What shall we do with our Mil- 
lionaires?” is not a very protitable ques- 
tion; and it might be well to catch them 
before deciding it. A gentleman bas some- 
thing to say of ‘‘Our Unclean Fiction,” 
but his contribution is painfully amateur- 
ist and incompetent. A good deal of atten- 
tion is given to Anti Slavery Boston. There 
is a fully illustrated article on that topic 
in the body of the magazine: and the Ed- 
itor, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, also contributes 
apaper—*A Monument to Wendell Phil- 
lips.” ‘‘ Harvard’s Better Self,” and ‘‘ Ma- 
king Man-o’-War’s-Men” are among the 
other contributions to the namber; and 
there is a short story by the late John Eliot 
Bowen, a sweet-hearted tale of New Eng- 
land life. 


....The Forum is never dull. One often 
regrets that its papers are not longer, they 
are so timely and judicious. In the De- 
cember issue we have two short articles 
from England, one by Archdeacon Farrar 
on “Formative Influences,” in which he 
tells us what books and what people had 
most to do in casting his character; and one 
by Mr. Andrew Lang on ghosts. This lat- 
ter article does not contain anything new; 
but then Mr. Ling is the author, and that 
has come to be sufficient. There is just a 
suspicion of danger akead for this clever 
essayist; as soon as a man begins to travel 
on his credit, he may be sure that financial 
ruin is on his heels and will overtake him 
in the market-place sooner or later. Men 
who never write except when they have 
something to say are few, and President 
Eliot, of Harvard, seems to be one of them. 
py be dealing here with ‘** Family Stocks in 

emocracy,’’ and he has a lot of sensible 
things to say, which may well be laid to 
heart. It is the strenath of democracy 
that it allows free play and growth to the 
family and family virtues, tho we are, per- 
haps. in danger of guarding this truth too 
carelessly. Other contributions are ‘‘ The 
Stability of the French Republic,” byfJules 
Simon; “The Government of American 


Cities,” by Andrew D. White; and *‘ City 
Growth and Party Politics.” 


..-One may not agree with all the views 
expressed in The Arena, but its serious- 
ness, absolute sincerity, and fearless, earnest 


andaenets make it a peculiar power in our 
periodical literature. Not the least of its 
virtues is that while it always strives to be 
timely, it mever b‘ds for a sensation- 
al notoriety either in the names of its 
writers or the topics it diseusses. On the 
contrary, it seems to be gathering about it 
a few able writers who very temperately 
and clearly give voice to the sentiments it 
has most at heart. The number for the 
current month contains four portraits, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s serene an intellectual 
face fronts us from the page where he d 
cusses the question ‘** What is Christian. 
ty?” Mr. Hamlin Garland and Helen H. 
Gardner lend added interest to their por- 
traits by the particularly effective charac- 
ter of their contributions this month. Mr. 
Garland’s story, ‘“‘The Return of a Pri- 
vate,” is a touching bit of realism of war 
times. It is strangely true to Nature in this 
that while it is a happily terminated tale, 
as far as it goes, there is a pathetic sense 
of the tragedy of life constantly shadowing 
the figures of the little drama. Count 
Tolstoi’s face, in the frontispiece, is not at- 
tractive at all. That indefatigable maga- 
zinist, Professor Shaler, is one of the con- 
tribators, and it is bardly necessary to say 
that his essay is one of the best. 


»— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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. Bye Coppée. Translated 
from the French by Walter iqarned. with 
Fifty Pen-and-Ink Drawings by Albert E. 
Sterner, and an Introduction by Brander 
eames, 7x4%, pp. xvi, 217. New vo 

a 


harper Sih 
. a 


sa 
ucati ional Series 
'y James Baldwin, sae 
Aube ore. 444, pp. ix. 504. Th e 8a) 
Curiositi of the Aue rican sta 
a Illustrated. 


Collection. Twe Hun- 
wage for Sch’ois and 
d Fireside. o. 7. se- 
cCaskey. 10x6%4. pp. 184. 
strolls ‘by Star! light and Sunshine. B 
Hami ~R- —, Illusirated, 1°x7, 
Social and Reliciovs Life in the Orient. With 

Numerous [ilustrat —_ oe 2 Bas- 
mesjain. ‘ew York: The 
Ame * apoearehess 
on Years in Be? Mery Stories Told of Mis- 

y > Life. Ly aR and Margaret 

Leitch. With ortaits and Many Illustra- 
by atta § pp 170. ans same...... 
Every-Da iquette. by "Man 
- By Low Ss 


y of Modern Japan. 

By william Bilis “Srime, D.D. 
Boston and Chicago: Con, 

Sunday-School and Publishing 


AMERICAN "WOODS. 








A book coptaining 
actual int P" authentic specimens 
besuti peapares oe as to show 

y an co jal and tangential 
views of the grain (See fig. a. b.and 
¢.)and with full text. Makes = 





— pa ag birth-da: 











December 11, 189v. 


A Christmas Gift for the Scholar and. the 
Student. 


: : —<—== 

Greek Literature. 
By THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. §8vo, Illus., $7.50. 
The N.Y. Tribune says: “ A careful, sufficiently fu'h 


ye account of his sul dita 
the method of illustrating bis 
from the 





more trustworth and assistant. .. . He 
writes of Gree interestingly .. . 
never dry or pedantic. . . . Pleases us by his san- 
ity of judgment and his perfectly anal- 
vais. - + The freshest abd B setetipance 
a these questions. Abu tly ill and 
il) are select d and ap- 
positeness. publisbers have done their best 
give the some 


A Christmas Gift ys the Schoolboy. 


The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of 
Games and Sports. 
By JOHN D. CHAMPLIN, Pla ARTHUR E. 
BOSTWICK. 8vo, 81 “pp. 





lly Illustrated. 


indoor and ow of all kinds po! sommentions, ——— 
indoor and games, a’ sports, sim 
hem {| and mechanical amusemen ‘and every 
imilar th that can interest a boy or girl. Itscy- 

style arrangement is novel in a work of 
his re. uch =e as require it have been re- 
vised by competent experts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Influence of ‘Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Chris- 


tian Church. 


Hibbert Lectures. By the late Enwin HATCH, D.D. 
Edited by A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $3.75. 
CONTENTS:—Greek Education. Greek and Chris- 
tian Exegesis. Greek and Christian Rhetoric— 
Ethics—Theology. Christianity and Greek Philose- 

phy, etc., etc. 


Biographies of Great Artists. 


New Series (Third). Each volume with about 20 Il- 
lustrations. 


cEcR, 
H 





faa 





Now Ready. 

THE PAINTERS OF BARBIZON. I. 
Millet, Rousseau and Diaz, By J. W. 
MOLLETT. 

THE PAINTERS OF BARBIZON. If, 
Corot, Daubigny and Dupré. By J. W. 
MOLLETT. 

WILLIAM MULREADY. 
STEPHENS. 


Others in Preparation. 


A Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman: 


WITH STRICTURZS ON POLITICAL AND OTHER 
SUBJECTS. BY MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. New 
Edition. With Introduction by Mrs. Henry 
FAWCETT. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 00. 

This is a reprint of the first edition. which ap- 
peared nearly one hundred years ago. 
“The women of to-day can scarcely realize the 


By F. G. 





‘aw- 
cett’s introduction will be — bighly interesting 
and helpful.” —N. Y. Tribu: _ 


The Life and Times of Giro- 
lamo Savonarola. 


By Professor PASQUAL® VILLARI. Translated by 
Linda Villari. Portraits and illustrations in pho- 
togravure. New and cheaper edition, revised 
and enlarged. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


The War in the Crimea. 


By General Sir EDWARD HAMUEY, K.C.B. With 
five Maps and Plans, and four Portraits on Cop- 
per, namely: The Emperor Nicholas, Lord Raglan, 
General Todleben, Council of War. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

*,* The opening volume of “ Events of Our Own 

Time.” A series of Volumes on the most Important 

Events of the last half century. 

“Gen. Sir Edward Hamley. who » pocpane | 


much as any one now living o 
written as 4 


knows as 


from 
little time’ to devute to the study.”—Journal of Com- 
merce. 





*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
upon receipt of advertised price. New Catalogue of 
Hare Books ready, and sent on application. Holiday 
Catalogue ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Pentecost Bible Studies for 1891 
ENTITLED 
“ISRAEL’S APOSTASY,” 


And covering the International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1891. 


By GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


“One of the best helps for Bib‘e st adents 
published.”’ 


Price, in neat cloth | binding, $1.00. 








A. S. BARNES & CO.,, Publishers, 





‘ present. 
for circulars. R. . yous, ou Pubigner: t Lowville, 
New York. 


751 Broadway, New York, 





‘December 11, 1890. 


THE INDEPENDEWT. 





(1763) 28 





14, YEARS OF TOIL 
Adventure in Afrioa, 
ALEXANDER MACKAY OF UGANDA. 


By Sister, wit ‘t. and colored 
map, nearly 0 pages. 12mo, $1.50. 

MR. H. M. STANLEY SAYS: 
“It would have cured writer and hero of all 


both 

th pe to have seen f+) manner of MACKAY’s 

ie had no time and groan and wi 
and God knows if ever man reason ta think of 
oer ease and worms oblivion,’ and to be doleful 
> w er mur- 
ering ais BISHOP (HANNINGTONY ane Garping 
his is and strangling his clubbing 
to death his dark frie: turned bie szs of 
h on him. * * * ) GREAT GRIEF, I 
LEARN THAT MACKAY, THE BEST MISSION- 


ARY SINCE LIVINGSTONE, IS DEAD!” 


REY, DR. WM. M. TAYLOR'S NEW 
WOR 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. Ex- 
and illustrated. U 


ed niform with same 

autnor’s “ Parables of our ur.’ Or. 8vo, $1.75, 

“ The generous pt given to my book on the 

Parables, has e: e to issue this companion 

volume on the Miracles of our Saviour, the rather, as 
there seem for a 


room treatment of 
these suggestive themes. * * * through- 
out has been supoemecy ond practical rather than 
ogetic.”—From Author’s Preface. 


apol 


oREY. DR. R. W. DALE'S NEW WORK. 


TRE LIVING CHRIST AND THE F R 
Gos ELS 8vo, cloth, $1.50. salen 
An u' answerable argument for the verity of the 

religion.” —Londun Christian . 


Christian 
A GOOD START. 
A Book for Young Men. By J. [HAIN DAVIDSON. 
Uniform witn the same author’s “Talks with 
Yo.ng Men,” etc. 12mu, cloth, $1.25. 
J a. of this ; ular F4 2, one who is 
facile pr’ as counsellor an e oung men.” 
—London Christian. - — 


LIFE IN CHRIST AND FOR CHRIST, 


By H, C.G. MOULE. Cloth, red edges, 40 cents. 

*A precious little book, filled with aroma of the 
heavenly fields and the ‘garden of spices.” Fer itis all 
Christ: Christ in us, and wein Him.” Presbyt n. 


REV. JAMES STALKER’S NEW WORK, 


IMAGO CHRISTI. The Example of Jesus 
Christ, With Introduciion. By Rev: Wm. M. 
TAYLOR, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

Presbyterian Review says: “ The book is a worth 
yo to the impassioned devotion of Thomas 
empis. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH, 


His Personal Character—His Ethical Rela- 
8 Supernatural Works. By Pres- 
OUN A. BROADUS, D.D. Neatly bound in 
Price, 75 cents. 

“ This little volume is the fruit of life-time studies 
and has been vrepared with the author's best exertions 


*,* These books sent, id, o ipt 
Price by » post-paid, on receipt of 





A, 6. ARMSTRONG & SON, 74 Broudway,X.¥ 


Handsome Holiday Gifts. 





SOME AMERICAN PAINT- 
ERS IN WATER-COLORS. 


Collections of water-color paintings various 
peosstoges gratis have been reproduced almost 
perfect facsimile. 

Each one of the reproductions is well worthy of 
f and when framed could hardly be distin- 
guished from a w: . 

‘ iy RIPLEY HrrcHcock, author of “Etching 
in m ” 
THE ARTISTS REPRESENTED ARE: 

Wiitiam T. S 
Mrs. J. PAULINE SUNT LEUN 
PALMER, JAMES M. BARNSLEY, J. L. 
The teat ~—t 7 

panying each facsimile uti- 
fu ly Srinaae 1h commcetton with a portrait of the 
artist, and a reproduction of a black and white 
sketch by the ist in each case. 


Edition de Luxe. 


romarque in color, and the elensture of tne artist: in 
ors, a signature of the artist. in 
 -Y ti crantas an mp proof edition. : ot 
Panel oa the front cover rt 
facsim:les in colors. ‘ SE TS ot ae 
This edition is strictly limited to 2350 copies, each of 
which is signed and numbered. Price $35.00. 


Regular Edition. 
signature Sepggesions, without remarque or artist’s 
2 porttolio, $15.00. 
‘‘THUS THINK AND SMOKE 
TOBACCO.”’ 


Illustrated by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 
A unique edition of these quaint old verses. With 


modern 

. Page of text ill 

ette and ornamental initial. 

nastriking cover of reversed cloth 
lettering 

ok eg curious tigure of a smoke: is broadly shown 
in gold. 50. 


MACCIE BRADFORD’S 
SCHOOLMATES. 


A Sequel to “* Maggie Bradford’s Club.” 
By Joanna H. MATHEWS. 


The second volume of a series of sequels to * The 
jie s.” Iliustrated by W. st. JOHN HAR- 
PER. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. ‘ - 


FROM BECINNINC TO END. 


Comments on the life of Christ, written b 

the most prominent clergymen of America: Di ¥ 

HALL, Davip Swine, R. H 

Rewuan, Pepecs ©. le Bel! a a 
RTHUR T. Pix NW, HIRAM W. THOMAS, J 

Cyos and T. De WITT TALMAGE. awewes 


hotogravures after paint) 
by the great artists of the Christian era, Pecludien 
rt, 





x. $7.50. 





DICTIONARY OF THE ENC- 
LISH AND CERMAN LAN- 
CUACES. 


By WILLIAM JAMEsand C. STOFFEL. 
-first eaition of this standard work. Thor- 
a iy re ly rewritten by C. Stoffel 
This dictionary is now one of the most complete 


'y bound. 
1 vo1., large 12mo, $2.50. , 


THE COOD THINCS OF LIF 
Seventh Series. 


Equals or surpasses an 
1 vol., oblong quarto. 


COOD FORM SERIES. 


“ Manners Good and a the Author of 
« Dinners.” and “* G Form Aa 
“Letter Writing, ite Ethicsand Etiquette,” by the 
Rav. ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 

Each, 1 vol., imo, attractive cloth binding, price. 
each, 15 cents, 


SEA CHIMES. 


A beautiful collection of poems on the sea by the 
best authors. 1 volume, oblong, 4to. [illustrated by 
six etchings by H. R. BLANEY. 

“Marine” or etching binding, showing a small 
etching. $1.50, 


HANDY VOLUME EDITIONS: 


The following standard works have been added to 
this popular series. A complete list ot the volumes 

ublished peevioesiy—-seatts 200 in pumber—can be 
fad by referring to the regular catalogue: 

SELECT WORKS OF FREPMAN: The English 
Constitution. Select Historical Fssays. 2 
yols. MARRYAT’s FAMOUS TALES: Midshipman 
Easy. ivol. Jacob Faithfal, 1 vol. Japhet 
in Search of his Father, 1 vol. Peter Simple 
1 vol. Sold in sets, 4 vols. DICKENS’s CHEISTMAS 
TALES: Christmas Stories, 1 vol. A Christ- 
mas Carol. 1 vol. Sold in sets, 2 vols. Tom 
Jones. By HENRY FIELDING. 2 vols. Poetical 
Werks of Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. Sermons. 
By FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 4 vols. Complete 
Works of Thackeray. % vols. Peetical 
Works of Tennyson, 11 vols. SetectT WorkKS 
OF AMELIA B. Epwakps: Untrodden Peaks, 1 
vel. On the Berders ofthe Black Forest. 1 
vol. Upthe Nile, 2 vols. 

1émo. Half cloth, Price, each volume, $1.00. 


Half calf, $2.0. 
Half crushed levant, $2.25. 





Send for NEw CATALOGU 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


DAK will be sent to any address. Any of th 


containing full descriptions of man: 
n receipt of 10 cents, this catalogue an 


ART and HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 
TWO COLORED PLATES OR A CALEN- 


the above can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any ad- 


dress (at publisher’s expense), on receipt of advertised price. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, Dealers in Works of Art, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











AND 


SEASONABLE. 
DEEDS WORTH TELLING. 


for the Yule-tide Fire. By Edward A. da. 
ae bre. loth. Profusely illustrated. ° 
. Price, $1.50 


d vastly more profitable. The book is handsomely 
ee ten up, with over one hundred and fifty illustra- 
jons, and illum 


ted title-page, and a han e 
cloth cover. For the holidays, Deeds Worth Telling 
will be a favorite with the young people. 

TH ANTERN AT BLACK 


By Edward A. Rand. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


An ideal book for the thousands of boys who iove 
the sea. It has a serious purpose, too, which these 
stirring incidents help to bring out. For it proves to 
any boy’s satisfaction that the fellow who sticks to 
his Business honestly comes out ahead of his bril- 
lant rival, who blows a big trumpet, but neglects the 
plain duties of life. 


PHEBE:: or, The Ewings of Killian 
Hook. 
By Mary Harriott Norris. 12mo. Price, $1. 


Miss Norris writes with a literary finish which is 
Phebe opensuponthe . 
je season is 


Ewing, young. brave, beautiful, carries on the old 
Ewing Farm and waits for her brother. loug absent 
in Australia. Tne characters are typical Americans, 
and are sketched with great clearness. 
foc adults, 


MAIDIE’S PROBLEM, and One of 
Themselves. 


Two Stories of the King’s Daughters. By Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. Illustrated. l2mo. Price, 75 
cents. 

Maidie’s Problem lay in the South and in the coun- 
try, and she was a ee r girl with very little todo 
with. The girls of the other story lived in Brooklyn, 
belonged to a fashionable church, end had money 
and gowns in profusion. Yet both found ways of 
service for the King. This is one of the best girls 
books of the year, and the handsome binding fits it 
for an appropriate gift book, 


NE LITTLE LIFE. 


By Mary Lowe Dickinson. Small lémo. 
75 cents. 





Price, 


of a girl's life, just an ord 
TT ph a. a that are hard and unplessant 
ust as duties are | 
nson, is well known in the East as a leader in the 
King’s ay and inthe West as an educator of 
giris. She knows girls through and through. 

Either of these books sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


HUNT & EATON, 





Fifth Avenue and 20th St., New York. 











i 
BOOKS 


FOR THE 











Lis pleasant, sure, to 


see one’s name in print; 


HOLIDAYS oS’ 
+ 


A book's a book, although 
there’s nothing in’t. 


“¥ 





Attractive | 


Gift 
Books. 


Books 
of 
Poems. 


For 
Daily 
Thought. 


For 
the: 
Young 
Folk. 















OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her nature described by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, and some of her familiar scenes illustrated. Photogravures from nature 
with remarques by F. T. Merrill. Quarto, limp. with photogravure on Japanese paper, gilt edges, price, $4.00; cloth, price, $5.00. ; 

THE HOUSE OF CHE WOLFINGS. A Tale of the Wi lfings and al the Kindreds of the Mark. By WILLIAM Morris. 12m), Oxford style. Price, $2.00. 

GKORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 10 vols. 12mo. English edition, $2.00 each; author's popular edition, $1.50 each; half calf, $25.00 per set. 

BALZAC’S NOVELS. — by Miss WORMELEY, 16 vols. Half Russia. $1.50 per volume. j p ‘ - ‘ 

THE LIGHT OF ASIA. Illustra edition. By SiR EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. Holiday edition. Square 12mo, with a new portrait. Price, $1 50; full gilt, 


edges, $2.00. 

ROOKS. A ay of Boston. | EvizA ORNE Waite. Author of “A Browning Courtship.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. : 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE; or, An Epoch of Rest. Being some chapters from a Utopian romance. By WILLIAM Morris. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

BY LEAFY WAYs, IDYLS OF THE FIELD. Brief Studies in the Book of Nature. By F. A- KNIGHT. Illustrated by E.T. Compton. _.12mo, cloth, 


. By GEORGE SANDs_ Translated by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 12mo, half Rusgia. Price, $1.50. 

HER GREAT AMBITION; A Story. By ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. : . ’ 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT; HER LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS. Edited by EDNAH D. CHENEY. With portraits and views of the Alcott Home in 

‘ Concord. One volume, 16mo, uniform with ‘‘ Little Women.” Price, $1.50. . , ‘ 
‘Even those most familiar with Miss Alcott’s later life will find this fascinating new biography of her a revelation. She was more than a clever, bril- 

liant writer—she was one of the noblest women of her time. Her life is one long story of self-sacrifice, of unswerving devotion to her family.” —Transcript. 


IN THE GARDEN OF DREAMS; LYRICS AND SONNECS. By Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 
uniquely bound in white and green cloth, gold stamped. Price, $1 50. + 
Says Tne Congregationalist: ‘Open the book at random, almost, and you are struck by the dignity of the thought, even at the gayest,and by the sus- 
tained ow of its phrasings. Some of these individual poems are actual gems, and the book is a credit to American literature z : ; . 
eg By —s DICKUNsSON, Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd and T. W. Higginson. 16mo. Souad in drab and white cloth, with gilt designs, gilt top. 
ce, $1.50. So i 
“‘[t is believed that the thoughtful reader will find in these pages a quality more suggestive of the poetry of William Blake than of anything to be 
elsewhere found—flashes of wholly original and profound insight into nature aud life; words and phrases exhibiting an extraordinary vividness of descrip- 


tive and i native power.” : ; 
HELEN TAGKSON'S { COMPLETE POEMS. Including “ Verses” and ‘Sonnets and Lyrics’ in one volume. 16mo. Price, $150. White cloth, gilt edge, 
$1 75; calf, padded, $4.00; morocco, padded, i ; 
“They have the rare merit of thought and expression.” —R. W. Emerson. 
VERSES. A FEW MORE VERSES. By “Susan CooLtpGe.” Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00 each. . 
“Many of the sweet and tender ps2m3 which make up the contents of the little volume of ‘ Verses’ have already found lodgment in the hearts of a 
multitude of readers.’’—Transcript. t 


THE DAY’S MESSAGE. A brief selection of Prose and Verse for each day in the year. Chosen by SUSAN CooLIDGE. 16mo, white and green clotb, price, 
$1.00; full gilt, price, $1.25. Padded calf, price, $3.50; padded morocco, price, $3.00. : . 
The busy days of life are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading of one compact little sentence of wisdom or comfort, and none 
need such a little, well-selected morsel as much as those who have no time to chocse it for themselves. : ! . 
DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. “As thy days, soshall thy strength be.” A selection for every day in the year. Selected by the editor of 
“Quiet Hours.” 18mo, pric, $1.00; white cloth, gilt, $1 25; calf. padded. $3.50; morocco, padded, $3.00. 
DEAR DAUGHTER DOROCHY. By A. G. PLympTon. With illustrations by the author. Small 4to, cloth. Price, $1.00. 7 
THE WINDS, THE WOODS, AND THE WANVERERS. A‘ Fable for Children. By Lity F. WEssSELHOEFT, author of ‘‘ Sparrow, the Tramp,” and 
“ Phlipwing, the Spy With illustrations. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. i . ie <a ae , . 
STORIES TOLD AT TWILIGHT. By Loutse CHANDLER MOULTON, author of “ Bed-time Stories,” *‘ Firelight Stories,” etc. With illustrations by H. Win- 
ee 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. : 
THINE C MINE. A Boy’s Book. By WILLIAM EVERETT. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


NEw EDITIONS OF MR. EVERETT’S, 
Caine BASE AND DOUBLE PLAY. Illustrated. 





With illustrations by H. Winthrop Pierce. 16mo, 








16mo, cloth, 2 volumes. Price, $1.25 each. - : ‘ 

MY NURSERY. Rhymes, Chimes, and Jingles for Children. By LAURA E. RICHARDS, author of ‘“* The Joyous Storyof Toto,’’ and “ Toto’s Merry 
Winter.” Profusely illustrated. One volunie, small 4to, cloth. Price, $1.25. , ar 

THE DRIFTING ISLAND; or, The Slave Hunters of the Congo. A Sequel to “‘ Kibboo Ganey; or, The Lost Chief of the Copper Mounta in.’ 
WENTWoRTG. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

ZOE. A we’ By the author of ** Miss Toosey’s Mission,”’ etc. 16mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

DONALD D DOROTHY. By Mary Mapss DopeeE. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


By WALTER 





Send for our descriptive catalogue (free), Our books are sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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BOOE, 
BY PALMER Cox. 


The Cxktruny Co. 
Ash to see The Century Co. s Fa 
at the stores. y 


Other Books for Children. 





Bapy Wort, for littlefolks - + - $2.25 
Santa Cavs on A Lark PRL 1.25 
Dappy Jake, by “‘ Uncie Remus” - - 1.50 
Tue Brownies: Tuer Book - - 1.50 
Sr. Nicnotas Soncs, a music book - : 2.00 
Tue Boys’ Boox or Srorts - ee 2.00 
Bound Vols. of St. Nichotas  - : . 4.00 
Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. N. Y. 


Valuable Gift Books. 


GOODYEAR’S HISTORY OF ART. 
Edition de Luxe. Bound in rich red 
cloth, white and gold sides and back, 
ornamented. with designs selected from 
Art subjects: gilt top, uncut edges, and 
put up in a neat box. Price, $5.00. 


FAY’S THREE GERMANYS. A Drama 
of Development. By Theo. S. Fay. 
Price, $7.00. 


“ No work in English affords as clear end succinct 
account of the rise of the new Germany, and the cop- 
nection between the past and present Empires.”—N 
Y. Tribune. 








MONTEITH’S ATLAS. For the School 
and Family. By James Monteith. Conr- 
tains the latest maps and statistics. 
Price, half leather, $3.50. 


*,* Send for illustrated Came catalogues of all 
our publications. 


A. S$. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, N. Y. 
Carmina Sanctorum. 
A. HARNES &CO, 751 Broadway. N. 


N#Wwsrarre, PVYERTISING. 
a.P. ROWELT 8 Oe Sorts Ree Street, N.Y. 











827 ‘Should go in every: Christmas Btodking, 


WIDE AWAKE 


WIDE with the Christmas (Dec.) Num- 
ber, is permanently enlarged to 100 pages. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER 

is a treasury of complete stories, articles 
and poems, and full departments. The re- 
markable group of short stories include 
**Dadley,’”” by Emma Sherwood Chester, 
*““A Royal Exile,” by Sally Pratt McLean 
Greene, with half a dozen pictures by W. 
L. Taylor, ‘* Jasper Dowling’s Legacy,’’ by 
Rev. George White, ‘Sister Agnes’s Bas- 
ket,” by Charlotte M. Vaile. 

2" A Holiday Gift-book for 20 Cts-_a4 

A fac-simile reproduction of the MS. of 
Mrs. Hemans’s “ Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
with portrait, etc., is alone-worth securing 
and preserving. 

Other entertaining articles are “* Gypsies 
and Gypsying,’’ by Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell, with the curious frontispiece portrait 
of Charlotte Stanley, the Gypsy Princess, 
from an old water color; some beautiful 
“Swedish Legends,” the Hungarian folk- 
lore tale of *‘ The Celestial Army.” 

Charming poems are headed by Graham R. 
Tomson’s ballad, “‘ Kevin the Fisher,” with 
exquisite pictures by Edmund H. Garrett. 

The opening serials, ** Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” by MARGARET SIDNEY, ‘‘ Cab 
and Caboose,” by KIRK MUNROB, and the 
Italian autobiography of MARIETTA Am- 
BROSI, round out one of the best Holiday 
Magazines ever issued. 


The Lothrop Magazines, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE PANSY. “""*Hoys‘and'ciem.” “" 


Pithy, Practical, Persuasive. By Pansy. 
$1.00 a Year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN | 


Opens Little Minds to the Wonders 
about them. m Gt 00 a Year. 


BABYLAND. Monthly. . a. 50 ets. 


The Delight of the Nursery. 
The Mother’s Resource. 





For the oo Young People and 
lthe Family. 


WIDE AWAKE. a 
“Warmly welcomed wherever worth wins.”’ 


Send subscriptions for 1891 before a.. ana receive 
the Christmas number free. $2.40 a yea: 


Now is the time to poe 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
a a ts Ww C. EVANS ADVEntieive AGENCY, 
Seana, Bosto: 


294 and 296 teh yA nm, Mass., for 
the lowest rates in al 


TUNER LANTERNS WANTED S2'./2R, Sait 


ARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St. Phila.Pa, 














The Companion Calendar | 


Fer 1891. 

























Monday for Health, 
Tuesday for Wealth, 
Wednesday the Best Day of All; 
Thursday for Losses, 
Friday for Crosses, 
Saturday no Luck at All, 
Sunday the Day that is Bilest 
With Heavenly Peace and Rest. 

















Competition. 








This Unique and Beautiful Calendar, called “Tux Boox | 
or Days,” has Fourteen Pages finely printed in Colors, the design 
being selected from nearly Two Thousand received in the Prize 
It will be mailed on receipt of Ten Cents, or sent Free 
to each New Subscriber who sends $1.75 
and mentions this paper. THe Companion will also be sent from 
the time that the subscription is received to Jan., 1891, Free, and for 
a full year from that date, including the Five Double Holiday 
Numbers and all the Illustrated Weekly Supplements. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
Comes Every Week.— Finely Iliustrated.— 450,000 Subscribers. 


for a year’s subscription 
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NEW > BOOKS. 


BEYOND THE BLACK WATERS. -A Tale 

By A. L. O, E., Author of “Harold’s Bride,” 

“ Driven into Exile,” etc, 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00 
the truth that “sorrow traeketh 

wrongs rnd that there can be no to conscience 


confessed both to God and man, 
fained. The coine is laid chiefly 





veness ol 
in drones Burmah. 


DORA’S DOLLS’ HOUSE, A Story for the 
Young. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene, author of 
“The Grey House on the Hill,” “On Angels’ 
Wings,” * The Phantom Picture,” “ Alda’s Leap,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


FOLLOW THE RIGHT, A Tale for Boys. By 
G. E. Wyatt, author of “Archie Digby,” ** Lionel 
Harcourt,” “Harry Bertam,” etc. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.00. 

The hero of this story is an Etonian who is pos- 
of a moral nature remarkable for its strepath 


and power, and the book 1s written — the author’s 
characteristic sprightliness and vigo 


JACK AND HIS OSTRICH. An African 
Story. By Eleanor Stredder. 12mo, cloth extra, 
60 cents, 

The story of an lish boy’s adventures a 


ry 
the Boers and on the A vetdt, Pleasantly awrit. 
ten and very entertaining. 


MADGE HILTON (THE STORY OF); OR, 
LEFT TO THEMSELVES. By Agnes C. Mait- 
land, 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

“ The tale is pleasantly and nevunally Yreston. 


and 
shows thatthe autnor insight, into 
——— eee end ways of thought 1 Gal action.” — 


SMITTEN AND SLAIN. A 19th Century Ro- 
mance of Life in China. By A. V. V. i2mo, 
cloth extra, $1.00. 

A story setting forth the great evil of the “ opium 
traffic” in China, and the responsibility of the Brit- 


ish nation in connection oer Many sice 
glimpses are given of Chinese life and character. 


The Christian Intelligencer sof the above book: 
pe We take no risk in committing booxs like these 
he hands of their children tor perusal; far better 
these ard the like, than = common corrupting trash 
that crowds story-papers. 

DOROTHY ARDEN, A Story of England and 
France Two Hundred Years Ago. By J. M. Call- 
well. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

' “It takes us over historical ground in an agreeable 

manner, and asit pays due attention to the facts it 

actually enlarges our knowlede of the time.”—Liter- 
ary World. 

CHAKLIETO THE RESCUE. A Tale of the 
Sea and the Rockies. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


LOST RING (THE), AR of Scottish 
History in the Days of King James and Andrew 
Melville. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. _ 

“This story of the days of King James and Andrew 
Melville is well told. the readers iuterest being main- 
tained to the last.”—The Nvangelist. 
CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG- 

COTTA FAMILY. New Illustrated Editwn. 
With 60 illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 
$1.75. 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES INTO THE 
NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOLOGY of the 
countries visited during the voyage of H. M. 
S. Beagle around the world under the command 
of Capt. Fitz Roy, R.N. By Charles Darwin, M.A., 
F.R.S. 1 Vol. 122mo, 615 pp. Copious index. 
Fully illustrated. $2.00. 

* The Duke “. yle has said that “the most de- 

lightful of al r. Darwin’s works is the best he 


ever wrote his Journal as a naturalist in the 
‘Beagle’ in ste, exploring voyage round the world.” 


ROBERTSON OF IRVINE. Poet-Preacher. 
By Arthur Guthrie, Ardrossan, N.B. With por- 
trait and view of Trinity Church. i2mo, cloth 
extra, $1.75. 

The writer on this volume has sought to recall 





career iu ‘Irvine; addresses, speeches ons 
d-livered on special occasion, and recollections of 
personal intercourse, extending ers a b gpaaee ofa 
century, furnished the necessary m: 


“ You have done mea great he wony oo sen me 
80 interesting a work inso kind a manner.”—W, E 
GLADSTONE. 


“ Hawarden, 26th December, 1889.’’ 
“ The book is invested with a 


who @ poet 
and a humorist as well as preacher, and the > dotinen- 
tion is, therefore, in our opinion, Vikely to live.”— 
Christian Leader. 


The above books sold at all bookstores. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, 


33 E. 17th St., New York. 


LECCAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
WAT OUR PRICK. 
AT YOUR PRICE. 





63,472 ALBUMS, PRAYER-BOORA, BUnLES. ETC. 
Al ANY P 


53,482 BOOKS ae ee ae ae 
10 cts ts., 3 ots. 
GRAND ae 4 CATALOGUE 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Third door west of City Hall Park, New York. 





Genuine 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles 


Can be obtained at ail bookstores. 
Always ask for the CENUINE,which 
has the Oxford imprint an the title- 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
_ New Books. 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


Illustrated with 22 full-page Pho- 
gravures, and about 400 text Illustra- 
tions of Indians, Indian costumes, arms, 
ete., by FREDERIC REMINGTON; and a 
Portrait. Bound in buckskin. 8vo. $6.00. 


Our Old Home. 


From new plates, with 31 Photo- 
gravures of English scenery, churches, 
etc., and a Portrait of Hawthorne. 2 
vols, 16no. Gilt top, $4.00; half calf, 
$7.00; polished calf, $9.00. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


An entirely New Edition. With 
Photogravure illustrations and a fine 
Portrait. Tastefully bound. $1 50. 
Over the Teacups. 
A charming new book by Otiver 
‘WENDELL HoLMEs. 12mo. $1.50. 
Sidney. 
By Marearet Dexanp, author of 
“John Ward, Preacher.” (Seventh 
Thousand.) $1 25. 
Dr. Le Baron and his Daugh- 
ters. 
A third historical novel of the 
Plymcuth Colony, by JANE G, AUSTIN, 
author of ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman,’’ 
“Standish of Standish,” etc. $1.25. 
Ascutney Street. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurtyey, author 
of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,’’ etc. 
$1.50. 


Strangers and Wayfarers. 


A new book of charming short 
Stories by SARAH ORNE JEWETT, au- 
thor of ‘‘A Country Doctor,” “Old 
Friends and New,”’ etc. $1.25. 


The Master of the Mugicians. 


A novel collaborated by Ex1za- 
BETH STUART PHELPS and HERBERT 
D. WARD. $1.25. 


Come Forth. 


By Exizazers Stuart Puerrs and 
HERBERT D. WARD. $1.25. 





‘*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


11 East 177Ta St., New York. 


NOW READY: 
A WOMAN’S TRIP TO ALASKA. 


Being an account of a voyage through the inland seas 
of the Sitkan Archipelago in 188, By SEPTIMA 
M. COLLIS (Mrs. General C. H. T. Colhs), with 
many of them in colors. 
Introduction by General W.T. SHERMAN, U.S.A. 














By the author of “The Anglomaniacs.”’ 


FLOWER DE HUNDRED. 


The Story of a Virginia Plantation. By Mrs. BUR 
TON HARRISON. 12mo, extra eloth, $1.00. 


CASAR CASCABEL. 


By JULES VERNE. Profusely illustrated from the 
original plates. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Q@O0D CHILDREN AND BAD. 


A book for both. With illustrations in color by M. B. 
DE MONVEL. 1 vol., oblong, extra cloth, $2.50. 


LONDON STREET ARABS. 


By Mrs. H. M. STANLEY (Dorothy Tennant). 1 vol. 
4to, extra cloth, $2.00. 


THE CHOUANS. 


By H. DE BALZAC. With 100 engravings on wood 
by Leveille from drawings by Julien Le Blaut. 
Newly translated into English by George Saints- 
bury. Edition limited to 5300 copies. 1 vol., large 
octavo, extra cloth. $7.50. 


A CHRONICLE OF THE REIGN 
OF CHARLES IX. 


By PROSPER MERIMEE, With 110 engravings on 
wood from drawings by Edward Toudovze. 
Newly translated into English by George Saints- 
bury. Edition Hmited to 5300 copies. 1 vol., large 
octavo, extra cloth, $7.50. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF HOLIDAY 

BOOKS FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


























pyrene ee Vesetinee: 
33 Raat i7th Street. 





@ 104 and 106 FOURTH AVE, N.Y. 
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FINE ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


. 
The following books are beautifully printed from new electrotype plates especially made for this editien 
on extra fine super calendtred paper, with original illustrations. Reund in English vellum cloth, stamped in 





silver and gold, with gold tops, or fine half caif. Each book in a box. 
Hyyatia. John any a Gentle- | Vanity Pair, 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
rd oe. - CHARLES sm ostnr. By oo H MULOCK CRAI THACKERAY. With 287 illus- 
Goater Cloth 82.50 y ilip With ry illustrations by G. a: trations from originals by the 


Travers. Cloth, $2.50. author. Cloth, $2.5). 


LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS 


IN LITERATURE, HISTORY, POETRY, AND FICTION, 


in -vhich the greatest care has been taken by the publishers in the press work, binding, paper, and illustra- 
tions, especially designed for persons wishing fine editions for the library. All are printed on extra super 
calendered paper. Fully illustrated. Bound in either vellum cloth, leather titles and gilt tops, or finest half 
calf witn gilttops. Including works of BROWNING, CARLYLE, COOPER, DICKENS, ELIOT, FIELDING, HUME, 
LYTTON, RUSKIN, STRICKLAND, SWINBURNE, THACKERAY, SCOTT. 


Send for Special Catalogue of these Sets, 


Indian Tales. Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt By GERTRUDE HALL. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. 771 pages, $1.50. $1.00. 


This is the onty edition of “ Plain Tales from the 
Hills.” “Soldiers Three an nd ad Stories.”’ “ The 
Story of the meg ol and“ 
issued in America with the Saieten of the author. 


me mt, and the smoothness of metrical diction. 
probability a second edition will be supen see, on 
the strength of the impressions created by the too- 
limited number just issued. 


Departmental Ditties, Barrack Room 
BALLADS, AND OTHER VERSES. By RUD- 


Prey KIPLING. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


e have just issued, under the authorization of 
Rudge Kipling, a volame of 
“ Departmental Ditties, os Barrack Room B: 
and a Co'lection of Kipling’s fugitive verses, which 
he has recently arranged for this volume. This will 
may seem a dry, theological title feoaet the enjoyment be the firs: edition of aKipling’s poetical writings 
issu n this e 
absorption which son books indeed of the present S ng A style 8 ek wy Ro 


h t 
day have been able to produce.”’—The Chur: hman. Lp RM. ing ae SS ee 


The Gentle Artof Making Enemies. By J. McNeill Whistler. 
A GIFT MOST ACCEPTABLE TO ANY ARTIST. 


Being a collection of his writings editec by himself. 12mo, cloth, with cover specially designed by Mr 
Wnaistler, $2.00. An dition de Luxe, limited to 300 copies, issued on hand-made paper, each copy numbered 
and signed by Mr. Whistler, $10 00. > 


The firsteditionof this re nirkable book was exhausted in a few d nd th d tion i l 
rapidly, while only a few of the Edition de Luze are \eft. ee ee Ore 


George Meredith, Novelist and Poet, Some Characteristics. 
By Richard Le Gallienne. 


Author of “My Ladies’ Sonnets,” “Volume in Folio,” etc. With a bibliography by John Lane and a note 
by W. Morton Fullerton on the reception of George Meredith’s works in America. Regular edition, price, 
$2.00; American Edition de Lacxe, limited, to 25 copies, $10.00. With an illustration of the novelist’s chalet ‘rom 
a pen and ink sketch by his son, Mr. W. M. Meredith. and a portrait. 


“ My whole a:tempt is that ofa lover of the works to give expression to the faith that ts in him.”—Ez 
tract from Preface. 
The King’s Daughters. By Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson. 
0 Cal... SEER, on, Cath, CIRVET REG Giese ce 000 savccccevchteedcncteriadsdascedeaas eieecteusesessccccced $1.25 
Il'ustrated with num2ro.s half-tone plates, from original designs for this work, by E. J. Austin. 
History of Aly Pets. 
Stories of My Childhood. 
12mo., cloth, gilt. Price $1.00 per volume. 
Beautifully illustrated from new designs made expressly for these volumes. 


“It is like hearing that an old friend is about to visit us, that I learn that new editions of Mrs. Lippin- 
cott’s delightful books are soon to be published.’’--J. G. WHITTIER. 


Letters to Living Authors. By J. A. Steuart. 


Cioth, $2.00. Illustrated with portraits of the different authors. A limited Edition deLuae, printed on 
hand-made paper and tastefully bound, $5.00. 


Lux Mundi. Second American Edition. 
Ten Editions in England. Edited by Rev.CHARLES 
GORE, M.A (Principal of Pusey House, and Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Oxford). 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


The great theological secsation of the day in Eng- 
lane. A series of studies in the religion of the incar- 
nation. 





) By Grace Greenwood. 
\ (Mrs. Lippincott.) 


Send for Catalogue of Standard and Popular Works to 


United States Book Co., 142 to 150 Worth Street, New York. 


Succes soto JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY. 





Send 25 cts. for December Number of 


THE MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


Containing Dr. Philip Schaff’s profound und conclusive reply to the Question : 


DID LUTHER COMMIT SUICIDE? 


Among other articles of interest are CATHERINE BOOTH, 
FOURFOLD REGENERATION, by Canon A. R. Fauaset; 8 
ASSYRIANS AND BABYLUN ANS, by Prof. Sayce; THE MINISTRY REQUIRED BY 
THE AGE, by R. W. Dale; THE FIRST. INTERNATIONAL OLD CATHOLIC CONGRESS, 
by Madame Hyacinthe Loyson; IS THERE A ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH ? by Henry 
C. Lea; Dr. Storrs’s tribute to the late Dr, Dexter, ete. 
A complete and interesting history of Methodism, in this number, in all its varying 
forms, by Kev. Charles W. Bennett. 


Agents Wauted in ) The Christian Literature Co., 


4 4 Josephine Butler; THE 
CIAL LIFE AMONG THE 





Every Town. 35 Bond St., New York. 
— wTel: Cig Aa Rab a aC 
y te orien 0 avant 
LADIES and GENTLIMED Sorenlnes on Tores aie Son or ® nero ge a MENTION reford,Ot., . 





When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant 
«| MISCELLANEOUS 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


ery pretty calendar for 1891, entitled the “ Little 
People’ 's Calendar,” with every order over $2.00. 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 
An assortment of qalognes 5 sent for 10 cent stamp. 


Spectal slips of books ot et prices sent for 5 
cent stamp. Orders solic 


F. EG. GRANT, BOOKS, 1W. 42d St, N.Y, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


MORN ING LIG&UT (Monthly), double sheet, can 

used as a semi-monthly. Pure, wholesome 

reading, choice illustrations; sui for, younger 
classes. Terms same as * Unild’s Paper.’ 


APPLES OF GOLD, for infgnt clases, in weekly 
parts; beautiful pictures d printea ia large 
oar’ type; a chromo picture each quarter. Single 
copy, 5J cts. a year. Ten or more copi:s, to one 
address, 35 cts. each per year. 


AMERICAN MESSENGER Contes). Full of 
on a Seeteats. having bright articles 

e best writers; an old-time favorite in 

many , AA homes. single subecrigsien, oF 
aa 





su 8, 2c. a vear; 5 copies to one addres: RACTICAL, | SHORT D ON SEVEN 
pi 2% copies, $3.50; 40 copies, $6. Any number ex- Pus PRI PLES. 
ceeding 40 at the jatter rate. A Revelut The " Rd i + 3 No Hoare, 
Ni ‘*. 
Specimens of these periodicals mailed free. “Swift as s pinin a5 print, emsy “he es 
“After 24 hours’ J" ~. I wro 


ra a rs tal “waaiie 
American Tract Society, 228 a min minute.’ a gorse Kvaterr, sui ane 


ah for 4 ° . 
150 NASSAU ST., and 94 FOURTH AV..NEW YORK, Mee, Bhan. COLUMBUS, Ohio. 








Hci 54 Bromfield St. Phil 1512 Chestnut St. 
r, & stare St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Av. HE LEADING MAGAZINE TISING AGENTS. 
nad, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St . wae Ay TH KING & BRO. road way,N.Y. 








WORKS OF REFERENCE 


AND 


New Library Hditions. 


A massive volume of 2126 Dag es, containing over 


120,000 words in its vocabulary, 


their <a 


as sanctioned by best usage: t eir S cooauminiiale acco! 


5 ing to the present usage among scholars, literary men, 
and cultured society; their definitions in concise, accu- 
rate, and complete form; and their etymologies drawn 


from the most reliable sources, and includin 


all the 


important results of the latest researches in philology. 
Worcester’s Dictionary is the standard authority on 

all questions of orthography, pronunciation or defini- 

tion, and is so recognized by all the colleges of the coun- 


DICTIONARY. 


try, by the principal newspapers and periodicals, and by 
such leaders of American thought as Phillips 
Edward Everett Hale, George Bancroft, Oliver Wendell 
rar agges Irving, Marsh, Agassiz, Henry, etc. Leading 


Brooks. 


ok publishers recognice Worcester as the highest 
ar and millions of school-books are issued every 


year wit 


this great work as the standard. 





LIPPINOOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical 
Dictionary of the World. Containing notices of 
over 125,000 places. lvol. Imperial octavo. Em- 
bracing 2680 pages. Price: Library sheep, $12.00; 
half Turkey, $15.00; half Russia, $15.00. 


“It is the standard of standards,”—Boston Evening 
Traveller. 

* It is the best work of its kind extant, and is a nec- 
essary supplement to any encyclopedia.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 

“It covers more ground, and covers it better than 
any work of whose existence we are aware.’’—Oin- 
cinnati Gazette. 


ALLIBONE’S QUOTATIONS. 


By 8S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. Complete in 3 vols. 
1. Poetical Quotations, 
2. Prose Quotations. 
3. Great Authors of all Ages. 
Price per set, in cloth, $9.00. Half Russia, $12.00. 
Fach sold separately. 

“ They rank first and best book of the kind in the 
English lauguage.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 

“No well-supplied library can do without this 
work, and its convenience to writers and thinkers 
makes it most welcome to readers."’"—New York Even- 
ing Erpress. 





LIPPINOOTT’S PRONOUNOLNG 
BIOGRAPHIOAL DICTIONARY. 


Containing Complete and Concise Biographical 
Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By J. THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 1 vol. 
Imperial 8vo. 2550 pages. Sheep, $1200. Half 
morocco, $15.00. Half Russia, $15.00. 

“It is a treasure-house of information; 2 toxt- bea 

of necessity, embracing many subjects besides 

raphy. Members of the C. L. 8. C. should foes t 

= = formation or building up of a standard libra- 

—J.H. VINCENT, Chancellor Chautauqua University. 


OHAMBERS’S ENOYCLOPEDIA, 
Volume 4, Ready. 


Revised and Rewritten. New Type, New 
fllustrations, New Subjects, New Maps. 


Edited and Published under the Auspices of W. & R. 
CHAMBERS, Ecinburgh, and J. B. LIPPrNcoTT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia. Complete in 10 vols. 
Price, per vol.: Cloth, $3.00. Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 
Sheep, $4.00. Half morocco, $4 59. 


Specimen pages mailed on application. 


“It must be pronounced witbout a peer among the 
cheaper enclopadias.’’—New York Examiner. . 


“In learning, accuracy and scholarly character. 
the work stan 8 on the highest plane and in the first 
rank.”—New York Independent. 





HALF-HOUR SERIES. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS. Uniform in style, size, and binding. 


Half-Hours with the Best Humorous 
Authors. 


(Just published.) Embraces some of the choicest 
writings of the best American, English, and for- 
eign humorists. In four volumes. 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $6.00. Half morocco, $10.0. Three-quar- 
ters calf, $13.00. 


Half-Hours with American History. 
Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. Half morocco, 
$500. Three-quarters calf, $6.50. 





Half-Hours with the Best American 
Authors. 


Complete in four crown 8vo. volumes. Cloth, $6.(°0. 
Half morocco, $10.0. Three-quarters calf, $13.00 
8vo. size. 4 vols., half cloth, $16.00. 


Half-Hours with the Best Foreiqn 
Authors. 


Four volumes. Crown 8vo. ‘Cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 
Half morocco, $10 0@. Three-quarters calf, $13.00- 


“This collection is in truth ap extremely interesting one, and the book of the time offer no better method 
for a ready acquaintance with the ‘choice and master-spirits’ of literature.”—New York Times. 
‘Gems have been gathered from every department of literature, and have been edited with taste and 


refinement fitting their own bigh character.’ 


’—The Chautauquan. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Popular Holiday Books. 
GRAY’S ELEGY AND ITS AUTHOR. 


The text of Gray’s Elegy ina Conntey © peerenrard. 
and an introductory essay by Williams, 
illustrated by twenty-five AFA and half- 
tore illustrations. 
This immortal poem is now for the first time pre- 
sented with illustrations in photogrivure and hait- 
tee. which are exact representations cf the peane- 
cal scenes so vividly and vowraphs f described by 
— poet. The original photographs —_ which the 
Weer rcactions are made were taken by Dr. 
Hiams, who has choren with true artistic instinct 


long quarto, fancy cloth, gilt cdgea. $5.0 00, Full flex- 
ible Soeal. gilt edges. $8 00. 


HAWTHORNE’S LEGENDS OF THE 
PROVINCE HOUSE. 


The four tales by Hawthorne, the scenes of which 
are laid in the famous old Province House. entitled 
Howe’s Masquerade, ward Randolph's Portrait, 
Lady Eleanor’s Mantle, Old Esther Dudley, have 
been selected by Mr. Frank T. Merrill for bh iS most 
ambitious illustrations. The work is thoroughly 
illustrated with full- towel plates and illustrations in 
the text. 1 vol., quar =, gilt edge, $6.00. Full 
tree calf or morocco, $12 00. 


THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 
By Mrs. Aleqenter. Iilustrated_b; 
grana poem received very ela 
at the hands of} Mr. Cox and mak :s an attractive gift 

k. 1 vol., quarto, cloth, gilt edges, $6.00. 


THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 

By Alfred Tennyson. A series of fifteen original 
and beautiful panegracare illustrations, after orig- 
inal drawings by William J. Mozart. The text of 
the poem is interwoven with the illustrations. and 
all ts printed with the greatest care Lis Per of Se 
finest quality. | vol., quarto, torchon 

en . gilt edges, $4.00. Full flexible aaa 4 Todine, 


ae by Bockoohwre. or will be sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of the price. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers, 


TROY, N. Y. 


A. 8, Cox. This 
rate treatment 





Are you working for the 


Tadella Alloyed-Zink Pen Prizes? 








A GIFT OF TONGUES, 


A quick, easy, and interesting method of 
learning a language. 


GERMAN. 


A game easily comprehended by a child, 
and an introduction to the thorough study 
of a language or a companion to a text- 
book. 

Sold by booksellers, or sent, post-paid,for 
One Dollar, by AVERY & Co., 45 Park Street, 
Orange, N. J. 

First cards, forming a gamé in them- 
selves, sent for Thirty Cents. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abetiged and ar- 
ranged for school use. 12mo. cloth, $ 





L’Homme 4@ L’Ureille Cassée. By ‘tamona About. 
12mo, r, 60 cents. 

Furst Course in French Conversation. By Prof. Charles 
P. Du uet. 12m6, cloth, $1.00. 
Holida dition of Victo: Hugo's Werks 

Notre rd ame de Paris. bad ~ ass 200 iitustrations 


$3.00. 
bound in half morocco. 
Les teorabies, 5 vois, 12mo. paper, $4.50. § vols.. 
12mo, cloth, $4.50. 5 vols, 12mo, half’ call, $13.50. 
ait exif, Sau. Treize. 12md, paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1. 50. 
Half calf 
Les ) Tooreraes urs De i. Mer. {Just Pebiighed. -) 2mo, 
$1.00. Cloth. $1.56. Halfca 
ve oe a full line of French Calendars for 1891 with 
quotations from st authors, 40 cents, 50 cents, 75 
cents, $1.00, $1 25. 
Complete new catalogue of French books will be 
mailed on application. 


W. R. JENKINS, 
Fzeack Epler and Bookseller, 
Stand Sixth Ave.. New York. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have aspecimen copy of the:paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated.by sand- 
ing us, on a postal card. the name and-address 
to which ne would 1ike the papersent. _ 
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Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
JESUS THE MESSIAH, 


jon. By AUPRED EDERSE 
a abrid edit aditlo: 


erous * Li 
ig at e replete with lue-like 
taterest, and Ui the 1 eared rweek of scholarship, and 


“The idinon ae fuwe, +g illustrations from a 
works of the masters in art, is one of the most 

tiful books of the year. 
AND. 


NWN Swit 


By his — Trssor. hy —— neg” from the twelfth 
by Mrs. B! Lie me. Cloth, $1.50; 


for a more entertaining guide 
than this witty, chatt pA Frenchman. who alternates 
ie 


people he oe aroun 

Special attention is c tied to the large arge peper edi- 
tion with Site ladiontionn of Swiss and 
character. 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION. 


Au Essty concerning the Basis or the Christian 
Faith. p hc. .Méanp, Ph.D, D.D. Lecture: on 
the L. P. Stone ¥oundation, Princeton Seminary. 
Sv. Cloth, 

“ The object is tO meet not only the positive epposi- 
tion of unbelief, but also to eluc:date the grounds on 
whicb a rationa: faith in Christianity exists.” 


HISTORICAL MEMORIAL OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. D. D., late Dean 
* uo with illustrations. 5 vols., I2mo, 


4.50. 
= Nek ry one of the historical classics of the Engli h 
Bean oa which covers a great field “f history as only 
Dean Stanley could Lover it with bis noble sym 
, and the Gaauty and 
tter fitted 











hearty co-operation of writers and a —poregts 
who bad made the Abbey their special study. 


UNDER THE NURSERY LAMP, 


eents the Little Ones. Cloth, gilt edges, 
one rr selected from rather uncommon 
ust the daintiest gift that could be se- 
Iected f for the homes where there are little chil- 
Complete descriptive catalogue sent on puplice 
tion. sold by ail ye pe or sent by mail by the 
publishers on receipt of pri 
38 West Twenty- third : (Meet: New York. 


OVARLAND MONTHLY 


18 THE REPRESENTATIVE MAGAZINE 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 








Among the Features tor 1891 
will be 


I, DESCRIPTIVE. —(1.) Illustrated ar- 
ticles presenting the picturesque natur- 
al features,and the growth and possibili- 
ties of the different sections of the Coast. 
(2) Aseries of articles on the social and 
industrial life of the Sandwich Islands. 


IL. HISTORICAL. —(1) Studies of dis- 
puted historical points in the bistory of 
the Coast, based upon the reminiscences 
of survivors. (2.) Personal reminiscences 
of life among the mines and on the 
frontier, preserving the tone and spirit 
of that life. (3.) Studies of the early 
Mexican and Indian life. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL —(1.) 
Discussions of the peculiar social con- 
ditions of the Coast. (2) Descriptions 
of the various industrial interests. (3 ) 
Studies of the social and political 
preblemsof the day affecting the Pacific 
Coast. 


Ll. 


V. FICTION.—stories of earlier life on the 
frontier, and of contemporary Pacific 
Coast life. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES.— 
(1.) Records, chiefly from the adven- 
turers themselves, of explorations in 
the remote regions of the Continent 
(2.) Sketches of huating, prospecting 
and outing on the Pacific Coast. (3) 
Accouots of miners’ and gold hunters’ 
life, and of pioneer experiences. 


INDLAN SKETCHES. — Accounts of 
the [ndian ware, customs, characters, 
myths, and traditions. 


‘ 


Vv. 


VL. 


— 





Subscription, Four Dollars a Year. 
Address 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 


420 Meatgomery St , San Francisco, Cal. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 

Special designs 
ou application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Wifth Ave. N. ¥ 
A.H.Andrews & Go. 
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Chicago, 
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HESE are but 4 
a few of the’ 
good things in the 
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4 How to be Popular 


By EMMA V. SHERIDAN 





How to Accept Presents 
ow to Act in a Hotel 


By RUTH ASHMORE 





Department 


By Mrs. MARGARET BOTTOME 
Bright, Pure and Wholesome 


4 How to Dress Well 





NOWN 


Daughters 


i Ladtes + Home - ‘fournal 


TEN CENTS A COPY ON THE NEWS-STANDS 


We-Send us a Dollar for an 1891 Subscription, and you may have the 
4] Thanksgiving and Christmas’ numbers FREE. 
you, and a handsome present will be given for the two subscriptions, to be 
“Z| selected from our large Premium Catalogue. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, i 
MP DNATA MNMNAMANATANAMAAAAAAAAT A 


Society Woman 


-Induce a friend to send with 


SUNTAN SY, 


be Story of a Society Girl 


By a WELL-KN 


4 Between School- Room 
and Altar 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
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KINDERGARTEN Amonthly for home and school, 
s science lessons, stories, games, 
occupations, etc. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
a iesane for Primary Sunday Schools. 
ce B. Stockham & Co.. 161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 


Send fer our Catalogue of prices for 1891, Juat 
Issued, and free te any address, Everythi ng at 
club rates. oreign —e cheaper than 
ever before. We charge, ae , for 











Panch, with A 


liar T 
arpe 


And. others ta proportion 
logue gives rates for nearly twe thousand 


Publ tions, American, English, 


re BACK § NUMBERS. We can supply on call any 
volume or number ever vrinted of HARPER'S MAGA- 
ZINE, CENTURY. SCRI IB- 


reach 


VIEW, "Most ot Scrence Monvary, and manv 
others ese are veru ‘ce as to 
arcity. As a rule it is only the early volumes 


which are difficult to obtain. Send -card ad- 

full Catalogue for ae i T WiLL INTER- 

EST YOU IF YOU SUBSCRIBE NGLE 
ey oe Address: A. H. ROFFE 

Ne. 11 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 











WANTED. 
$15, c2taS750, SRE ce 
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FOR CHRISTM kaka 


“FROST QUEEN AND SANTA CLAUS.” 4.New Cantaca by Dr. W. H. Doane. 


One of bed bene ofits kind. Wil! be thorough 
easily and y prepared and re 


THE CHILD “OF "BETHLEHEM. 


Sno ated and heartil e) ed all. 
ndered by aoy (x y-scnool. Price, 36c. b a ail, 

A New Christmas eperace& y the 
to celebrate the Festival o 


Com- 
Dialogues me Recitations. 
May be 
mov. R obert Lowry, 
f the Advent with Saveulanel” exercises. 


B omaees 16 pages for Sapniee Readings, intermingled with new and app: yy oy Songs. The service 


is equal to the most successful written by this ex 
season. Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents each 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 21 


——_ popular author, or) 


8 the best published this 


Published thio - contains a variety of bright, cheery, orig!- 
9 nal Carols, by the most successful composers. 4c. each; $3 


100 
Ch ristmas Chimes for Little Voices—Aa Etaderparten | Service for Primary Classes in the Sunday 
¥TS 


hool. Prepared by Mrs. WiLBUCR I’. CRA 


ice, 5 cents each by mail. 


Rectentions for Chriat eer tne—agt pages Selections of appropriate Poetry and Prose sent on re- 


ceipt of four cents in stam 





A full Ca! doque of Popular Contat1s, ‘ Services and Xmas Music sent on request. 
81 Vandoloh Strast, Thinago, THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 76 Fast Ninth Street, New Vork. 








Auakefaed P 


I¥ WOT, sam eget ete bees ms fer Schools and 
“Gieseenbehntell ill be tent Faee on receipt of Te- 
tara postage, two comes. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, | 
810 Brosdway, New York, 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .::::: 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New Yor' 


EDUCATION. 
Qe san TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 











Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY 


Opened for the current year with more than doub é 
last veer a This may be the schoo] for 
you. Next term begins January Sth, 1801. Hend for 


tai 
|-GEORGE WHEELER, panies Doylestown, Penn, 


>) Y.) oh RERVATORY. A Train. 
Siac AP Bros 
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ORAL 
USCLE 
AND HOW" TO USE IT. 


A Brotherly Chat with Young Men, by 
FREDERICK A. ATKINS. 
With an Introduction by 
Rev. J. THAIN DAVIDSON, D.D. 





CONTENTS. 


I. A FLERCE FIGHT. 
Il. PERSEVERANCE WINS. 
a PURITY {8 POWEK. 
=  tececaiaapet OF THE EVEN- 


| HELEEGS IN THE FIGHT. 
vr THINGS THAT HINDER. 
VII. VICTORY. 
If interested in young men or i 
glad to nesist in the witessroné Pedy tte bh} 
timely little volume. It ought to be 
young man in the jand. Send for it. 
Bound in Chaste Cloth, 50 Cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers. or sent y poit-tres, on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


Pleming H. Revell, Publisher, 


§ New YorK, 12 Bible Sahil ae Soild 
{ CBTCAGO, 148 and 150 Madison 


read by every 








MUSIC. 


X-Mas Music 


Holy Child Jesus (Sabbath 











School Service No 8)..... Danks. 5c. 
Santa Claus is Coming...... 9 5c. 
O’er the Hillsof Fair Judea. “ 5c 
pn Fe to the Ha: Happy Morn.. * 5c. 

are Ring- 
eee Se ae Dressler. 5c. 
ones = gt OBlessed..... Williams. 5c. 
tmas Tree........... 5c. 
Sing for Christmas........ “ 5c. 
Cc all Lowly 5c. 
O Blessed Morn.......... s 5c. 
Carol Annual No. 25. 

All Glory to God.... Backus. 

Softly the Night..... Mosenthal. 

The Angels Sang... . Marsh. 

{ RORIBIET, 6.000 060.000 Holden. 5c. 


On the Birthday..... Mosenthal. 
Bing the Glad Bells. . Dressler, 
Silent Night......... Haydn. J 


Also Carol Annuals Nos. 1 to 24 inclusive (already 
published) 5c. each. Liberal discount to Churches 
and Sunday-schools. 

Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 


sired. 
Our list of Christmas Novelties sent free on ap- 
plication. 


WM A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York. 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers. Cineinnati 0. 














FISSH OS.22 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 
PICTURES, ETC. 


Artistic Holiday Presents 


SCHAUS’ 
ART GALLERIES 


Works of the foremost Euro- 
pean painters in oil and 
water-color, superb etch- 
ings and engravings finely 
framed. Braun’s Carbon 
photographs. Fac-similes. 
Dainty little Bronze animal 
groups. Exquisite Vienna 
photo. frames. 
Artists’ Boxes in great va- 
riety. 


William Schaus, 


204 FIFTH AVE., Madison Square. 


KLACKNER’S 


COPYRIGHTED 


AMERICAN ETCHINGS 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
” SURBAY MORNING IN SLEEPY HOL- 


by Jee, 8. King after J. Brownscombe. 
wpe LA ANNE.” 


“ON SARANAC L 
Origin ene Winslow Homer, 
SOF THE PAST.” 


“PLEASURES O 
ae ES by a Mercier 9 B. Sewell. 
= BREWING. MISCH 
ol STEAM nee Dy Ta pheele ‘after C. Spiegle, Jr, 
Oricinar ante by Chas. A, Platt, 
Other subjects in preparati 














ed oy G. Mercier, after Leon Moran. 
KE.’ 





*t0F 


ee ad publications are si L copyrighted. 
Catalogue and Pamphiorc spam t bs. 
Os BLACK NER:4 East 17th ry ey Vork. 


Complete | 





Financial. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tuk Wall Street markets have again 
been irregular and weak; breaking sharp- 
ly at the close under the influence of the 
unfavorable bank statement, but declin- 
ing earlier in the week in consequence of 
the exceedingly limited volume of the 
trading. Considering the small amount 
of business done, the short interest 
throughout has been abnormally large, 
as the traders all inclined to the bear side 
of the market; but there was not sufficient 
buying for long account to frighten the 
shorts into covering. On Saturday, 
however, when the financial situation 
seemed to assume its most threatening 
aspect, shorts were largely covered with- 
out mnch apparent effect. At the close 
prices averaged five points lower than a 
week previous, and final quotations were 
in nearly every case the lowest of the 
week. Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific, 
with which stocks Mr. Gould’s name is 
most closely connected new, led the de- 
cline, with Rock Island and a number of 
the other Granger shares closely follow- 
ing. This has seemed to confirm in the 
mind of the Street the theory advanced 
a week ago in these columns that Mr- 
Gould is not as yet fully prepared to join 
with the bulls in a prolonged cam- 
paign, wkile tight money appears 
likely to be one of the most im- 
portant factors in the market for sev- 
eral weeks. His conference of railroad 
managers has finally been called, and is 
expected to be held on Monday, the 15th 
instant; but this fact has been overshad- 
owed by the large number of failures oc- 
curring this.week, very largely in com- 
mercial cir¢les. These have resulted 
from the stringency of the money market; 
not only in this city, but throughout the 
South and West, making it impossible for 
merchants who, under ordinary condi- 
tions, would be regarded sound, to con- 
tinue, owing to their failure to obtain 
funds either on their paper or on their 
property. ‘Wall Street generally dis- 
counts such crises before they are upon 
us; but the actual development of the 
difficulties.that have been anticipated 
assisted in the further decline iu prices 
this week. Very many rumors have been 
circulated arsailing the credit of one 
prominent house afteranother. In many 
instances the banks have strained their 
resources to help concerns whose affairs 
have become involved, taking out for the 
purpose several millions of dollars of 
Clearing House certificates. The result 
has been that we have seen compara- 
tively little trouble in this city; but in 
other cities, where similar advantages 
have not been enjoyed, the inevi- 
table suspensions have occurred. As 
yet, however, the issue of certificates 
is only half of what it wasin 1884, and 
expressions of confidence in their ability 
to cope with any possible difficulty are 
heard among the bank officers. The de- 
cline in Union Pacific resulted from the 
free circulation of the rumor that the 
property is to be placed in the hands of a 
receiver. lt is said that Mr, Gould gained 
control of the road by bis holdings of its 
floating indebtedness rather than of its 
stock, agreeing at the same time to avert a 
receivership. The floating debt, however, 
is said to be larger than Mr. Gould was at 
first given to understand; and rumor has 
had it that he may consider his agree- 
ment nullified by this condition. 

At the meeting of railroad and banking 
interests, above referred to, Mr. Gould 
will unfold his plan for the establishment 
and maintenance of a uniform tariff of 
rates. Some changes in the plan are like- 
ly to be suggested by his colleagues; but 
the fact remains that the presidents who 
have seen their stocks driven down 20 or 
30 points in the market are more amen- 
able to reason than they were before. The 
new plan, it is believed, will comprise the 
following provisions: (1) To remain in 
force for five years; (2) all other asso- 
ciations to be abolished except the 
Central Traffic Association, and that 
of the Eastern trunk lines; (8) a Com- 
missioner to be elected by vote of the 
presidentg who shall bave power to en- 








force the terms of the agreement and 
supervise and adjust rates and traffic per- 
centages on competitive business; (4) no 
new construction to be permitted in the 
territory covered, except by consent of 
all the parties in interest. Such a plan is 
somewhat more comprehensive than the 
‘*Gentlemen’s Agreement’? long since 
broken. No actual opposition to some 
such arrangement has come to the sur- 
face, and confidence is expressed among 
the bankers most prominently identified 
with the movement that rate matters in 
the West are to be permanently adjusted. 
This will mean a great deal to the invest- 
ing public in the coming year, when the 
tonnage of our greet roacs promises to 
show come falling off. 

The coal roads have this week patched 
up an agreement, and the output of an- 
thracite for this month is to be restricted 
to 2,500,000 tons. No change has been 
made in the nominal circular prices; but 
coal is being sold at concessions both 
here and in Philadelphia. The wintry 
weather has not stimulated the demand 
as much as had been anticipated. 

All eyes are now turned to the financial 
situation. The Stock Exchange market 
for demand loans is no longer a criterion 
of the general situation, inasmuch as 
money has not been quoted above 8 
per cent. therein. The average rate for 
the week was about 54 per cent. But in 
speculative as well as in business circles, 
time money has been absolutely unavail- 
able for any class of borrowers, and we 
are unable to quote any ruling rate in 
this department of the market. It is suf- 
ficient to say that they have been far 
above the legal figure as a general thing. 
Lenders scanned the collateral offered 
them very carefully, and to the surprise 
and inconvenience of many have insisted 
upon having active, low-priced stocks as 
collateral rather than first mortgage 
bonds of dividend-paying roads, or even 
dividend stocks. New loans were 
generally margined down to a 40 per 
cent. basis. Much difficulty was experi- 
enced by a number of houses in the street 
in securing renewals of time loans now 
maturing. Commercial paper was with- 
out a market, and rates altogether nomi- 
nal. Sterling exchange rates declined to 
such a low point this week that a few 
small engagements of gold for shipment 
to thiscountry from London were made 
at the close. These orders were partly 
the result of the reduction made in the 
Bank of England rate of discount to 5 per 
cent. The bank, however, is unwilling 
to furnish much gold for export, and the 
extent of the movement is problematical. 
The pressure of cotton bills upon our ex- 
change market continues, The quoted 
rates at the close could be tig- 
ured so as to show a protit on the im- 
portation of gold. Bankers’ 60-day 
bills bought at 4.80 or commercial 
bills at 4.76, discounted in the London 
market at 4 per cant., would give the 
seller in return demand bills at rates be- 
low the importing price. But with the 
situation on both sides of the water in its 
present feverish condition bankers would 
not care to lose the use of their capital on 
such terms. The future course of ex- 
change rates will be watched with inter- 
est. The offer of Secretary Windom to 
purchase $5,000,000 of Government fours 
will have a re-assuring effect The offer 
is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE oF) 
THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6th, 1890. j 


in pursuance of the authority contained 
in section 2 of the act of March 3d, 1881, 
public notice is hereby given that propo- 
sals for the sale to the Government of $5,000,- 
000 of the bonds of the four per cent. of 1907 
will be received at the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the city of Washington, D. C., on 
Monday, the 8th inst., and daily thereafter 
until further notice or until the above 
amount shall have been purchased. 

Persons whose offers are accepted will be 
authorized to present their bonds for pay- 
ment at the nearest Sub-Treasury. The 
right to reject any or ali bids is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

WILLIAM WINDOM, Secretary. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 6th, 1890: 


Nat’l,Hoboken. 40) ‘Seaboard. ied, Bone oneee 16? 
ane Réogcioedh wie tpecegegyeeey LOY 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

Dec.6. Nov. 29.* Differences. 


Loans... . ... . $386,469,500 $384,548.100 Inc. $1,921,400 
Specie........... 67,868,200 71,658,500 Dec. 3,820,500 
Legal tenders 28,368,200 28,308,400 Inc. 594,800 
Deposits......... 386,924,200  578.578,200 Dec. 1,654,000 
Circulation..... 3,588,400 3.547,200 Dec. 8,800 


The following. shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie. ........+. $67,838 200 $73.658.500 Dec.$3,820 300 





Legal tenders.. 23965,200 23.368.409 Inc. 504,800 
} pea reserve 91,801,400 $95,026,900 Dec. $3,225,500 

eserve 

against dep'ts 94,251,050 4,644,500 Dec. 423,500 
Excess ot a had 

above | 

quirements... 2,429,650 382,350 Dec. 2,812,000 
Excess of reserve Dec. 7th, 1889..........+ee000- 703,150 

* Five days. 





+_Deficiency. ¢ 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Bid. Asked 
434s, 1891, Registered. . 





4s. 1°91, Coupon... 
4s, 1907, Registered.... 1 128 
do. ex-stamped oe 11 
48, 1907, COUPON....... cc eceeeececcceee ceeees 124 
do. ex-stamped..........ccsseees sore 119 121 
Currency 68, 1895.........ccccee.  seeeeeeee 109 an 
SE, WHEE secescecsoccesccccaccccosese ll 
CPO GA Bo oncissts ccvccotsvecsssccevsd 14 
CUPPA G8, MAB ccccccce. ccccccccoscnsccseces 116 
CINE GR, Cie os cccccedcccccccessicces ove 118 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


Secretary Windom, during his whele 
administration, has managed the finances 
of the Government with very great abil- 
ity. No man, it is generally conceded, 
could have done better. He has wisely 
shown « constant desire to do all in his 
power to promote, in every way possible, 
the best interests of the whole people. 
He has had plenty of advice from all 
quarters, and then his keen business in- 
stincts and superb qualities have shone 
out conspicuously to the best advantage, 
and greatly to his credit. One thing is 
now perfectly apparent, viz., Secretary 
Windom understands his business, He 
is a cool, level-headed man, and has 
the confidence of all sound business 
men of all parties. His mistakes, if any, 
have been few. His good deeds have 
been numerous and worthy ef all praise. 
We gather from the Annual Report of the 
Secretary for the fiscal year, ending June 
30th, 1890, the following important fig- 
ures—all given in round numbers—to 
which public attention is invited: Total 
receipts from all sources, $464,000,000; 
total expenditures, $359,000,000; increase 
of receipts, $16,000,000; increase of ex- 
penditures, $15,700.000; applied to sink- 
ing fund, $48,000,000; net surplus, $57,- 
000,000; reduction of debt by bond pur- 
chases, $77,000.000. Estimated figures 
for the fiscal year, ending June 30th, 
1891p are as follows: Estimated revenue, 
$406,000,000; estimated expenditures, 
$354,000,000; estimated surplus, $52,000,- 
000. The Secretary says that the total 
ebligations of the Treasury on all ac- 
counts were $1.810,678,475 on June 30th, 
1889, and $1,722,240,163 on June 30th, 
1890. The debt less cash in the Treasury 
was $1,050,034,603 on the former date, 
and $964,325,084 on the latter. Not 
counting the certificates of deposit, the 
debt proper, in the shape of bonds and 
circulating notes, was reduced from $1,- 
250,048,186 to $1,145,400,986. This was 
effected at a total cost of $124,952.243 for 
principal and premiums, Nearly $74,000,- 
000 of 4 per cent. bonds, and more than 
$30,000,000 of 44 per cents. were pur- 
chased. The Treasurer says that the con- 
tinued embarrassment has attended the 
work of supplying the country with paper 
currency, from delays and failures in fill- 
ing the Treasurer’s requisitions for new 
notes. He wisely argues that it is puerile 
to allow so small a difficulty as the 
printing of a few thousand sheets of paper 
to become an obstacle in the discharge of 
public business and a source of embarrass- 
ment and annoyance tothe public. He 
suggests that greater flexibility might be 
given to the currency if gold certificates 
of the denominations of $5 and $10 were 
issued. The Treasurer also says that the 
salaries paid to the officers of the Treas- 
ury are inadequate, and less even than 
are paid in the Sub-Treasury in New 
York. 

The $25,000 forged order on the Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce in this city, pur- 
porting to come from the Flour City Bank 
of Rochester, was paid when presented, 
soue two weeks ago, and the money was 
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sent by express as directed; but it was 
delivered to Moses S. Marks instead of the 
Fiour City Bank, in accordance with the 
directions on the package. Marks, the 
forger and thief, was formerly a note 
teller in that Flour City Bank, and the 
express messenger—for the moment, at 
jeast, short of brains—supposed that he 
was still employed there. Marks showed 
himself to be not only a forger and a 
thief but a fool, as he loitered about Roch- 
ester, aad was easily found there by 
the police in a disorderly house in that 
city; and all the money was obtained 
from him there except $350. Marks has 
mads his mark at least, and will go to 
prison, Hereafter he will be a marked 
man. " 

The Goulds, the Huntingtons and the 
Sage millionares, of Wall Street and else- 
where, are now wisely arranging and 
moving together in new plans for the 
management of their railroads. The best 
commercial and financial interests of the 
Government and of all business men, in 
all sections, demands quick action in that 
direction. We have had enough of child’s 
play, and now let it be speedily seen that 
sixty-five millions of people have some 
rights and bread and butter interests 
which full grown road owners should 
promptly respect. If they don’t, look out 
for a bigger—smash to their own damage. 

From the Pension Department R»port 
we learn that for the next fiscal year, end- 

ing June 30th, 1892, the estimate of $135,- 
264,085 for pensions, ‘‘ is based upon the 
fact that over 250,000 of the claimants 
for pensions under old laws have availed 
themselves of the right to. present their 
claims under the Act of June 27th,-1890. 
The transfer of claims from the old to the 
new law will very largely reduce the 
average annual value of pensions, and a 
reduction in the amount of arrearages 
alone is estimated at $10,000,000 for the 
year 1892, For these reasons it is esti- 
mated that the amount above named for 
1892 will be sufficient to meet the aggre- 
gate requirements for that year.” 

The Annual Report of the Big Bridge to 
Brooklyn presents the following big fig- 
ures: Receipts for the year ending No- 
vember 30th, 1890, $1,239,483; expendi- 
tures, $1,075,436; balance on hand, includ- 
ing rolling stock and supplies, $255,676 
The Trustees should lose no time what- 
ever in securing far more space on the 
New York end of the Bridge, where the 
immense crowd of passengers and teams, 
at certain hours, makes the present 
meager approaches positively dangerous. 
Fifty feet more room at least is+ now | 
absolutely required on the northwest side. 

Mr. E. H. Ammidown, of the firm’ of 
Ammidown & Smith, has made an as- 
signment of all bis private property to 
Mr. Smith, his partner. 

The liabilities of the Rittenhouse Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Passaic, N. J., 
now in the hands of a receiver, are esti- 
mated at $800,000. The receiver is run- 
ning the mills to use up stock, with the 
intention of closing up the affairs of the 
concern as soon as possible. Mr. Edward 
H. Ammidown, of the firm of Ammi- 
down & Smith, who is said to own a large 
proportion of the stock in the company, 
has given the impression by partial state- 
ments that after the business debts are all 
paid, the stock, as things now look, can 
hardly expect much of a dividend. Am- 
midown & Smith, it is believed, are sound, 
and will meet promptly all engage- 
ments. 

Messre. Speyer & Company, of this city, 
give notice in our financial advertising 
columns that the California Pacific Rail- 
road Company have made arrangements 
to extend their second mortgage bonds 
maturing, January ist, 1891, and that the 
right of bond holders to avail themselves 
of such extension must be accepted pre- 
vious to the 15th of December, and the 
bonds deposited with Messrs. Speyer & 
Company. 

The following securities were sold at 
auction on the 3d inst.. 

ae shares First Nat. Bank of Hoboken, N. J., 
4 

24 shares Consolidated Gas Co., 9134. 

$5,000 S. C. 6 per cent. bonds, $100. 

10 shares Prudentia! Fire Asso. of N. Y., 513. 

$5.000 Harlem and Port. R. R. Co., first mort. 
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10 sbares Union Trust Co., 790. 
100 ordinary shares London and N. Y. Invest- 
ment Corporation, 94 

$2,000 M. 8.8. M. and A. Ry. Co., first mort., 
6's, 90. 

10 shares R. W. and UO. Ry. Co., 106. 

17 shares National Park Bank, 314. 

15 shares Del. and Hud. Canal Co., 126. 

10 shares Manhattan Real Estate Asso., 100, 
25 shares State Trust Co., 185. 

20 shares Brooklyn Academy of Music, 180. 
1,000 shares Painesville and Youngstown Ry. 
Co., 2d mort. inc. boud, $30. 

8 shares L. S. and M. 8. Ry. Co., 10544. 

11,000 Toledo, Ann Arbor and Lake Michigan 
R. R. Co. first mort. 6 per cent. bonds (principal 
and interest guaranteed b Toledo. Ann Arbor 
ard North Michigan R. R.), 744. 

An immense constituency will be glad 
to know that arrangements for continuing 
the business of Baring Brothers & Co. 
have been concluded. A limited company 
has been formed with a capital exceed- 
ing £1,000,000. Mr. Thomas Baring, 
Member of Parliament, becomes chair- 
man of the company, and devotes the 
whole of his fortune to the firm’s credit. 
Other Directors are Viscount Francis 
Baring, Member of Parliament; Mr. John 
Baring, Mr. Kirkman, and Mr. Hodgson. 
The liquidation of the business of the 
old firm will be conducted by the re- 
maining partners, Baron Revelstoke, Mr. 
Hodgson, Mr. Mildmay, and Mr. Norman, 
It is intended to reserve to the old firm 
the right to pay off shareholders in the 
company on the payment of a substantial 
bonus, which is yet to be decided upon. 
The guarantee fund has now reached 
£10,6C0,000—over $50,000,000. 

Felsenheld Bros. & Co., cloak manu- 

facturers, employing six hundred hands, 
and doing a business of $6,000,000 a year, 
will remove to New York February Ist, 
where they expect better facilities for ob- 
taining their stock and reaching their 
customers. A good move. 
In reference to the disturbed condition 
of the money market, Henry Clews & 
Co., New York, in their last Weekly Fi- 
nancial Circular, make this remarkable 
etatement: 


‘The course of money for the last four 
or five months baffles all experience and 
explanation. The demand for currency has 
exceeded all precedent, and the special sup- 
ply of 360,000,000 from the Treasury has 
scarcely produced any impression upon the 
scarcity. Where the money has gone and 
why it is not returning iu the usual course 
are questions that no one seems able to 
satisfactorily answer.”’ 


V.and A. Meyer & Co., cotton factors 
of New Orleans, who are financially em- 
barrassed, with liabilities reported at 
$1 500,000, and nominal assets of $2,500,- 
000, have a branch at 17 William Street, 
this city. The firm is composed of twin 
brothers, Victor and Adolph Meyer, and 
their cousin, Solomon Meyer, the latter 
being the resident New York partner, liv- 
ing at the Gladstone, 431 Fifth Avenue. 

Senator Sherman presented to the Sen- 
ate, on Friday last, the following im 
portant bill, among others, relating to our 
national finances: 


“SECTION 1 limits the compulsory re- 
quirements of deposits of Uuited States 
bonds with the Treasurer of the United 
States by National banks to the 
amount of %5,000 of honds for each 
and every National bank, provided that 
the voluntary withdrawal of bonds for 
the retirement of National bank-notes shall 
not exceed $3,000,000 in any month. It fur- 
ther provides that the act shall not apply 
to the deposits of bonds which may be re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
secure deposits of public moneys in the Na- 
tional banks. 

“Sec. 2 provides that upon United 
States bonds de — bearing interest, any 
National banking association making the 

deposit shall be entitled to receive from the 
Controller ofthe Currency circulating notes 
of different denominations, not exceeding 
in the whole amount the par value of the 
bonds deposited. It also provides that at no 
time shall the total amount of such notes 
issued to apy association exceed the 
amount at such time actually paid in of its 
capital stock. 

** SEC. 3 authorizes the Secretary to issue 
United States notes equal to the retirement 
pe! ps py bank-notes below a circulation 
° 

‘Sec. 4 authorizes the issue of United 
States bonds to the amount not to exceed 
$100,000,000, to be redeemed at the pleasure 
of the ‘Government, and to bear two per 
cent. interest. They are to be sold for law- 
ful money or coin certificates, and the 
proceeds are to be applied to the redemp- 
tion or purchase of. nited States bonds. 

“Sos. 5,6, and 7 of the amendment are 
identical in terms with the bills introduced 
in the House by Mr. Carter, and suggested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in his sone 

Thev provide for the re- coinage of of 
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parting of vailion and for the imposition 
of a charge for the exchange of gold coin 
into gold bars.”’ 
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any’. ise Puy and sel all Investment 
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Bankers, Corp 

Firmeand Indi “~*~ on oa fayorableterms, and make 
ints in the 


collection of drafts drawn abroad ou all 
United States and Canada, and of drafts wn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Vermilve & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH ORK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pa 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





SafeSecurities 


RANKING NEXT TO GOVERNMENTS IN 
POINT OF SAFETY, AND NOT FLUCTUATING 
MATERIALLY. WE HAVE A LARGE LIST OF 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


COUNTY, CITY, AND SCHOOL, PAYING THE 
INVESTOR FROM 5 TO 6 1-2 PER CENT. 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


S.A. Kean &Co., 


BANKERS, 


CHICAGO. 115 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Buchanan, Virginia. 


The undersigned can invest your money with per 
fect safety and can give you a profit on all invest- 
ments made by us. Write for particulars. 


Edmunds, Bowyer & Walker, 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS. __ 


YOUR MONEY IS SAF 


7 ron, ba extra ood interest, if it is: nvested in the 9 

- Bonds, or Secured Commercial B 

~ 4 dealt in exclusively by Finanelal Securities 

4 Co., Dallas, Texas. If not, send for investment bulletins 

mand pamphlets on Texas Banking and Western Loans, and : 
S try some of their investments. 
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" DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada. you will see that I) U LUT H is the same distance 
from Buffalo, and all points by water, sd 

and being more than 300 MILES FA 
WEST, it hasa much larger tributary country, which 
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December 11, 1890. 


OFFICE OF 


THE CALIFORNIA PACIFIC R. R. CO, 


SAN FRANCTSCO, Cal., November 6th, 1890. 
This cow pany has made arrangements toextend its 
Second Mortgage Bonds, maturing January Ist, 1891, 
so that the principal thereof shall become payable in 
twenty years from that date, with interest meanwhile 
psyable semi-anoually, January Ist and July Ist, at 
four and one-half per cent. per annum. Principal and 
interest pavab'e in gold coin of the United States. 
The right of bondholders to avail th ives of such 
extension has been reserved to such holders as prior 
to the Lith day of December, 1890, shall deposit their 
bonds for that purpose with Messrs. Speyer & Co., of 
New York, or with Mr. Laz. Speyer Ellissen, of Fiank- 
fort-oo0-the-Main, Germany. 
The extended bonds will be stamped to show the 
extension and new coupon sheets will be annexed 
representing future interest. The extension will be 
made without charge to bondholders. 
Copies of the extension agreement can be obtained 
at the company’s office and at the offices of the bank- 
ers above named. R. P. HAMMOND, 
Presideat. 














PARTIES DEPOSITING THEIR BONDS 
WITH US WILL RECEIVE A BONUS OF 
$25 ON EACH BOND OF $1,006 UNTIL 
FURTRER NOTICE. 


SPEYER & CO., 
MILLS BULLDING. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, . 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 





This company is a p. depositery for mon paid 
= oa, Vind is orized to act as or 


Ls <a ALLOWED ON pes amy 


-which may be made at any time and wi wh after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to io interest ad 
the whole time they may remain with th: 
ray Ly r trustees of 


as well as a and benevolent institutt 
find this company a convenient depository for me money 
‘OHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT. ILLIAM LIBBEY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN 
DANTEL RD, EDWARD ER. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. Bay. a. 
JAMES Low ARLES 8. SMITH. 
WM. WALTER | Baars, WILLIAM EFELLER. 
D. WILLIS JA EXANDER E. ORR. 
JOHN A. STEW ART, TLLIAM H. Macy. JR., 


JOHN HARSEN RuOaDss. Gustav H. ScHWA 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN, Brooklyn 
GEO. HENRY WARREN. G 


EORGE F. Vie 
GEORGE Biss. wm. WALDURF ASTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louris G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
PROCTOR KNO 
1871 "1890 
mt free on applicati 


SPEECHES 
ON 
tio’ 
Cc.E. RICHARDSON, Ws aiiadio. ‘Duluth, Minn. 


First mor age loans, Buget Sou tnd tor 1st 
Nat. Bank. haven. 
minas Gt Northern (Mant 


respondence invited. FRANK) 
QW, Suc. to Hamilton & Reynolds. Fairhaven. 
DENVER 

RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real os, investments and 
loans. It is no longer capital 
ste 50 peake & rc . securities 1 for rsalety. 


THE | Wicks var BAILEY. “IMVESTMLNT C0 COMPANY 


rs Col oe 
References: THE INDEPEND DENT, P 8 Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver — 


? DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits. 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6, 7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-residents. 
Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 
Write us - peppettantties. References: Nationa! 


Banks of Den 
Ww olre, webb and Chittenden Investment Company, 


92 17 
DENV ER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is today the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investors in Denver 
reuity cannot failto realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my know'‘edge of values 
by fifteen years residence and five years 
active real estate business. 

Can p'ace loans on gilt edge security at from six to 

ten per cent. Any information giadly furnished. 
Highest references. 


F, 8, STODDARD, 1708 Stout &., Denver, Cel 
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The Clark € Leonard inyostmest Ce., 
a 


neoln. Nebra 
wm. eS . Preside McDONALD, 


nt. ~ 
WM. M. IGONARD. Treasurer 


nt leant 236 times the amout principal. 
guarante sale School District —— and County 
Bonds. Write us for particulars 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 


rtgages, t Securities, Real Estate 
ne hte aR ene 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Engene 2h, Col 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 

LITHOGRAPHER 
Supplies Business Firms, Coe: rations, 
c., With every variety of w in above 
nes, Complete outfits of first-c ase tation- 
ery for new offices immediately delivered, 
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“Uiliam DStreet- 


:| PIERRE. 


Phil. Armour, of Chicago, ims: bee FERRE will 
be the next large city in the Missouri Valley.”” Pop- 
ulation to-dav 5,000, une year ago 2,5 

A wonderfully fertile ‘country tributary, abundant 
coal within 60 to & mile: 

anni ro Bash of South ‘Dakota, which tn 1888 raised 

eal 4 sae oF wheat and 20,000,100 bushels of 
corn. . that in 1870 haa 6,000 ——— 
and whee eos over One Thousand Sunday- 


schools. 

PIERRE isto be to South Dakota, what Omaba 
is to Nebraska, Denver to (‘olorado, Detroit to Mic 
igen. Me. that is, the commercial and whnlesale 


“INVESTMENTS 


w hundred dollars invested here now, and 
atlowed, to to remain a few years, will both please you 
and s se you. 

I guarantee any weteoe a Pg yt of at least 8 +; 
cent. per annum. eased to conte 
with parties thinking’ of abies investmen' 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERRE, S. DAK. 


Dr.Wm.H. Blackburn, Presi- 
hg ay ag College, Pierre 


REFERENCES—Rev. 








(Hanover Square), X.Y. 


Rev. x dames C ‘kson, scion fram Soni 
RF rew,0.58 ator from th Dakota. 
B. J. ‘Tem: pleton, Pres. National Bank of Commerce. 
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“* There is more money made from the increasey 
cael wot estate from year year, than in and 


OULD many persons having sums of money 
frm ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS tc 
TEN THOUSA DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investmeats in CHOICE prop- 
rties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 

re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they would not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA R- 
NEY,NEBRASKA, offers, notonly asaplace 

of resid and b but of Safe, Sound 

ecurity to an investor? 

How would you like to live in a community of 

12,000 souis, where good churches, high grade 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 

cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, (jas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., at a 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual values higher Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT. 


Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 








“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of = 





who will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
wae. center ef Denver ischeap- 

er than Jand the same distance from the center 

of any city of its size and , + —-L., in America 

Every customer who has purch Estate of us 


during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen the property 
pave madein from three 


and full information furuished upon % 
et 100 


CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 
UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


«res | Capital, 1, (00,000 ues 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Seven per cent. investment secured b 
Business Property centrally located, wit 
50 per cent. of the net profits to the investors. 

Recommended by Bankers and Business 
men of Kansas a 

National Bank Stock—8 per cent. divi- 





Seud for circulars. 
oF. Page, Treas, } UNION Investment Co. 
9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


Fy lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount 0 offered. Write for Particulars and Refer- 


UsiOn N BANKING CO., Aberdeen. So. Dak. 


EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
ESM ERT SEE, URITIES.: 


‘orrespondence invited. 


en 
Free of taxes. 











Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe foal 08, 
v8t 0 
purchased by us for nun- Kr dur- 

‘4 ear, has advanced +l to 100 per 


tate investments than nver, Colorado. 


R. W. SPEER & CO.., benvek. Colo. 


wns A. Del-AND ape the most cutagitte and ex- 
ve assortmen: Real Estate ny one in 
ccantled of houses and lots 


FLORIDA omall, abe, larep nen, ee: 


wamanpres land. 
Orange groves res at, one to fi m years 
old, and all Gop front one-haif acre to twenty acres 
ormore. Much of this is at very gren ‘ins, and 


be | ro terms. nr  ormee riiculars. 3 oa. oF 





dress, A. DB&LAND, DeLand, F 
P {| Subject to call. 
For ope year or more. 
ef it cle ed 
aa bt i matte men c en, edu- 
THE PROVIDENT TRUS vO, 
36 BROMPIELD ie BOSTON, MASS. 
E. GIBSON, ident 





The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


Tut NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww. 8S. WILLIAMS, Pres't, Hartford. Conn. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed.............. 82,000,000 00 
Paka fm (enahh)....00 cccccccccce ,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 396,716 85 
A: 11,168,685 04 


The weli-known firm of accountants. Barrow, 
Wade, Gutarie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
New York. upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pan as published June 30th, 1890, appended thereto 
the foilowing certificate: 

Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GU LHRIE & CO. 

New York, léth Oct., 1990. 


6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 
444 ANDSPERCEN'T. BOR TIFICATES, RUNNING 
Tee Pin 'NTHS TOT EARS. 
ALL FIRST- CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND 8 OLD. 














CES: 
New York, 208 Bro; ay. London. paeens. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germ 

Bost on. 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City. Mivsour 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN (C@,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, . . $1,000,000 .00. 


Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


. J. DEAN. 
W. 8. STREETER, 





Vice-Pres’ts. 





We have 10 acres not y;,one corner nf the best 
residence portion of our city; one corner of it within 
50 feet of two lots which sold for $6,000, and on which 
a handsome residence will be built in the spring. 
This is a Bargain, a most beautiful piece of property, 
price $45,000, worth $60,000. 

MYERS & WHIPPLE, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 


JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 


Cash Bargains a specfalty. 
Correspondence invited. References furnished. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
AD, COLORADO. 
Coster of Bu sinese--Corver lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting on three stre two handsome stores, two 
stories with ‘pavement, we ' lleng established tenants, 
mental tal $275. Price cash, balance 
time with 8 per cont interest. Title perfect. 
property will double in value in afew years. 























MISSOURI TRUST CO., 
SEDALIA, MO. 


This company was organized in 1880 under the ex- 
cellent laws of Missouri governing Trust Companies. 
. rr. only company in Central Missouri authorized 
Trestee and Curator of estates. 
aid-up capital and lus. 

estate in 
attention atven to investing 
Funds. Solicits correspondence with persons 
having =a to Manage or money to invest. 
Write for particulars and references. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 


Rutrance threugh the Rank. 


THE SIOUX sorte AND INVEST 








AF “CATTLE 
We take from responsible 
farmers six to or ---@ notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. Correspondence solicited. ce solicited. 


let thal Cue rnc HONUS 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five 


er- 


sons, living in the customary manner of the American 


people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. 


It 


would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 


roduce t 
alley 


is income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 
lanted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 


nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 
labor placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 
Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 


or more at from $55 to $75 per acre. 








THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONNK. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL...... $800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL..............-§600,000 


pS RG apices t d by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the U Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connectiout Trustees, 
ERaecutore, ete..can invest in these bonds. 


NOTICE. 


The First National Bank, located at Mason, in the 
State of Michigan, is closing up its affairs, its corpo- 














TRUST 00 
a 


First p= gee held mole Interest 1 sured By 
\at the Chemical National New York.) Ne 
‘better securities offered investors. Best of Easte 


and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 
pence rescomed. ‘Write for me reoaiars. 


SuMEENO HE vanirs eaten 


¥. A.SMITH. 45 Milk 8 


Money Making a Science, 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 





| Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T. A. WOOD, 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PURTLAND, OREGON. 





rate existence having expired at close of. busi op 
the 2th day of October, 1890. All note-holders and 
others, creditors of said Association, are therefore 
hereby notified to present the notes and other claims 
against the Association for payment. 


H. L. HENDERSON, hi 
Dated Oct. 29:h, 1890. —— 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe aad 
profitable investments. Write for initormation. 


Notice to Investors. 


The unteteigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 








y 
oe pope aintien in ex years. Fo 
jy and ted maps address 


The Kearney Land and sate C0. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Depentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized b; 7 Taeveuee seeking perfect Lo seourity instead 
of high* rate of interest, as among the a safest invest- 
ments offered to the public. 


rs to 
peeare. Hiram De 45 on, New York City, 
fams, eq, of the Chemical National 
the Chem: al 
Bank, New York City” 2 


F. D. Gra , ESq., ort the National Safe sip 80 Com 


pany, Ct lic 
sq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, 
vings k: 


F. mith, 
ssAliso the e Sa Banks and Tuvestors’ es 


ast. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


REAL ESTATE a. INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 C a St, Denver. Cole, 
improved fnside c city reat restate a bes +44 
nd b blocks uilt and 


rented or sol 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
i. —_— inside or unimproved outside ci:y prop- 


8* REAL Eat? 9% 


made only on productive city and farm property. 
Geed security, povenes title, and. prompt 
Ravenens of of interest guaranteed. 
First class bank references. 


A. W AMS, 
105 East Main Street, Trinidad, Colorado. 

















Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. 1 am familiar with the rulin 
prices or the past twelve years, and I 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 


New York City. or beckeees 
National Bank, San ‘Antonio, Texas. 


E. B. CHANDLER, SAn ANTONIO, TEX. 
Agent for the Scottish-American Mortgage Com- 
pany, of Kdinburgh. Scotland. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
SIOUX CITY IOWA. 


Our snoliitden for securing a choice line of farmers’ 
for from six to nine months, and se- 

by cattle being sotepes for market, afford 

h is obtai d vy the Company thi h th 

Suc riso Dy y the Cor aes rou e 
f Ley ted ban “ : The # irst 





Bank, Danbury, lowa; the 

Battle Creek. ahS the First Ute Bank, Ute 
— te Bank, Holstein, lowa; the Bank of 
the State Ban 





Cush Cushing, lowa; ‘armers' % 
Emerson, Neb. itis fully ——= by this Com- 
pany and will net investors 7 cent. The best of ref- 


per ce 
erences given. Correspondeuce solicited. 





siAd Uncle Sam and Aunt Cuuis ayers re 
WASHINGTON szases. Reng. ie 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 

The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing bes ne mannan and # Loaks center of the 
Nort st. TOAG me 6 per cent. 
7 or cent. and 8 the class of 
property and locatio of First class Eakern and West- 
ern ee 

Ss. M. CHANDLER, Dalath, Minn. 








‘The Valley of the Shenandoah, 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia. The most prolific mineral and the most fertile 
farming lands inthe WORLD. Acdress 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 
General Real Estate Brokers, 


. NLEY AND SHENANDOAH, 
UR ADU CotaTy, VIRGINIa. 


Investments made by us throughout Virginia. 
JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of . Thorough 


standing. 
experience. Good rates of interest. Choice Western 





j aod, Laverne 2 brown, 
Hastings, N 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE dry goods trade has been dis- 
turbed during the week by the persist- 
ency with which rumors affecting the 
credit of leading dry goods firms have 
been circulating in Wall Street. The 
failure of the Rittenhouse Manufacturing 
Company, of Passaic, N. J., with liabilities 
of nearly one million dollars and its con- 
tingent effects upon the leading partner 
of Messrs. Animidown & Smith, the New 
York agents of the insolvent company, 
are used as confirmation of the solid 
foundation for these rumors. It would 
be too much to expeet that the dry goods 
trade would escape the effects of the pro- 
longed financial stringency, but there are 
gcod reasons for believing that no branch 
of business in the country is in a sounder 
condition. Taken as a whole its members 
have met their engagements with com- 
mendable promptitude, and the fact that 
one note brokering firm alone collected, 
without a hitch, $3,300,000, falling due 
during November, is fair evidence that 
this is so. 

The weather during the past week has 
been seasonably cold, and its effect was 
distinctly noticeable in the increased 
movement of heavy fall and winter fab- 
rics. Apartfrom these goods there were 
few variations from the experience of 
the preceding week in either commission 
circles or the jobbing trade. A fairly 
lively retail distribution of goods, season- 
able and holiday varieties, ought to result 
‘in an increased re-assortment demand 
during the next week or two. Spring 
and summer fakrics have been compara- 
tively neglected, buyers seeming indis- 
posed under the present financial condi- 
tions to do more than purchase for cur- 
rent needs. In the auction department a 
sale of satinets was the most important 
feature. There were nearly 2,000 cases 
listed and all sold, Prices realized prob- 
ably averaged ten per cent. off the 
agent’s net list. The result was consid- 
ered fairly satisfactory by the sellers, but 
insofar as it bears upon the general 
position it scarcely helps the expectations 
of a higher range of values for heavy 
weight woolens during the season just 
about to open than ruled last season. At 
the same time the sale has removed from 
the market a load which might easily 
have proved a cause of decided weakness. 





COTTON GOODS, 

Staple cotton goods have moved off 
slowly the demand all round being light 
and intermittent. In brown cottons con- 
verters have occasionally secured round 
lots at fractionally lower prices, but there 
have been no signs of weakness beyond 
this exception in the instance of print 
clothe. The situation of these is still 
most unsatisfactory for the makers, and 
prices have been further reduced to 3 
1-16c. per yard for 64x64's without in any 
degree stimulating the demand or check- 
ing the accumulation of stocks, For 
56x60’s, 24c. at 24c. per yard is quoted. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


In the woolen department there has 
been more life than seen of late, the cold 
weather proving an incentive to freer 
operations in heavy winter woolens and 
in miscellaneous, such as heavy shirts and 
drawers, wool bosiery and cardigans 
and fancy knit woolens. In light weight 
wool and worsted suitings business has 
proved decidedly slow, but prices are 
steadily maintained by agents, manu- 
facturers being reported well under 





orders. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
ITS PROSPERITY, 








THE year 1890, now nearits close, has been 
one of the most prosperous in the history 
ot THE INDEPENDENT. Its subscribers, 
advertisers, friends and receipts have 
steadily increased. While the receipts 
for the year 1889 were larger than for 
many previous years, those for the pres- 
ent year have been far more satisfac- 
tory. Of course we have room for more 
subscribers, and we know that a few 
words now from our numerous friends—as 
old subscriptions are being renewed—would 
vastly increase that number. May we be 
permitted to ask each one to send us at 
least one new name—with their own re- 
newal—in the way of wishing THE INDE- 
PENDENT a “Happy New Year,” at the same 
time reducing the cost of the paper to both 
names, as may be seen below. 

We mean to make THE INDEPENDENT bet- 
ter, richer, and hence more valuable year 
by year; and we promise to do so in propor- 
tion to the increase of our subscription list. 
Our advertising patronage is now and 
has been for years very much larger 
than that of any similar weekly in the 
world. Our patrons in that department 
embrace the largest, strongest and best- 
known corporations and business firms in 
the country. 

Our oldest advertising patrons—of twenty 
to thirty years standing—are now among 
our very best; and we are pleased to know 
that their liberal investments for space in 
THE INDEPENDENT have given steadily in- 
creasing satisfaction. 

We have made no reduction in the amount 
of reading matter given to our subscribers 
because of the large amount of advertis- 
ing with which our columns have been 
crowded. On thecontrary, we have given 
them more, and at far greater expense than 
ever in the past, as our readers, by re- 
ceiving oft repeated extra pages, very well 
know. We are determined that however 
much we may be crowded with advertising 
our reading matter shall not be one whit 
abridged. 

Our foreign subscription list, which is 
constantly increasing, shows that THE IN- 
DEPENDENT isnow sent to yearly subscri 
bers, to forty-one different countries or 
nations, outside of the United States, em- 
bracing post-offices located in all the lead- 
ing countries of the world, as follows: 


Canada, Turkey, 

Mexico, Bulgaria, 
Guatemala, Eastern Roumewa, 
Costa Riva, Persia, 

Brazil, China, 

Chili, Korea, 

Argentine Republic, Japaa, 

England, India, 

Scotland, Siam, 

Ireland, Ceylon, 

France, Egypt, 

Spain, East Africa, 
Netherlands, South Africa, . 
Germany, West Africa, 
Sweden, Australia, 
Denmark, New Zealand, 
Russia, Sandwich [slands, 
Switzerland, Caroline [siands, 
Italy, Bermuda, 

Greece, West Indies. 


Our mail books also show that THE IvN- 
DEPENDENT is sent weekly to regular sub- 
scribers in every State and Territory in the 
United States, except Alaska. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Months.......8 75 | Six Months....... $1.50 
Four Months........ 1.00 | One Year.......... 38.00 
Two years to one subscriber................. 5.00 
One year each to two subscribers.............. 5.00 
Three years to one subscriber................. 7.00 
Three subscribers one year each.............. 7.00 
Four years to one snbscriber................+ 8.50 
Four subscribers one year each.............. + 8.50 
Five years to one subscriber.................. + 10.00 
Fivesubscribers one year each................ 10.00 


In Clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 Cents. 


* TRIAL TRIP *” one month, 30 cents. 


All papers are discontinued at expiration of time 
paid for. Address, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P. O. Box 2787. 251 Broapway, New York Crry. 


READING NOTICES. 


* PaYIne Business. Shorthand writers ge! 
to 83,0002 year. Our readers will nnd Prott 
Practica Shorthand (see aay. ) all it claims to be.- 


FINE CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


We have been acquainted for the last twenty-five 
ay with the character and standing of the H. H. 
k Com y, rtown, N. Y , mauufac- 

turers ot ail descriptions ot fine carriages and wag- 
ons, and we are. as the resuit of our loug acquaint- 
ance. able to heartily recommend them to our sub- 








Oo 
wy . 





per, and to send to them f for their 
or th it need or 


ith INDEPENDENT, 








December 11, 1890. 








O’NEILL’S GREAT ESTABLISHMENT. 
HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS. 
THE Holidays are approaching, and probab!y ten 
. or more, of the out-of-town readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT are now expecting, during the pres- 
ent month, to visit New York, to supply their per- 
sonal! and special wants, and perhaps those of several 
neighbors. They embrace th well-to-do, best- 
known, and most thriving classes—those who have 
the means and the inclination to go to * head-quar- 
ters’ to secure what cannot possibly be obtained at 
home. We commend tothe special attention of all 
sueh visitors the immense est*>lishment of Messrs. 
H. O’Neitl & Company, located at Sixth Avenue, 
Twentieth to Twenty-first Streets, New York, where 
may be found 

EVERYTHING ‘aseful and orname.atal in staple 
and fancy goods for family use. 

EVERYTHING desirable in bric-a-brac and fancy 
house-furnishing goods. 

EVERYTHING new in plain and richly carved 
household furniture. 

EVERYTHING rich and stylish in lamps and 
lamp shades. 

EVERYTHING beautiful and fashionable in mil- 
linery goods, embracing trimmed hats and bonnets 
in every style. 

EV ¢RYTAING elegant in ladies’ costumes—cloaks, 
wraps and jackets, embracing the latest and newest 
styles in the market. 

EVERYTHING desirable in silks and other new 
and rich drese goods, adapted to uhe wants of the best 
city and out-of-town trade. 

EVERYTHING fashionable in furs, tur trimmings 
and Jadies’ fur trimmed hats, wraps, etc , in all quali- 
ties and styles. 

EVERYTHING now wanted in fine rich laces and 
sash ribbons. 

EVERYTHING in elegant damask linens to furnish 
the dinner and lunch table, including an immense 
stock of superb napkins. 

EVERYTHING in very best quality of blankets and 
bed-spreads at low prices. 

EVERYTHING io artificial flowers, ostrich feath- 

ers aud other rich hat aad bonnet trimmings, to 
which special attention is invited. 
EVERYTHING that could be desired in plain and 
richly decorated china, designed especially for all 
household wants and especially for wedding aud hol- 
iday presents. 

EVER\ THING new, rich and fashionable in plain 
and fancy cut-glass ware. 

EVERYTHING desirable in the way of plain and 
chased silver and guld mounted parasols and umbrel- 
las—an immense variety. 

EVERYTHING that can be imagined in kitchen 
furniture embracing an assortment sufficient to sup- 
ply a country cottage, a city palace, a seaside hotel or 
an ocean steamship, all at popular prices. This de- 
partment alone is worth a long journey to behold. 

EVERYTHING new, wonderful and cheap, as well 
as rich, in toys and holiday goods, embracing a stock 
which in extent and variety probably never has been 
offered to the public at any single establishment in 
this country. 

The store of H. O'Neill & Co., which is a new and 
beautiful structure, covers a wnole front block of 
ground, extending from Twentieth to Twenty-first 
Streets, on Sixth Avenue. Nearly twenty-five hundred 
clerks and other employés are required—in pleasant 
weather—to attend to the wants daily of its twenty to 
thirty thousand visitors. 

O'Neill's immensely attractive establishment is one 
of the marvels of this metropolis and is managed 
throughout by a perfect system, which commands the 
universal praise of its i and tantly in- 
creasing army of patrons. One of its new and special 
attractions to its out-of-town visitors, is its spacious 
lunch reoms, where tea, coffee and all the @elicacies 
ofthe market are farnished at short notice at very 
reasonable prices. Ladies,old and young, by thou- 
sands goto O'Neill’s, where they may spend several 
hours in supplying their wants, and then quickly take 


a tunch = ee home with no hotel bills or other 
extras 

Iron’ PONT. —A small army of our readers, re- 
siding in aistant mpeeee all over the countr went be 
giad to visit New York in person during 
in order to supply | their holiday wants; but it "would 
cost teo much both in time and money to do so. Ali 
such may safely intrust their orders to the prompt 
and reliable firm of Lt ay & Co., whose reputation 
is widely known for giving the very best attention to 
this rapidity growing branch of their business. Satis- 
‘action is positively guaranteed in all cases, when 
e> plicit directions are given. Money sent to this 
tirm—which should go by draft on New York, money 
order, or by express—wli ‘go into safe hands. 


AS GOOD AS THE BEST, 


at a much tower price, are the proven claims that 








have pia seneed ~ pak — § in Jy homes of thou- 
sands of del ips e do not claim im- 
possibilities tt will — Ta. rtieeit but it will give as 
much light with as little consumption of oil and care 


interests you most is the fact that it is made in at- 
tractive styles and costs than any other lamp of 
equal merit. Why don t you make a Xmas present of 
one? All good dealers have t them. Take no other, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


THE safe deposit vaults and 9G Sve-poent storage ware- 
houses <S the SS ae Sate Deposit Company of this 
city are ue,and much larger we believe 
—_ can n be found elaowhere. urgiar-proof 

are rented at very reasonable rates and in ad- 
fidion valuables of — oy ar» received on 
under i> 








A DELIGHTFUL TOUR TO WASHING- 
TON DURING CHRISTMAS WEEK 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

Tue Pennsylvania Railroad ae has viganed 


mas Wee 


a ra supper + 


mber 
The rate for she round trip. includ ding sarees fare, 
hotel —y tay! ecessary expenses, 
is but $12.50, covering ¢ is delightful recreative tour 
oor Agent, a ae and a 
accompany the party, 
a detailed information with a 
descriptive itinerary, should appl AY W. W. Lord, 
Jr., Tourist Agent, Broadway, ew York.—Adv. 


MIDWINTER TRIPS TO CALIFORNIA. 
in ) Sao and 


cased 
reveling amid flowers and 
The winter cli- 
to San 





the Mexico Ce ay y be o 
Whitcomb, 257 Peeaway, New York. 

CARL LUMHOLTZ, 
the Celebrated 








ey are in presen’ 
the future. 


Adrencars a se wilde of asptrala in poveral att 





storage ty. These safes and ware- 
ouses are ver: pular and are used not only by the 

citizens of tnis. at, Pbut by by a large number of persons 

from different po! fons of the country. ' 


TIFFANY’S BLUE BOOK. 


ANY & Co.. of this city, will take 
eir Blue — to any reader 


It contains af a ofa large pumber of articles 
ristmas Presents 1 ° prices from the 
least to the cane et expensive. 


DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 
of oe Penn., should contain one 
and most 





tisfy th 
es | last, but not least, price .of any 








nolo, 
DRESS FABRICS, 


Cachemere d’Ecosse, 
CAMEL’S HAIR, 


FANCY AND CLAN PLAIDS. 
Plain and Fancy Bengalines, 


New and Stylish Designs. 
HOMESPUNS, 
CHEVIOT SUITINGS, 
TWEEDS. 
Embroidered Nun’s Veiling 


For Evening and Dinner Dress. 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Broadway K 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 








Bargaims for the Holidays. 


For theconvenience of our custom- 
ers, our sale of Dress Patterns for 
Holiday Presents is conducted this 
season in our Spacious Basement 
Salesroom, where rare bargains in 
Serges, Cashmeres, Checks, Cheviots, 
Scotch Plaids, etc., may be found in 
endless variety. Prices from $2.00 
to:$6.00 per dress pattern. 

Very tastetul styles in Combination 
Pattern Dresses, $5.00. $6.50, and 
$7.50, each having an ample quan- 
tity of neat corded trimming; the 
$7.50 Robe is composed of all-wool 
Serge and Silk Velvet, worth twice 
the money. 


James McGCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





=: | Oriental 
Carpets 


~~ Rugs. 


SUITABLE FOR 
Christmas Presents. 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





W. & J. SLOANE, 


CARPETS. 
Over Stock of 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 

BRUSSELS and EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 
We desire to close out these goods and save storage 
and interest; todo so we offer them at prices FOR 


CASH FAR BELOW PRESENT COST OF IMPOR 
TATION AND PRODUCTION. 


UPHOLSTERY 
AND CURTAINS. 


A manufacturer’s entire stock of Chenille and Tur- 
coman Curtains for Portiéres at about one-half their 
real value. 5.000 ptirs LACK CURTAINS (all 
varieties), a’ less than importation prices. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces (our own upholstering). Onyx 
Tables, Chiffoniers, Bric-a-Erac, etc., suitable for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., ISTH AND 14TH STS., 


NEW YORK, 


Bed Blankets. 


CLEARING OUT SALE FOR 
THIS SEASON. 


OUR STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
BEST SELECTED IN THE CITY,IN WHITE AND 
COLORED. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS IN FINE WHITE OF 
EVERY SIZE, INCLUDING CRIB, 86x50, 42x56 AND 
50x64 INCHES. 

THESE BLANKETS MUST POSITIVELY 
BE SOLD TO MAKE ROOM FOR MAT. 
TINGS NOW ARRIVING, 


H.P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 Canal St,,between Broadway & Center. 


bop ae & Co. 














ef ie 132 Seto St. & 87 NASSAU 7} 




















Angora 
’ Suitings 


TRADE MARK 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE. FOR 


Bummer Wear~ 


Send for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 








READ THIS!! 


MANAGERS OF 


CHURCH FAIRS 


Are afforded unusual opportunities on sates of our 
goods on which we make special terms and forward 

with the privilege of returning 
all articles remaining unsold. No advances uutil 
sales are made. Correspondence invited, 


F. S. STIMSON & CO., 
Importers of Fayal, Japanese and Foreign 
Novelties, 6 
4 Park Street, Boston. 
Cut this out and preserve for reference and state 
what paper you saw this in. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 


us, on & postal 
to which he 
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JONES’ 
Holiday Gifts 
Of .Every Description 


IN 


Fancy Furniture, 


Onyx Tables, Gold Chairs, 
Desks, Cabinets, Music Racks. 








The Handsomest Stock of 
goods on the West Side. 





THE OHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE 


FOR 


Furniture and Carpets. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


OWEN JONES’ SuN, 


Cor. 19th St. and 8th Ave., N. Y. 





The 


Remington 


has set the copy for writingS 
machines for 15 vears. 


It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future, 
as it has in the past. 

to lead all others 

in adding improvements ° 
to what will always be 


the true model of a 


Typewriter. 


Wyckhoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


‘ 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Chas. D: Fredricks, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
No. 770 BROADWAY, 
(CORNER BELOW vibrates 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 





W, & J. SLOANE 


The Upholstery Depart- 
ment has many artistic and 
decorative objects having 
special value for Christmas 
Presents. . 

BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
New York. 





ELEGANT CARRIAGES 


For winter use in the very 
latest designs, and a fine as- 
sortment of 


SLEIGHS. 
J. CORLEY, 


FACTORY AND REPOSITORY, 
STATE ST., COR. BOERUM PLACE, 
BROOKLYN. 





At his Branch Repository, 
cor. Atlantic and Bedtord 
aves., will be found an ele- 
gant stock of Harness, 
Whips, Robes, Blankets, 
&c., in addition to the above. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
All Travelling Expenses Included. 


A WINTER 


—_IN—— 


CALIFORNIA. 


Two Parties will leave NEW YORK in January in 
MAGNIF tri VESTIBULED TRAINS OF PULL- 
MAN PALACE CARS (with Pullman Palace Dinin 
Cars attached), for all the Principal Citiesa:d He: — 

Resorts of the Pacific Coast, ‘Ihe dates and ro 
are as follows: 

Tuesday, Javuary 13. Via Cincinnati. Louis- 
ville, ‘New Orleans. Galy« ston, San Antonio, etc. 

Thursday. January 15. Via Chicago, santa 
Fé. Albuquerque, Barstow, San Barnardino, etc, 

Ten Returning Parties, under speciai escort, over 
Four Different Routes. Return tickers also 
g°-odon all Trains, Independent ticktes, cover- 
ing every expense both wa ®, ard giving entire free- 
dem to the passenger while ‘in California, and also 
in making the journey homeward. Hotel coupons 
supplied for long or short ee at allthe Lead. 
in Vacifie Coast Keso 





ates of Other California Excursions, 
February 3 and 12,; March 
ates of Mexico acoleloes. January 13; 
February 3: Marc 
The Sandwich Island s. A Party will sail from 
San Francisco February 7, for a trip to the Sandwich 
isiands and the Great olcano of Kilauea, 





a # Send for descript:ve circulars, designating 
i agen relating to Mexico or Calitornia tours 
8 desire 


RAYMOND & WHITOOMB, 257 Broadway, N. Y 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


HEBER WELLS, 
“Strong Slat” Gaseaand Cabine' Chases, Stands, etc. 
IRERY B OUTFITS. 











U , 
Engravers TURKRY 3 30% WOOD Machinists 


Veruce Remeat Mew Voark.- 





DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 


We solicit correspondence from all parts of the country. We 
wantevery reader of “ The Independent” to test the great advantages 
offered by the our Mail Order Department. Weare now after Holiday 
trade, and are offering special inducements to get it. Goods sent by 
Mail or Express to any address in the United States. 


For Ladies and Children. 


Silks and Dress Goods. 
Laces and Trimmings. 


For Men 


1. Neckwear. 





| 3 2. Collars and Cuffs. 


and Boys, For the Housekeeper. 


Table Linens and Towels. 
l.inen Sets (ia boxes). 


1. | 1. 

» ” 

3. Jackets and a. 3. Fine White Shirts | &. Blankets and Comfo ts. 

4. Suits and Gow 4. Medium & Finest Underwear. _ 4. Lace and Heavy Curtains 

5. Gossamers and I Siachintoshes. 5 Cetton, Wooland Silk socks. | 5. Table and Piano Covers. 

6. Umbrellas 6. Linen & Silk Handkerchiefs. 6. Mattresses and Pillows. 

7, Underwear ard Hosiery 7. Suspenders and Garters. 7. | Swed Lac ~ hams Sets. 

8. Gloves, Ruchings aca Collars. 8. NightS irts(cetton,si'k.wool) a. 

9. Handkerchiefs, 9. Bath Rebes (terry and wool). | 9. F fancy wel and a Racks. 
10. Millinery. 1. Smoking. Jackets At - ee 10. Upho ay Materials. 

il. = hyrs and Silks. } i. Pace intoahes (90 | 1. Window Shades. Frames. 
12. Art Materials. 12. Umbrellas (silk, $2 p 3 #0), | 12) Fancy Mirrors and Picture 


Note the many PER we very suitable for Christmas gifts to be found 
inabig Dry Goods store. Weguarantee the most prompt and satis- 
tactory attention to all orders, whetherlarge or small. Our catalogue 


will be a great help to you. It is 
Mention The Independent. 


mailed free to any address. 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


JOS. HORNE & Cco., 609-621 Penn Avenue, 





O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST vis ning N. ¥. 





GRAND DISPLAY OF 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


A CHOICE LINE OF GOODS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY 
GIFTS AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 





Bric-a-Brac 
Department. 


First Floor. 
BISQUE GROUPS, FIGURES AND 
CANDELABRA. 





Royal Worcester in 
New Shapes. 
FILAGREE HUNGARIAN WARE IN 
NOVEL DESIGNS AND COLORINGS. 


Royal Bonn Ware 


NEW DECORATIONS AND 
HANDSOME DESIGNS, 


SEVRES VASES 


AND 


URNS. 


MARBLE, ONYX. AND GOLD 
MOUNTED CLOCKS AND 
CLOCK SETS. 


Bronze Figures 


and Groups, 


Onyx Pedestals. Wrought Tron, 
Brass and Silver Extension 
Lamps, Banquet and 
Tuble Lamps. 

Onyx and Gold Mounted Tables. 


ONYX AND BRASS CABINETS 


IN NEW DESIGNS. 





BRASS AND SILVER 
CARD TABLES, SMOKERS’ TABLES 
AND SETS. 


GOLD AND BRASS MOUNTED 


FIRE SCREENS, MARBLE BUSTS. 
Our Jewelry Department 


OFFERS 


Greater Attractions than Ever Before. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Leather Goods. 


SILVER-PLATED 


TABLE AND TOILET WARE. 
ALSO IN STERLING SILVER. 


STATIONERY, 
Christmas Cards 


AND 


BOOKLETS, 
Diaries, Writing Desks, Albums, &¢, 


Opera Glasses and Extension Holders 
IN PEARL, SILVER AND GOLD. 


FURS. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN 
FUR CAPES, BOAS AND MUFFS 


For the Holidays. 


Linen Handkerchiefs. 


We are offering some specially good values 
in plain, hemstitched and embroidered 
Handkerchiefs Suitable for Holiday Gifts 
in half dozens in fancy boxes; alsoa large 
line of ladies’ fine embroidered Handker- 
chiefa from 


12 1-2c. to $2.75 each. 


LACE BUREAU COVERS AND TOILET 
SETS IN ENDLESS VARIETIES. 
ALSO 
SOME RARE NOVELTIES IN SILE 
DRAPERY SCARFS. 


DOLLS. DOLLS. 
H, ONEILL & CO., 





6TH AVE., 20TH AND 218TST.,N.Y. 


KID GLOVES. 


SPECIAL. 


6 Batton Pearl Colored Gloves, Black Pique 
Stitching, 


$1.25 per Pair. 
NEW IMPORTATION 
of the celebrated 


JOUVIN & CIE 


KID GLOVES FOR STREET 
AND EVENING WEAR. 
COLORED CREPE 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
29ec. and 50c. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


JAPANESE SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED 
SILK MUFFLERS, 
WHITE AND COLORED, 

G5r. upward. 

? REEFER SCARES 
OUR 

CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


DEPARTMENTS 


Are offering a fine line of Goods, both 


LAJIE! 


useful and ornamental, for the Holidays, 


DINNER, TEAAND TOILET WARE 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN CHINA. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
ROYAL WORCESTER, CROWN DERBY, 
ADDERLEY AND DOULTON AFTER- 
DINNER COFFEES AND TEA CUPS 
AND SAUCERS, PLATES AND 

SALAD BOWLS. 


SPECIAL. 
ROYAL WORCESTER 


Cups and Saucers, per set of six, in case, 
5.93, 


China Cups and Saucers, per set of six in 
case, 


$2.69. 
CHOICE ASSORTMENT 


OF 


Decorated China Salad Bowls 
CELERY TRAYS 


AND BON-BON ‘DISHES, 
86c. to $6.44. 


J ardinieres, Pedestals 


UMBRELLA STANDS. 
UMBRELLA JARS, 


Decorated in flowers and gold, 
$3.24; 
positively worth $4.50. 


Cut Glassware 


IN 


RICH DEEP CUTTINGS AT LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHER 
HOUSE IN THIS CITY. 


500 Framed Pictures 


$1.98; 
Good value at $3.50. 


DOLLS. DOLLS. 
‘H. O'NEILL & CO., 








6TH AVE., 20TH AND 21ST ST., N.Y, 
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Susurance. 


I8 THE RACE DEGENERATING 
PHYSICALLY? 


AT a meeting of the Economic Science 
and Statistic Section of the British Asso- 
ciation, Mr. E, L. K. Gonner (of Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool) read a paper ou 
“The Drawbacks of Modern Economic 
Progress.” The increase of material 
wealth, he remarked, altho itself a mark 
of economic progress, may be produced 
by causes which have also other and in- 
jurious results, and this, it is contended, 
is the case with the progress made during 
the present century. That material prog- 
ress is consequent upon three things: 
growth of manufactures, improvements 
in transportation, and extension of foreign 
trade. Necessarily following on the 
growth of manufactures is the aggrega- 
tion of population in large cities. Physi- 
cal degeneration is shown by a rise in the 
death rate of adults beyond 35, altho the 
general death rate has fallen; this is more 
marked in tewns than in the country, 
and moreover, the proportion of the pop- 
ulation living in cities is increasing. If 
we examire the diseases which generally 
contribute to the death rate above 35 we 
find these diseases not epidemic, but dis- 
eases of a constitutional character;they are 
diseases of the nervous system, diseases of 
the circulation, aud diseases of the res- 
piratory organs, Under these circum- 
stances, the increase occurring points to 
a seeming incapacity in middle age to re- 
sist exertion and wear, as shown by a 
fatal facility in succumbing to illness of 
an ordinary and not an epidemic nature. 
If we find an increase in the death rate of 
middle age, and if we also find the in- 
crease due to the increased prevalence of 
such constitutional and non-epidemic dis- 
eases, we cannot refuse to admit that there 
is some lack of stamina in persons of a 
younger age,this increase manifesting 
itself with augmenting force. The cause 
must be sought in the increase of the 
urban population. It must not,however, 
escape notice that the death-rate of the 
towns themselves is on the decrease, 
and that the death rate of the 
country is coming into far nearer con- 
formity to that of the towns, If we try 
to carefully analyze the effect of town 
life upon health we can scarcely doubt 
the existence of very active causes of de- 
terioration in the depressing and debili- 
tating influence of the town occupations; 
the proportion of tke general population 
subject to these forces is increas- 
ing year after year. During the 
fifty years terminating with the 
last census, the distribution of popu- 
lation had so altered that at the end of 
that period half were living in urban dis- 
tricts, instead of not more than one-third, 
as at the beginning of the period. The 
population has been brought up and nour- 
ished on a basis depending on foreign 
trade. Recent statistics go to show a 
slight decrease in the trade of England 
with foreign countries, and it would seem 
that a further increase of population will 
be stayed; otherwise a large population, 
formerly relying for support on foreign 
trade, will be driven to rely on home in- 
dustries, and a greater demand will be 
made on the soil. We may have a large 
increase of material wealth, and a great 
appearance of prosperity; but the very 
causes which have increased that wealth 
and prosperity may have results which 
lead to deterioration in physique and in- 
stability in position, of which we shall 
have to reap the harvest hereafter. In 
the discussion which followed the reading 
of this paper, Sir Rawson W. Rawson 
expressed astonishment at Mr. Gonner’s 
statement that the foreign trade of Eng- 
land is declining; he did not think the 
customs returns showed any indica- 
tion of such a change, and, moreover, 
in the judgment of those compe- 
tent to judge, the condition of the people 
was improving and the duration of life 
in England increasing. Professor Had- 
ley, of Yale University (U. S. A.), said 
that children are now better nourished 
and cared for than ever before; and altho 
sanitary arrangements are still defective 
they are better than they were fifty years 
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ago; more people live now than formerly 
till after 85, and he should him- 
self take the optimistic rather than the 
pessimistic view, Mr. Stephen Bourne 
said that with regard, to the a: proxima- 
tion of the country death rate to the 
urban, there were a good many causes 
which might account for that, apart from 
any cause for alarm. A large number of 
those who congregated in the towms were 
acults, and then those who found their 
occupation in the town reared their chil- 
dren in the country, if they did not live 
out in the country, as many of them did, 
That was a great reason why the mortal- 
ity per thousand, being much greater in 
younger ages than it was in the middle 
life, would increase the rate in the coun- 
try. Then those who fell ill in towns 
went to their native places in the coun- 
try to sicken and to die. It was the 
strongest portion of the population that 
came to the towns, and, consequently, the 
weaker portion remained in the country 
or went to it, The stronger of thore in 
middle life were the people who went to 
seek other occupations in foreign coun- 
tries; the weaker ones remained at home. 
He quite admitted that there was an im- 
mense number of ways, some dreadfal to 
contemplate, in which the growth of 
large towns was injuring the population; 
but in spite of these drawbacks, statistics 
proved that we were increasing in strength 
and vitality very fast. 

Mr. Gonner, in reply, said he did nut 
state that there was any decrease in the 
average longevity. What he pointed out 
was that there was an improvement in 
the general death rate. But what he 
wanted them to do was to discriminate 
between the death rate at one age and at 
another age. When they were consider- 
ing the population of a country, they had 
to remember that the population was en- 
gaged in reproducing itself, and, there- 
fore. if they found the population was 
wearing out from constitutional causes, 
they must remember that it would have a 
great effect on the succeeding genera- 
tions. 

We print this as a discussion of an in- 
teresting subject, rather than as in any 
degree indorsing the pessimistic view. 
The argument for the comparative un- 
healthiness of towns seems to be that 
adults in towns die faster than elsewhere, 
because their vitality has been sapped 
when children; and that the proof of 
lower vitality among adults in towns is 
the fact that they die of ordinary rather 
than of epidemic diseases. If this is the 
contention, the argument has to encoun- 
ter the unquestionable fact that a large 
proportion of adults in towns are coun- 
try-born and country-bred; so that their 
vitality as youths must have been sapped 
outside of towns, if sapped at all. Nor 
do we see how being carried off by “ or- 
dinary” rather than by epidemic dis- 
eases—if such is really the fact—shows 
physical degeneracy. The weakest fall 
first and most surely before epidemics; 
and if to survive those scourges is a proof 
of weakness, the argument must be that 
constitutional diseases are less severe, 
and yet have carried off the unhappy 
adults before the epidemic arrives, 

According to a story, the “merry” 
King Charles Il asked the academicians of 
his time to explain why, if a dead fish be 
placed in a vessel brimful of water there 
is an overflow, but if a living one be 
placed therein no overflow occurs; sever- 
al explanations were offered and dis- 
cussed, until one member tried the ex- 
periment. and found the overflow equal in 
both cases. We imagine a great many 
explanations since that day have been in 
advance of the fact, and it is always bet- 
terto find out what things are before puz- 
zling why they are so. In this matter we 
do not believethat the alleged fact exists, 
nor, taking the broader view, do we be- 
lieve human life is shortening. No such 
dream as that of fountains of youth and 
elixirs of youth can be realized; it is in 
the plan of the Creator that we begin our 
life here and go hence to continue it; yet 
statistics show that there has been an in- 
crease in the average duration of life, and 
it is permissible to think this increase has 
somewhat further yet to go. This is per- 
missible, because, in the first place, what- 
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ever was His reason for so doing, God cer- 
tainly did start the race low down and 
leave them to work upward; call the step 
invention or discovery, as you please, if by 
Koch or some other method we are able to 
overcome phthisis that is like printing, 
photography, electricity, and the rest, in 
having existed from the first, hidden and 
waiting for us to find them out. It is as ab- 
surd and impious to deny that God wants 
us to live longer, if we can find and re- 
move the obstacles, as to say that he wants 
a heavy infant mortality or to have the 
world lie in poverty and sin. Tosay that 
life is shortening is to say that the world 
is going backward. On the contrary, it 
is uninterruptedly, tho not at a uniform 
rate, making progress. 





AN ASSESSMENT MIXTURE. 


Dear Sir: Will the Insurance Depart- 
ment of THE INDEPENDENT kindly say in 
what way the scheme of the inclosed differs 
from other assessment societies? Does not 
the pension feature complicate matters and 
prevent a mathematical determination as 
to whether or not their promises can be 
met? I understand that minor childrep 
receive a pension only during their minor- 
ity, and widows only as long as they remain 
such, F. R. W. 

The inclosure is a four page circular of 
The Order of Grand Fraternity. The im- 
pression of grandeur is hightened (if not 
exclusively conveyed) in the customary 
manrer, by high-sounding titles; there 
are a Commander-in-Chief, a Secretary 
General, a Treasurer General, an Advo- 
cate General, and a Physician General. 
This Order is ** a Fraternity in which the 
Member, Man or Woman, receives As- 
sistance during temporary disability—a 
Continuous Support if Permanently Dis- 
abled, A Pension every year after reach- 
ing the expectancy of life, and a Continu- 
ous support for the Widow for her Life- 
time Widowhood.” This is said to be 
‘*the only Order which extends the Fra- 
ternal Obligation after the death of a 
member to his widow and orphans, and 
the only Order that extends the helping 
hand in the shape of a pension during 
life.” , 

This scheme differs plainly from the 
familiar assessment, in that it proposes to 
unite sick benefits with annuities, the 
word “pension” being chosen instead 
because the present rage for pensioning 
theentire notion is supposed to make this 
wotd better understood and more attract- 
ive. Of course, annuities can be bought 
and sold, and it is arithmetically practi- 
cable to unite them with sick benefits, ‘‘if 
desired, and for one cost,” as the cir- 
cular says. But there is a degree of op- 
position in these two functions of helping 
the sick and rewarding the living by an 
annuity; the seller of sick benefits wants 
healthy and strong persons, and the sell- 
er of annuities wants diseased and weakly 
ones. 

As for cost, there are $4 of original 
fees. There isa ‘‘ Charier Fee for a new 
company, $100, including Mustering-in 
Fee,” and there are ‘‘Camp Dues, $4 per 
year, payable quarterly ”; but altho there 
is such a flavor of military in the “ gen- 
eral” titles we are not quite sure whether 
all members are to be put through a 
‘* camp,” andso will make no account of 
these particular fees. Assessment rates 
are given for $4 weekly benefit and $200 
annual pension, and for twice and three 
times those amounts. One assessment is 
to be made each month, according to age, 
and *‘ this assessment always remains the 
same.” Nothing is said in direct terms 
about forfeitures, but as the assessment 
is payable ‘‘ without notice” and we read 
also that ‘‘no loss can accrue to any 
member except by neglect t> pay the 
monthly assessment which is due the first 
of every month, and must be paid before 
the 30th,” it is fair to assume that in case 
of any inability or forgetfulness the mem- 
ber’s chances of pension are to vanish. 
The member who joins at thirty-five will 
pay $4 at entry, and twelve assessments 
of $1.30; thirty-two years will fill his ex- 
pectancy, making $500 total cost, when 
he will be entitled to an annual pension 
of $400, having also drawn meanwhile $8 
a week while sick, The scheme also 
includes insurance, if the circular is 








inteliigible, for it provides ‘‘ a pension for 
the widow, children, mother, or other 
beneficiary.” Presumably, one of these is 
to be selected as beneficiary, and the cir- 
cular is deficient as to details; but the 
scheme is really a triple combination: a 
sick benefit at once and during the life 
of the member; an insurance payable at 
his death, in the form of an annuity to the 
widow until she re-marries, or to others 
on some inexactly specified terms; a de- 
ferred annuity instead, payable to the 
member if he survives his expectancy. It 
is thus a complicated affair, as suggested 
by our friend who makes inquiry about 
it. The circular assumes the average pen- 
sion as $400 and the average assessment 
as $1.60 per month, or $19.20 per year; 
it ‘* concedes ten deaths to the thousand, 
altho seven to the thousand is the aver- 
age,” and then proceeds toshow ‘ failure 
impossible” by taking the contributions of 
1,000 members at $19.20 each, $19,200, and 
deducting $4,000 as pensions to the heirs * 
of ten deceased members, leaving $15,200, 
as a “‘ reserve fund accumulated for the 
purpose of paying pensions to living mem- 
bers who reach their life’s expectancy.” 
The assumption of ten deaths per 1,000 
is correctly stated as large, yet this is very 
loose figuring. For in the second year say 
eight deaths more would call for $3 200 
in addition to the $4,000, and so on, the 
receipts diminishing and the pensions in- 
creasing, subject to their termination by 
death of the recipients or otherwise; 
moreover, the deaths will not occur all at 
once, and no account is taken of thesick 
benefits, altho the sick member is tocon- 
sume in each week the amount which he 
or any well member pays in five months. 





‘* LIFE insurance may not be the oldest 
institution in the country, but it is a long 
way beyond infancy both in size and age. 
Does the reader realize how things stood 
in the year of grace 1843, when the Mu- 
tual Life insurance company, the first of 
its kind in America, began teaching the 
world the need and value of life insur- 
ance? Napoleon bad then been dead but 
a little more than twenty years. The 
population of the United States was only 
18,000,C00. There were twenty-six States 
in the Union—Florida, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Texas, West Virginia, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, California, and others having since 
been added. Andrew Jackson had but 
two more years to live. U.S. Grant had 
just graduated from West Point. Abra- 
nam Liacoln, just married, was practic- 
ing law in Illinois. Grover Cleveland 
was a six-year-old boy; Henry M. Stan- 
ley was three. New York city numbered 
less than 350,000 people, having quintu- 
pled in population since then. Louis 
Philippe was “citizen king” of France; 
Louis Napoleon an imprisoned adventur- 
er in the castle of Ham. Chicago had a 
population ot 7,500. The present Emperor 
of Russia, King ot Italy, and Emperor of 
Germany were unborn. Among the great 
wars then unfought were the Mexican 
and Civil Wars in this country; the Cri- 
mean, Franco-Austrian, Franco-German, 
Prussian-Austrian, and Russian-Turkish 
in Europe. Jobn Tyler was Presideut of 
tke United States, and Gregory XVI 
Pope of Rome.”—Mutual Life’s Weekly 
Statement. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a eye gent and entitled to 
partici 





in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


1829 Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


et! 


Total Assets, Jan pate 8 1890...$3,174,357 04 








1890 








id | ham ag Dividends, CB. «s000 
Ne Wa cc eccwcvdccciccecececscoce 


wi oEFiC BS: 
JAS, W. Mc. rICEE o> geaieens. 
FRANCIS 4 STEEL, Vice-President 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY, 
CY DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE re Reae Manager, Philadelphia, Pa, 








December -11, 1890. 
The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of, the 


Liquitable 

Life . 

Assurance 
Society 

may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 
ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,016,666. 


Send for Illustra- 


tions of the Society’s 


Twenty-Year Tontine 


policies, showing at. 


maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre-> 
miums paid, with’ 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


lhe Free 


ZT ontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has o conditions on 


the back. 


The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extare, 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash a 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President, 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Massachusetts, 


Post Office Square. Boston. 


PBT Eve res 1885. $79288 338 98 


$2,436,189 73 


LEE rihen2 ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


ee butions are paid upon all 


wad sr tt nore valuce to 3 ich, the in 
» AN A-} values for any wr any age oon senton ap- 
plication tothe company’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WH. B. TURNER. Asst. See 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890. 
APR Brana 2202000 SORT 88 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... _8855,893 46 46 


On eee values stated in eve: LA 
teed by the Massachussetts Nan reicaure 


ee 
Kew VORK QF IUGR. AR, Pate. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Tanuary, 1889..........0000 ssssecceccsceeee 1,386,134 87 


Total Marine Premiums,,........ce0... $5,502,764 27 








Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......00..+..+- $4,144,943 18 
Losses paid during the same 
period » $2,563,006 44 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 





viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... 7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


estimated at.. - 1,024,000 0 
Premium Notes and “Bilis Recetv: able. poses 1,452,990 24 
Cash in Bank,......ccccs sesesesceeee sevesess 271,811 

AMOUNE,....cceccee+ssoeeeee $12,107,576 24 








STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Nev York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 








Assets, . . . . . . ° . $136,401,328 o2 


imcrense in Assets, « «© » «© « « « $10,819,174 46 
"248 44 


s us, "in . + + . - - e . . © Stel? 184 81 
Surplus, os . e - - . a. , > 

Receipts, + . e . . . + 7 . $31,119,019 62 

pul Wee cw so: + ee 

Increase during year, Sa, Al ttn tae aa ae $473,058 16 


a + . e ° - . . . . arte tty 483 4 

Increase uring year, e + * e e ° 9 ° 

Risks in force, ° . . e . e . + . . 3565,949,933 92 
Increase during year, . 7 . a ° 7 $83,824,749 56 


Policies in force, . . + e . + . ° > 182,310 
d o - * . . 7 ¢ 23,941 
Policies written in 1 e e e e e ° e 44,577 
over 1888, . . . .« © «© -« 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. . . $69,361,913 13 
United States Bonds and other Becurities, “gata aaa ptt t ety 81 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° P $9,845,500 00 
Jash in Banks and Trust at interest, ° P $2,988,682 79 
‘aterest accrued, Premiums and in transit,etc, $3,881,812 29 





$136,401,328 O02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), %$126,744,079 58 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From tke Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 














Year, ——. Pe. Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420...... $351, 789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,189....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,684 
1886 56,882,719....... 398,809,208...... 114,181,963 24...... ‘ 
1887 ,457,468....... 427,628,933...... 806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 940, 
1889..... 151,602,483...... . 565,049,984, ..... 136,401,328 02... ... 9,657,248 


New Yorx, January 29th, 1890, 
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Georce S. Cor, Gerorce F, Baker, Rurus W. Pecxnam, Preston B. Piums, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy,| Jos, THompson, - Hosart Herrick, Wituiam D, Wasnaurn, 
ames C, HOLDEN, UDLEY OLCOTT, m. P, Dixon, SruyvesanT Fisu, 
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Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Rocers, | James W, Hustsp, 
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MANHATTAN LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


LIFE INS. CO., W. A. Brewer; Jr., Prest, 
OF NEW YORK. ASSETS, $10,500,000 


— ag eawanteed Cash Val- 
1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp/oyment a 
ilberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY B, STOKES, President. 
JACOB L. HALSEY. Vice-President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 24 Foe 


M.C. FRAZEE 
TON H. GIFFIN, JR., Asst. 
¥. T.. STABLER, Actuary. 


“Ghrestricted residence, 

Incontestable Policies. 

Definite Contra 

; ppmediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificat 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
-H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
. RAV N. DENTON SMITH 
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J 'S LOW G 





WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC 

WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ THOMAS MAITLAND, 
ORACE GRAY, IRA BU 
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JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
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P. BURDETT, JOSE STINI, 
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OHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 


JOHN D, GOES. Ezona 
W. H. H. MOO Vice-President, 
A. A. RA 24 Vice- Preside nt. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Taz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 
per sent to a friend can be accommedated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
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Old and Young. 
WHEN DAYLIGHT DAWNS. 


BY VIRGINIA B, HARRISON, 


Now daylight dawns, and praises spring 
From every song bird’s throat! 

While, veil-like, over mountain tops 
The mists of morning float. 


Dear God, all through the night thine eye 
Hath watched the sick and sad; 

In pity smile on them, and make 
Thy suffering children glad. 


Keep thou the pure stil! pure; and should 
Some wayward wanderer stray 

In dangerous paths, to save him, Lord, 
Stretch forth thy hand to-day. 


Then, when this now triumphant sun 
Sinks in the golden west,— 

When stars shine out, and every bird 
Flies to its sheltered nest, 


Draw nearer to us, God of Love, 
Bend down thy pitying face, 
And in thine everlasting arms 
Fold us in close embrace. 
BLOoMPIELD, N. J. 





HILARY. 


BY MATT CRIM. 





HILARY NORMAN poured out a cup of 
tea for her cousin, Mis. Penelope Mere- 
dith, who had called for a quiet little 
visit late in the afternoon; then she 
cleared her throat softly, as tho prepar- 
ing to say something rather difficult of 
utterance. They were in her private 
sitting-room—a large, square room— 
handsomely furnished, and with a fine 
outlook over the park. At last she said: 

** Penelope, do you know that to-morrow 
is my birthday?” 

Mrs. Meredith looked reproachfully at 
her. ‘* Why, of course, Hilary, dear. I 
always remember your birthdays.” 

**T beg your pardon,” with a laugh, “I 
was not reminding you for the sake of a 
present—tho you do give me such lovely 
things—but because I wondered if you 
realized that I shall be twenty-nine years 
old.” 

**Who could, while looking at you? 
You appear to be twenty, not a day older, 
It is marvelous the way you keep your 
youtk and freshness—really marvelous,” 

Hilary smiled, ‘‘ It is very kind of you 
to say so, Penelope; but that does not al- 
ter the fact that I am growing old and 

Mrs. Meredith put down her cup. 

** What nonsense!” she cried, warmly. 

** Do you happen to remember the year 
I came out?” 

** Certainly; it was the year Freddy was 
born.” 

**And Freddy is now eleven, ‘ Think 
of it, Penelope. I have been in society 
eleven years, and I am still unmarried.” 

*“Your own fault, Hilary; you have 
had any number of offers.” 

** Bat I could not consent to a loveless 
marriage.” 

** I know that you set your ideals en- 
tirely too high. If you have gonethrough 
the world so coldly critical that you can- 
not love” — 

**] have not passed quite unscathed, 
but it is not of that I wish to speak. I 
am realizing that there is no comfort- 
able place—no honored place in society 
for an unmarried woman. After a rea- 
sonable number of seasons she must mar- 
ry or quietly retire to some remote back- 
ground. Marriage may be a disastrous 
failure as far-as happiness is concerned; 
but the world looks approvingly on the 
married woman, snd gives her the liberty 
to do as she pleases. She has her own 
house, her circle of friends” — 

‘As if you did not bave as many 
friends as any woman in New York,” her 
cousin exclaimed. 

“But I cannot entertain them as I wish. 
Suppose I should set up an establishment 
of my own, Could I do it without being 
criticised?” , 

*¢ Oh, but you are a girl.” 

** That is just it. I am hedged about 
now, almost as carefully as ten years ago. 
The conventionalities of life demand that 
I still havea chaperon when I go out, and 
I must not be too independent. But the 

worst of all, I am getting cowardly about 
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my age. If any one looks closely at me, 
I am instantly seized with the desire to 
interpose a screen between my face and 
the light. It is the subtle influence of 
public opinion.” 

“Tam afraid that you are morbid, 
Hilary. I never heard you talk so be- 
fore.” 

** Because I never before so fully ex- 
pressed the thoughts gathered through 
years of observation and experience.” said 
Hilary, laughing. ‘“ I cannot urderstand 
why a single woman should efface her- 
self, or else have to put on triple armor as 
a defense against the world.” 

‘** Your solitariness is an unnatural con- 
dition.” 

** But all women cannot marry; statistics 
prove that. Ofcourse professional wom- 
en need not feel mortified or slighted. 
Married or single they are more or less 
absorbed in their work, their position is 
assured. It is the large class of women 
who have no interests outside of society 
and home life that suffer. Now aman 
may decline to marry, lead an easy, if not 
selfish life; but he is not regarded with 
stern disapproval]. Yet, in practice, he is 
the one to be condemned, considering the 
fact that he alone controls the wooing 
and the proposing. He has it in his pow- 
er to make some woman happy; but while 
be goes his way rejoicing in his freedom, 
welcome everywhere, she withers in ob- 
scurity, or is used merely as a watch-dog 
over pretty nieces or the daughters uf her 
friends. Now I enjoy society; I never 
threw myself into it with the abandon 
which brings satiety, so its pleasures 
have not palled nor its fascinations worn 
away. Idonot want to go into a sister- 
hood, bury myself in obtuse studies as a 
fad, or begin to embroider altar cloths, I 
want to enjoy life, to keep abreast of the 
world with all my sympathies warm, my 
heart young and tender. But my day of 
grace is rapidly passing. I went down to 
dinner last evening with young Chamber- 
lyn, as you no doubt remember.” 

**T could not do any better, Hilary,” 
her cousin hastened to say, with an apol- 
ogetic air. 

**Oh, I did not mind in the least. He 
is a bright young fellow. Well, I told 
him that I danced with his brother at my 
first bal). He innocently asked how long 
ago, and when I said eleven years, he 
looked perfectly aghast, blushed to the 
tips of his ears, and stammered an apol- 
ogy. It was amusing, but I felt a little 
sting in it.” 

At that moment there was a little 
clamor outside of the room door. Mrs, 
Meredith’s face was suddenly illuminated 
with an eager, tender expression. 

‘*The boys, Hilary. Can they come 
in?” 

** Certainly; I shall be delighted to see 
them.” 

Two handsome boys were admitted, 
and after greeting Hilary, precipitated 
themselves on their mother with the lov- 
ing confidence of children who had never 
been repulsed, and she caressed them 
fondly. 

Hilary felt her heart pierced by a sensa- 
tion of pain, strange as it was sudden. It 
was a revelation of her inner self, of those 
lonely hours when neither society, nor 
books nor any ging else could amuse or s :t- 
isfy ber. After all, she had only touched 
t'e surface of her discontent when she 
complained of the world’s prejudice. 
Public opinion might irritate her pride, 
but it could not cause those deeper emo- 
tions. 

When Penelope Meredith and her chil- 
dren had gone away she went to a mirror, 
and, lighting the gas-jets on each side of 
it, looked critically at herself. Yes, she 
was still young, still beautiful, brown- 
eyed and dark-haired. The rose on her 
cheek had not lost its freshness,the lines 
and corners of her figure still retained all 
the virginal grace of youth, and yet she 

turned away with an impatient sigh. 

She walked to the window and looked 
out over the park. Flowering shrubs 
were in bloom, and the light green of 
young leaves showed faintly through the 
gathering dusk. 

The hour and scene set her to thinking 
of her first season, and the twilights spent 





at that window looking out over the park 





and dreaming of Richard Alexander, a 
young fellow with a beautiful face and 
high aspirations. She had been very much 
in love with him, tho no one knew it; and 
when his father failed in business and 
the family vanished from New York 
society it had been a very hard blow to 
her, a stunning blow. She wrote him a 
little note, assuring him that his father’s 
troubles would make no difference in 
their friendship; but if he received her 
message he made no sign, and pride for- 
bade any further effort on her part. Then 
she heard that the family had gone West. 

She concealed her feelings very well. 
The experience seemed to make no diff: r- 
ence in her life, Other admirers came 
one by one, were rejected, and went 
their way. That first love idealized by 
girlish fancy held her heart against any 
later passion. Pity for Richard kept her 
memory of him always fresh. His heroic 
young figure, and face, beautiful as a 
Greek youth’s, made other men look com- 
monplace; and he seemed to possess as 
much beauty of soulas of body. Never 
had she met any one who seemed to have 
such high ideas of life, and such an elo- 
quent way of expressing himself. 

As the years passed she ceased to have 
any heartache about him, tho she took a 
mournful pleasure in remaining true to 
him. It vexed her aunt sorely that she 
would not marry. She was a worldly 
woman, and wanted Hilary to conform 
to her ways: but Hilary could not, being 
cast in a different mold. So they drifted 
more and more apart. 

On this eve of her twenty-ninth birth- 
day Hilary realized that she stood pretty 
much alone in the world. Her aunt had 
at last given up lecturing her, and was 
devoting herself to the fortunes of 
another niece, a young girl who promised 
to be more malleable in her hands. 

That talk with Mrs. Meredith had been 
more confidential than any she had in- 
dulged in for years, and she could not 
feel sure that she had been rightly under- 
stood. 

‘* Perhaps I am morbid,” she mused, 
with aslight smile. ‘ Aunt Maria tells 
me that Iam a failure and that I will be 
a crotchety old maid in a few years; and 
I suppose she is right. If I could have 
married Richard”— 

The clock struck, warning her of the 
approach of the dinnerhour. She turned 
from the window and entered her dress- 
ing room. 





II. 

Hilary refused to go to Europe with 
Mrs. Norman (her aunt) and Caroline, 
put went instead to Crags Point with Pe- 
nelope Meredith and her children. Mra. 
Norman consented reluctantly to that 
arrangement, as she still hoped to settle 
her elder niece before the younger. 

**She has been such a disappointment 
to me,” she said to Caroline. 

‘** Hilary will never marry for position 
or anything except love. You will have 
to leave her to settle her own destiny.” 

** Well, [hope you haven’t any roman- 
tic ideas of remaining single.” 

Caroline shuddered slightly. 

** Heaven forbid! My dear Aunt Maria, 
I should never have the moral courage, 
even if I wished to.” 

Meantime, Hilary and Penelope, with 
Penelope’s children, were exploring the 
country and the quaint little fishing vil- 
lage near Crags Point. It was a very 
quiet, simple life they led, for Mrs. Mer- 
edith had her own views of life; and 
while she could be gay enough in the 
city, she liked to get pretty near to Na- 
ture in the summer, and also to be more 
with her children. 

They were among the first arrivals at 
the hotel, but it filled up rapidly after the 
first of July. Hilary came in late one af- 
ternoon and stepped into the office to ask 
for letters. Some new arrivals were at 
the desk registering, a tall, very hand- 
some man, a sallow-faced, listless, look- 
ing girl. The man turned quickly at the 
sound of Hilary’s voice, and when she 
looked up again her eyes met his. An 
awkward moment they stared at each 
ether, he evidently hesitating, she trying 
to grasp some fugitive memory; then he 





‘* Miss Norman, have you forgotten 
Richard Alexander?’ in mellow, assured 
tones. 

** T thought your face looked singularly 
familiar, Mr. Alexander, I am very glad 
to see you” 

**ITsaw your name on the book a few 
minutes ago, but meeting you so soon af- 
ter our arrival is au unexpected pleasure, 
Allow me to introduce my wife, Miss 
Norman.” ’ 

She and the pale, plain girl bowed stif- 
fly toeach other, and then Hilary man- 
aged to escape. She had just reached her 
room when Mrs. Meredith knocked at the 
door, then entered, 

** Why so pale, Hilary?” 

**T have seen a ghost. It has been 
haunting me for years, but it is laid now, 
forever,” she replied, with a tremulous 
laugh, the color rushing to her face. 

‘* Where have you been?” 

** Walking on the beach.” 

Mrs. Meredith held an open letter in 
her hand, and seemed pleased and a lit- 
tle excited. > 

** You know Roger Vincent, Hilary.” 

‘**T have heard of him.” 

‘*He is coming up here in a few days, 
This is a letter from Lawrence, charg- 
ing me to be most kind to him. He and 
Lawrence were devoted friends in college, 
you know, tho they have seldom met for 
the past ten years, Mr. Vincent spending 
the most of his time abroad. You must 
help me entertain him, Hilary, Law- 
rence cannot come up for two weeks 
yet.” 

**T will do all I can,” said Hilary, ab- 
sently. 

The tea-bell rang, and Mrs. Meredith 
went away to change her dress. Hilary 
closed her door and sat down. 

“Ts it true that I have been cherishing 
him as a hero all these years, that com- 
monplace, self-satisfied, handsome crea- 
ture? How silly I have been. He is no 
more like the Richard Alexander I knew, 
or thought I knew, than black is like 
white.” 

How she had been disenchanted in so 
short a space of time she could not even 
explain to herself; but the beautiful youth 
she had loved seemed now a mere crea 
tion of her own imagination. He had 
never been invested with reality, and he 
had utterly vanished. It wasa strange 
experience. For years she had been liv- 
ing ina dream, 

That evening Mrs. Meredtth came again 
into her room, and settled herself for a 
little gossip. 

‘Hilary, dear, do you remember young 
Alexander?” she unsuspiciously inquired. 

‘* Richard Alexander?” said Hilary in- 
differently. 

‘* Yes; a handsome young fellow, with 
a gift for talking, but not much depth of 
mind or character.”’ 

**T remember him.” 

‘* He is here with his wife, a rich West- 
ern girl he married a year or two ago. 
She is very quiet and rather nice, I think, 
but he is perfectly indifferent to her.” 

‘* How do you know so much-about it, 
Penelope?” 

** Oh, I have been gossiping with those 
Chicago people, Alexander went out to 
Chicago after his father failed and lived 
with some relatives. He set up a studio, 
and made a pretense of working, paint- 
ing a few portraits. I remember that he 
bad a good deal of artistic talent, but he 
is wasting it through sheer indolence.”’ 

Hilary shuddered with disgust. 

‘He has not lost any of his fluent elo- 
quence. I left him in the parlor talking 
to two pretty girls. But once in his 
younger days I saw him thoroughly 
abashed. It was the time he called on 
you after his father failed. You were 
out,and Aunt Maria met him, majestic 
and cold,” 

‘*Did he call, Penelope ?” 

‘** Didn’t Aunt Maria tell you about it? 

** Not a word.” ; 

‘* She probably did not think it of suffi- 
cient importance. I happened to call 
about the same time.” 

How thankful Hilary secretly felt that 
she had escaped that call of his. To what 
rash words her love and her sympathy 
might have prompted her, she could not 





held out his hand, 


now safely say, 
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“Aunt Maria never liked him,” she 
said, quietly. 

She avoided the Alexanders as much as 
possible; but at first Richard had a way 
of seeking her outen the piazza, in the 
parlor or the dancing hall. He talked a 
good deal about the past, his spoiled op- 
portunities, and referred to their broken 
friendship with melancholy regret; tut 
Hilary’s frigid indifference finally had 
the effect she desired, it caused him to 
leave her alone. She pitied his wife, but 
felt glad that she was not in her place. 

**An unhappy, solitary woman is far 
better off than an unhappy married wo- 
man,” she said to herself. 

The Alexanders went away at the end 
of a week, and Hilary felt that one chap- 
ter of her life had closed. No more cher- 
ishing of delusions, no more regrets and 
idle dreams. 

That evening when she came down to 
tea she found Mrs. Meredith in the parlor 
talking eagerly to a stranger. 

**Come here, Hilary,” she said; ‘I 
want to introduce Mr. Vincent.” 


He was a light-haired, slightly built. 


map, anywhere between thirty and forty 
years of age. He leaned on a stout black- 
thorn stick, and when he walked, Hilary 
noticed that he limped slightly. But his 
face showed strength and repose; his dark 
gray eyes were fine and clear. r 

Hilary felt disappointed. 

I always imagined him to be a large, 
noble-looking man,” she whispered to 
her cousin, after they separated from him 
at the dining-room door. 

** He is large and noble in nature,” said 
Mrs. Meredith. e 

Hilary soon agreed with her; for where 
people are thrown together day after day, 
if they are at all congenial, their ac- 
quaintance will progress rapidly. In a 
week or two she and Vincent had discov- 
ered a great manv mutual likes and dis- 
likes, and were really quite strongly at- 
tracted toward each other. She found 
him a remarkably strong, weil-poised 
character, and before she knew it she 
had fallen into the way of deferring to his 
judgment. Not that they always agreed. 
By no means. There were some sharp 
differences of opinion between them, and 
occasionally a little heat of anger, or at 
least she would be angry with him. He 
rarely gave way to his temper. Those 
calm eyes of his were masterful in their 
influehce, the very tones of his voice 
conveyed a subtle sense of power. It was 
all the more fascinating because it was 
allied to bodily weakness. He could not 
engage in any athletic sports, he could 
not dance or play the cavalier after the 
fashion of other men; bu. his very limit- 
ations endeared him to his friends. He 
was a thoroughly cultivated man, and 
had traveled a great deal in a leisurely 
way, and people usually began by pitying 
him for his lameness, then admiring him 
for his knowledge of the world, then 
loving him for the sympathetic warmth 
and the gentleness underlying ‘the more 
brilliant qualities of his nature. 

He soon discovered that Hilary was a 
zealous defender of the rights of un- 
married women. Not that she ever 
broached the subject to him, but he no- 
ticed that any careless or half-contempt- 
uous remark made against them in her 
presence she instantly took up. 

The summer passed all too swiftly, even 
to Hilary, who usually found that season 
hanging rather heavily on her hands, 
Some change had been wrought within 
her nature, or else the outer world had 
grown more enchanting; for the mere 
sense of existence seemed to give her 
pleasure. At first she said it was because 
she had been freed from the delusion of 
fancying herself in love with Richard 
Alexander, and then she ceased to give 
herself any reason for it. 

But the end of the new chapter came 
rather suddenly, or at least it seemed the 
end; and it was all caused by her eager 
partisanship for her own set. She and 
Vincent and the Merediths were sitting in 
a secluded nook on the piazza one even- 
ing when Miss Allen, a pretty, witty, ill- 
natured girl, came up to them with the 
story of a flirtation between an elderly 
but romantic maiden lady and a young 
divine, Allthe advances were made by 








the lady, and Miss Allen cleverly mim- 
icked her soft little speeches and lan- 
guishing glances. 

All of the party laughed except Hilary. 
She tingled with indignation. It seemed 
cruel to her to so expose and ridicule the 
weakness of another woman. 

Miss Allen strolled on, and the Mere- 
diths were at the same time called 
away. 

‘* Why are you angry?” said Vincent, 
softly, to Hilary. 

‘* Why did you laugh, encouraging her 
in her ill-natured remarks?” 

“It was unwise, perhaps,” but he con- 
tinued to smile over the memory of the 
story. ‘‘ He, or she, who plays the fool 
must expect to be laughed at.” 

‘* J think they are deserving of pity.” 

‘* Because you are more than usually 
tender-hearted. Why do you constitute 
yourself the defender of all solitary 
women?’ 

‘* They are misjudged, often regarded 
with contempt.” 

“Ic must be their own fault, They 
should keep in their proper sphere.” 

‘* What is their proper sphere, to efface 
themselves, to keep humbly in the dark- 
est background they can find?” cried Hil- 
ary, with unreasoning anger. ‘ They 
have as much right to social pleasures as 
men.” : 

Vincent was distinctly amused, which 
provoked Hilary still more. 

‘*T think they have all the rights they 
may desire.” 

** But see how they are criticised.” 

“It is not well for women to live 
alone,” jestingly. 

‘**Then why have you not kept one 
from ber loneliness, and thus made your 
own life happier, less selfish?” and having 
said that Hilary rose and left him. 

In the security of her own room she sat 
down and covered her face with her 
hands, and wished that she had not been 
sorash. What would he think of her 
for uttering such bold words? Her anger 
all went away, she appeared foolish in 
her own sight. How should she be able 
to meet him in the morning? 

She escaped the dreaded encounter of 
his eyes, for she rose and went down to 
breakfast early with Penelope, and while 
they walked across the piazza waiting for 
Lawrence and the boys to come down, 
Mrs. Meredith said: 

** You left the piezza early last even- 
ing.” 

ia” 

“ Why so?” 

** Because I felt angry with Mr. Vin- 
cent.” 

** Ob, Hilary!” 

‘** And I said something to him that I 
would like to recall if I could.”’ 

*“* You were angry because we laughed 
at Miss Allen.” 

** You laughed with her, not at her,” 
corrected Hilary. 

** So we did.” 

‘‘And I am disappointed in Mr. Vin- 
cent.” 

**You are a—a goose, Hilary. If you 
have broken your friendship with Roger 
Vincent for a mere whim, I shall find it 
hard to forgive you. I never knew him 
to be lacking in respect to women—all 
women. He was brought up by two 
maiden aunts—lovely women I have 
heard—who lived most happy, useful 
lives. They were glad when he married, 
and ”— 

‘* Married!” echoed Hilary, pausing to 
look at her cousin with wide eyes. 

** Yes; he married very young, and his 
wife lived only six months, not more 
than through the honeymoon. It was a 
great blow to him, and ”— 

‘“‘Why didn’t you tell me? I—Penel- 
ope, you have been cruelly careless.” 

She turned, entered the hall, and went 
up-stairs and ordered her maid to begin 
to pack her trunks. Mrs. Meredith fol- 
lowed her. 

“* What are you doing, Hilary !” 

‘*T am going to York Harbor for a few 
days. Indeed, Penelope, it is best. I do 
not wish to meet Mr. Vincent again now. 
I cannot after—after this.” 

Mrs. Meredith began some eager en- 
treaties, then suddenly ceased, her eyes 
brightening with a happy thought, 





** Just as you please, dear. You know 
that we intend to con e up next week.” 

“ After Mr. Vincent goes away?” 

** Yes; after Mr. Vincent goes away.” 


At York Harbor Hilary had some time 
for reflection, and she gravely decided 
that an unwise defense of a hobby is of- 
ten worse than no defense. She met a 
quaint little old maid who pleased her 
very much by her manner and conversa- 
tion. She had white hair, and sparkling 
blue eyes, anda soft voice. She always 
dressed in silk gowns and wore some 
smal], tine diamonds. She looked at the 
world through optimistic glasses, and felt 
warmly interested in all that wae going 
on around her. She and Hilary made 
rapid acquaintance, being drawn by mu- 
tual attraction, and they talked a good 
deal together. She was a wise little wo- 
man who had seen much of the world, and 
had lived greatly in the lives of others. 
When she understood Hilary’s attitude 
toward those of her own sex who were 
condemned to walk through life alone, 
either from choice or the force of circum- 
stances, she smiled cheerfully, and said: 

“It is not so hard a lot as you fancy; not 
so hard asit was fifty, nay, twenty-five 
years ago. No well-informed or though- 
ful person will express contempt for old 
maids now. They are the most independ- 
ent women in the world, and can be the 
most calmly happy. There are so many 
interests in life,so many ways of loving 
and helping. Why, the single woman 
may claim all mankind as her family, 
and wherever she goes find special favor- 
ites to bestow affection and care upon.” 

Hilary listened in surprise. 

**Do you not believe that the world is 
unjust to us?” 

“I do not think about it, I have no 
time, my child,” with a soft little laugh. 
**T feel sure that in marriage there are 
possibilities of greater joy, but there is 
also the risk of greater anguish.” 

This little woman, with her fine and 
lovely nature, was a revelation of light 
to Hilary. She fully exemplified the 
truth of the old saying that we make or 
mar our own happiness. Noone in the 
hotel received more attention or honor 
than she did, from young and old. 

** It is because I have been thinking only 
of myself, and fearing a possible future 
of neglect when my youth faded, that I 
have pitied other women. One may be 
just what she chooses to make herself, 
married or single. She may be happy 
and beloved, or neglected and soured.” 

A good many thoughts of Vincent 
mingled with these new reflections, and 
she regretted the loss of bis friendship. 
Her face reddened at the thought of his 

ible opinion of her, and when she 
Jooked up one day from her retreat on 
the rocky shore, and saw him walking 
slowly toward her, she started up witn 
the impulse of. flight upon her. But 
running would be absurd ina woman of 
twenty-nine, so she stood still until he 
reached her side, and when he held out 
his hand, placed hers in it. 

‘** Will you notsit down again?” he said, 
gently. ‘This beach makes difficult 
walking for a lame man.” 

‘*Oh, you are tired,” she cried, pity re- 
-placing ber speechless confusion, 

‘* Yes, very tired.” 

‘* Let me spread my cloak out more, so 
you can sit on part ef It.” 

‘* Thank you,” and he dropped down by 
her side. 

Hilary picked up a stone, and began to 
carefully inspect the barnacles covering 
it. Vincent looked at her a long time. 
At last he softly said: 

“T love you, Hilary; will you marry 
me?” 

She dropped the stone into a little pool 
of salt water, and clasped her hands to- 
gether. 

‘* Why—why, you have never thought 
of this before,” she stammered, in sheer 
amazement. 

**Havel not? I thought of it almost 
the tirst time I met you. I have been 
thinking of it constantly since. My love, 
will you not love me?” 

He slipped one hand between her 
clasped gers, bent his head, and she 
felt his lips on her wrist. 

She felt suffocated with the frightened 
beating of her heart, she who had calmly 
dismissed so many lovers. 

‘*T would have followed you the next 
day after you ran away from us, but 
Mrs. Meredith said that I must wait until 
they came. It was hard waiting; for the 
moment you were gone I knew that I 
could not live without you.” 

** You have lived without me,” she pro- 
tested. 

‘** Yes, before I knew you.” 

** And loved.” 

‘* Will you make me suffer for that?” 

‘* No, no, it made me glad to hear it, 
for I had thought you too selfish to 
marry;” her voice fell to a low tone, the 
blood reddened her cheek. He smiled a 
little. 

‘*You were very angry that evening.” 

‘* Yes, unreasonably angry.” 

She rose to her feet, and he quickly fol- 
lowed her example, leaning on his stick, 
his pale face and eloquent eyes on a level 
with hers, 





*‘ Will you not give me my answer 
now, dearest?” 
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‘* T have not thought of loving you.” 

** Then I will wait.” 

‘* But I may never wish to think of it,” 
she cried, impatiently. 

“I will wait,’, he repeated simply, and 
walken silently back to the hotel with 
her, where the Merediths were ready to 
welcome them. 

It was the next afternoon that Vin- 
cent, Laurence Meredith and the boys 
went out sailing. Mrs. Meredith and Hil- 
ary walked on the beach apart from the 
bathers. Hilary at last opened her heart 
to her cousin, telling her of the becinnin 
and the end of that fancy for Richard 
Alexander—it seemed a mere fancy to 
oo now—and of Roger Vincent's propo- 
8a 








‘* T knew he loved you weeks ago,” said 
Mrs. Meredith, who had emt breath- 
lessly to the story, greatly surprised at the 
part Alexander had player. All her in. 
terest centered in Vincent, ‘* You are 
not going to refuse him, Hilary?” 

‘*] have already refused him—I think.” 

‘* Finally? Oh, foolish girl, you’ll never 
have another such a chance at happi- 
ness,” said Penelope, deeply disappointed, 

** ‘Why cannot I remain free and hap- 
py?” impatiently. 

‘* Have you been particularly happy in 
your freedom?” severely. 

‘** But it seems absurd to be off with one 
love affair — on _— another before 
giving myself time to know how 
like freedom.” — 

‘**Poor Roger! you cannot love him or 
you would never consider these things so 
closely.” 

‘* After what has psssed, I have a right 
to distrust my own judgment. For a 
I idealized and adored a piece of common 
clay. I donot wish to make the same 
mistake again. I am over-cautious be- 
cause of my own folly.” 

‘* You have never had the slightest ex- 

perience in real, warm, living love. You 
don’t know what it is, Hilary, and I am 
afraid you never will.” 
_ While they talked, the white cloud ly- 
ing along the horizon of sea and sky, 
spread swiftly and silently over the 
sparkling waves and over the land, until 
the sunlight was swallowed up in the 
wet gray haze, and a slight, chill wind 
blew out of the ezst. The bathers all 
went in, and the people who were on the 
promenade in light summer clothing re- 
treated to the hotel. 

‘* Why, it 1s a fog,” Mrs. Meredith ex- 
claimed, in a startled tone, and over her 
face flashed an anxious look. 

** Perhaps they have returned through 
the inlet,” suggested Hilary, interpret- 
ing that expression. 

They hastened up to the hotel, but 
their party had not returned. 

‘* Nodanger whatever,” said the hotel 
proprietor, cheerfully. ‘‘Our boatmen all 
understand this shore, and know the ex- 
act locality of every dangerous rock.” 

‘*But they went out without a boat- 
man,” said Mrs. Meredith, a note of 
tremor creeping into her voice, 

** Well, if Mr, Meredith is a good sailor 
he’ll keep out of danger,” in a less as- 
sured tone. 

Other boats were out, but, as the after- 
noon waned, they came stragglirg in. 
Penelope and Hilary watched and waited 
in vain. The fog growing more and 
more dense, shut out all sight of the 
ocean from their strained, anxious gaze, 
They walked the piazza until suspense 
grew almost unendurable, then went 
down on the beach. The muffled 
thunder of the waves breaking on distant 
ledges smote their hearts with fresh 
terror. 

As dusk dropped like a blank pall 
around them, Mrs. Meredith lost her com- 
posure, and wrung her hands and wept, 
heedless of the advice and consolation of 
the other guests. 

As for Hilary she sat on the wet rocks 
and said nothing, but her face looked gray 
and cold as the mist; her lips were pressed 
into a tense line. She would never again 
have any doubt about her love for Roger 
Vincent; every anguished throb of her 
heart bore too strong a witness to it. She 
had beena creature of whims and un- 
certainties, making trivial excuses that 
she did not half believe in herself. She 
had said not three hours ago that she 
wanted to be free and happy, but itewas 
alla miserable pretense,a mere affecta- 
tion of independence. 

She said to herself that she would not 
suffer such torture of pity and terror if 
Roger had strength as other men, but to 
know that he would be atthe mercy of 
= waves if cast into them—it was terri- 

e. 

A boatman rowed out with a signal 
light. She begged to go with him, but was 
not permitted and went back again to her 
seat, to wait and listen, while the night 
darkened and men beat up and down the 
shore with fog-horns, Those hours of 
suspense gave her a taste of such suffer- 
ing as she had never felt before. 

Ages seemed to have passed, not merely 
a few hours of the evening, when she 
heard afaint shout far out in the fog. 
Surely it was Lawrence's voice. She 
sprang to her feet and listened. The cry 
was repeated, and then the news spread 





up and down the shore that they were 
coming in, 
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Half an hour later the boat glided into 
the little bay, her white sails limp and 
dripping, the boatman guiding her course 
with his lantern. 

Penelope feli upon her hushand and 
children, unable to restrain her joy any 
more than ber grief; but Hilary stood 
aloof. As Vincent stepped ashore he 
lifted his eyes and saw her, the hazy light 
of a lantern falling on her white face; and, 
reading some new meaning in it, he made 
his way through the crowd to her side. 
He smiled tenderly, re-assuringly. and 
touched her sleeve with caressing fingers; 
but she caught bis hand in a close pres- 
sure between both of hers, while tears 
wet her dry : eyelids and ran down 
her quivering face. 

“O1, Roger, I should have died had 
you ‘not vome back to me.” 


New Yor« Ciry. 





THE WATERFALL. 
BY FRANK DEMPST&R SHERMAN. 


Tinkle, tinkle! 
Listen well! 
Like a fairy silver bell 
In the distance ringing, 
In the air 
Lightly swinging; 
’Tis the water in tlre dell 
Where the elfin minstrels dwell, 
Falling in a rainbow sprinkle, 
Dropping stars that twinkle, 
Bright and fair, 
On the darkling pool below, 
Making music so; 
*Tis the waterelves who play 
On their lutes of spray. 
Tinkle, tinkle! 
Like a fairy silver bell; 
Like a pebble in a shell; 
Tinkle, tinkle! 
Listen well! 

New York Crry. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN A DESERTED 
MINE. 





BY EDMUND COLLINS. 





Most persons who have visited the 
country lying about the Basin of Minas, 
and known as Evangeline’s Land, have 
been struck with the numerous steep and 
cup-shaped holes that abound in the sur- 
face. The reason is that much of the 
rock is a soft gypsum, which is constant- 
ly yielding to chemical forces ani fall- 
ing in, The indentations resemble the 
funnel-shaped hole in the sand passing 
through an hour-giass. Sometimes trees 
fali with the land, and here and there you 
see as in the Devil’s Punch Bow], close 
by King’s College, great trees standing, 
straight as rushes, out of the bottom of 
the curious hollow. Iam sure that there 
must be great under-ground passages con- 
necting districts far apart; and that the 
tide when in from the Bay of Fundy 
roums through these underground pas- 
sage-ways for scores, perhaps hundreds 
of miles. 

Not very far from the bold, majestic 
headland which the people call Blomidon, 
and with which Longfellow has made us 
familiar, was the sha't of an old mine. 
The opening of this shaft faced the Avon, 
a tidal river which brims and becomes 
empty with the flow and ebb of the tide 
in the Bay of Fundy. The cliff through 
which the shaft penetrated was about 
one hundred feet high, and rose almost 
perpendicularly from the tidal water. At 
ebb-tide about ten feet of the base was 
under water, but at high-tide about sixty 
feet of it was submerged. The shaft en- 
tered the cliff about ten feet above high- 
water mark, and was reached by climb- 
ing over some spurs that projected along 
this»part of the cliff. 

Two boys who frequently sailed along 
the shores of the Basin of Minas and who 
lived near Blomidon, often wondered, as 
they passed, what kind of a place the 
inside of the old mine might be. More- 
over, there were many stories told about 
the old plaee, which filled them with 
interest. The man who owned the mine 
was dead, and it was said that he had 
concealed much treasure in the subterra- 
neau passages. He spent his life search- 
ing for amethysts, and the general belief 
was that he had found great quantities 
of this valuable store; but his workmen 
had all been well paid to keep their 
mouths closed, 

So the two Haliburton boys at last 
made up their minds to explore the old 
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place. Ona fine morning when the tide 
was slack-high, they drew their skiff 
upon aledge just below the opening of 
the mine. They came provided with 
plenty of matches, wax-tapers, a large 
knife and a double-barreled gun, as they 
did not know what might be concealed 
inside. , 

The mouth of the passage was about 
four feet wide and five feet high, and 
pierced the solid cliff. Dank and tangled 
grasses grew about and nearly choked 
the opening; but George, the older of the 
two, pushed through the snapping twigs 
and lighted his taper. Dudley, who wes 
not quite so brave as his brother, fol- 
lowed. The light showed a long passage, 
reaching far under the cliff; and along 
this the two brothers picked their way 
carefully. Two or three bats brushed 
their faces, and one clung on Duadley’s 
hair. He tore the clammy thing out, 
and kept close to his brother. As much 
of the rock through which the passage 
ran was limestone, or rather gypsum, 
great stalactites gleamed like icicles 
from the roof, and massesof the same 
material glittered here and there along 
the floor. 

George surmised that the passage 
would show at the end a perpendicular or 
oblique shaft, and he was not mistaken. 
After they had gone about one hundred 
feet the tuonel ended, and turned abrupt- 
ly downward, Could they get down? 
Below was all the mystery. 

A wooden frame, contrived of heavy 
timber, was set at the top of this dark 
hole; but ene flash of the taper showed a 
stout rope ladder, apparently used by the 
men in coming to the top. There was a 
great, rusty winch, but the cable was 
broken. lt was used, no doubt, for 
bringing ore to the top. 

The boys tested the rope ladder by 
straining at it, and they carefully exam- 
ined the strands. It seemed safe enough, 
and was securely fastened in the rings of 
twostout staples. They had noideaof the 
depth of the hole nor of the sort of place 
at the bottom. Dudley said that there 
might be water in it, and,shrank back 
from the top, but dropped a stone and 
listened. There was no plash, but a 
faint, sharp sound from what seemed a 
great depth. 

“Now, Dudley, don’t you be alarmed; I 
am going down, and will be very careful. 
See; I can find out if the ladder is all 
right, and if it isn’t I can come back. You 
stay here till I get to the bottom and 
then you follow, doing just as 1 do. 
Good-by; don’t be afraid;” and giving his 
brother’s hand a warm shake he got upon 
the rope ladder, holding his taper in one 
hand and guiding himself with the other. 
Down, down he went, till he must have 
passed more than fifty of the rope rungs, 
and each rung was more than a foot from 
the next one. 

Then the flickering light showed the 
bottom, and he moved about carefully. 
When he found that everything was all 
right he shouted to his brother to come, 
telling him to make no haste and pick out 
every step. Toward the bottom a rung 
was gone, but he would warn him of that 
when he got near it. So Dudley took his 
light and made his way carefully down. 

What would they do next? Four galle- 
ries ran from where they stood and one 
of these might lead to the treasure cham- 
bers. The two boys kept together, mov- 
ing with much caution, and inspecting 
the floors, roof and walls of each passage- 
way. Here and there was a sort of cave 
or pocket made in pursuit of the quartz 
vein, and in every crevice was a nest of 
bats which swarmed and apparently 
throve in spite of the closeness of the air. 
But what was the meaning of that gurg- 
ling sound that seemed to come to them 
out of the sides of the mine? It somewhat 
resembled the noise of hurrying water. 
Did the tide ever rise among these mys- 
terious chambers? They niust not, George 
said, remain long away from the foot of 
the shaft. 

But all their searching availed nothing. 
There was no treasure and no trace of 
any; but a mighty cave or great yawning 
abyss at the end of the last passage re- 
warded them for their exploit. It did 
not seem, to have been blasted out as the 








other caves had been; moreover, it was, 
below the surface of the lower passage-,| 
way, and presently George discovered 
that it was partly full of water. . From itj4 
they soon believed, came the gurgling» 
sound of running water which they had 
heard in one of the other galleries, 

They had wandered so long under the 
ground that George opened a little basket 
he had taken with him, and the two ate 
some sandwiches, after which they lay 
down on the cool stone floor above the 
mysterious lake. Dudley was snoring in 
a minute and George asked himself if it was 
safe to go to sleep in this pent-up air where 
the very bats must have used up much 
of the oxygen Fo after a little while he 
aroused Dudley, saying that they must re- 
turn. They had plenty to tell about; plen- 
ty to bring nearly all their friends to see 
the curious places under-ground, 

They had some difficulty in finding the 
foot of the shaft by which they had come 
down, because all the passages were alike. 
Stowing in their pockets the stalactites 
they had broken off, George asked Dud- 
ley to go ahead. Each boy helda lighted ta- 
per in bis left hand. Dudley commenced 
the up journey, and when he was up five 
or six rounds, George shouted that he was 
coming. Hethen sprang upon the ladder 
and began the ascent. But it seemed 
that he had no sooner put his weight 
upon it than it ‘**‘ gave” under his feet. 
The next minute he was upon the rock, 
his brother’s feet striking bim upon the 
head. Then the whole mass of rope com- 
prising the ladder came sprawling at their 
feet. Theic lights went out in the confu- 
sion, but they only toc well knew what 
had happened. 

George lighted his taper hastily to see 
if his brother had been hurt by the fall, 
but he said that he had not. Then the 
two brothers looked at each other, and 
what a look that was! Only too plain- 
ly they knew their plight. They were 
imprisoned in the mine! 

Imprisoned in a mine a hundred feet 
from the face of the cliff, and nearly a 
hundred feet from the top; a place hardly 
ever visited by a human being, and the 
very lastin the world where their parents 
or friends would dream of seeking them! 
There was very little to be said, and 
neither brother wished to speak; but 
somehow or other they had unconscious- 
ly grasped each other’s hands, and Dud- 
ley, with trembling lips, faltered; ‘‘ We 
must try to be brave.” 

While [ am no admirer of those who 
pray to God only when their ships are 
about to go down at sea or destruction 
in some form is threatened, yet from 
what I can imagine I know few things 

more touching and sweet than the fall- 
ing of these two brothers upon their 
knees, and their earnest and simple 
appeal that the Almighty would rescue 
them from danger and give them back 
to theirhome. It is true that both were 
braver when they arose, and they began 
very calmly to talk about their situation, 
The only way, however, that they saw 
open was to shout up the shaft and fire 
guns there, so that some passer-by might 
be attracted. It was agreed, therefore, 
to fire a gun once in about every five 
minutes. Counting their caps they found 
they had forty, and there were as many 
charges of powder in the flask. At once 
two shots were fired up the shaft, pro- 
ducing a deafening noise; then George 
raised his voice, and both in turn cried 
out for several minutes. But the only 
answer was the echo. 

Then in a half-desperate fashion they 
went through the passage-ways in the hope 
of finding some other outlet. From one 
to the other they passed, but there was no 
reward for their searching. And all the 
while came the gurgling cry up from the 
mysterious cavern of water! 

More gun shots up the shaft and more 
shouting, then a rest, while the two deso- 
late boys ate the remainder of their food. 
Dudley was growing tired and said that 
(while he knew he oughtn’t to do it) he 
should like to sleep. When George con- 
sented the poor boy let his head rest 
against the rock and was soon insensible 
and at peace. George sat long while his 
brother slept picturing the misery of his 
parents and again counting the chances 
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of escape. It must now be close to sun- 
down, and: the probabilities were that 
ithey must at best pass the night under- 
frosss. Ay, and but too likely all other 

hts as well! And while it all went 
burning through his brain, still sang in his 
ears the gurgling and the cry of the 
water. This began to take his other 
thought away from him, and he listened 
to it intently. 

Then with a cry he was upon his feet, 
and lighted his taper, for it was well not 
to keep them burning now all the while, as 
they must soon come to an end. Then he 
was standing by the brink of the abyss 
from which cane the noise of the water. 
A thought was passing like flame through 
his mind, and he did not hear the sound 
of the feet of his brother who had been 
awakened by the cry; but he turned as 
Dudley toucked his arm, 

‘*T have been thinking if we could es- 
cape,” said he; and the younger brother 
noticed that George’s eyes were almost 
ablaze with excitement. ‘‘Come and let 
us sitdown. Do you hear it—the water, 
gurgling. and crying down there? Has it 
struck you why it makes that noise?” 

‘*Some movement or another of the 
water,” Dudley supposed. 

** Ah yes, that was just it! Now come 
here. You see the water rises and falls 
there,” holding his faint light over the 
abyss. ‘ This shows that the water is 
connected with the tidal water of the 
Avon.” : 

** Yes, George, but it is more than a 
hundred feet from here through the sol- 
id cliff to the river. How could the water 
be the same?” 

“Ttisthesame. I will show you that 
itis salt presently. And now, Dudley, if 
that water is a part of the sea water that 
comes up the Avon from the Biy of Fun- 
dy, it must have some passage-way in and 
out?” 

“Tt must.” 

* Well, mightn’t that passage-way be 
large enough for one to go through?” 

Dudley now saw the drift of George's 
plan. Coming closer, he looked into 
his brother’s face, and, taking his hand, 
asked: 

** And do you think that we have any 
chance?” 

‘“*T hardly know; but let us hope for 
the best. Let us now watch this place to 
locate, if possible, where the water enters, 
It is evidently somewhere below the level 
of half tide. See these eddies that rise 
and spread at that point? the volume of 
water coming in must be large to make 
such a commotion.” ° 

They then dropped a stick to which a 
rope was attached into the dark lake, and, 
drawing if out, found as surmised that 
the water was salt. All the while the 
water contiaued to rise and the noise of 
the eddies grew less. But there was still 
a commotion at the end where the un- 
known stream entered. 

The plan proposed by George and agreed 
to by his brother, was that they must 
wait for the turn of the tide and then for 
a sufficient fall in the water to leave bare 
the passage-way. But the problem was, 
Should he attempt to pass through on the 
returning water, he being an excellent 
swimmer, or would he wait till the out- 
let was empty? If the tunnel proved to be 
large enough to float him through while it 
was half full, this would be much the bet- 
ter time to make the attempt. 

Ah! but should the tide not fall down 
to the opening, the passage must be made 
through the water without air. He wasa 
capital diver, but could he go thirty-three 
yards under water without drawing 
breath? He knew he could it no obstacle 
barred him. But the way might be zig- 
zag; it might spread and become shallow, 
the rushing water jamming him in the 
rocky gorge. It was all horrible to think 
about. So he dismissed these thoughts 
from his mind, not naming his fears to 
Dudley; and then the two sat awaiting 
the falling of the tide. 

In a littte while the ripples ceased; the 
water ceased to rise on the walls, But 
how much longer must they wait? Hour 
after hour passed till the end of the third 
after high water. Then George re-lighted 
his taper, and once more began to exam- 
ine the gurgling end of the pool. He took 
off his coat, boots, hat, in fact, every- 
thing but his inner garments. Dudley 
watched him, his heart full of a great 
fear, but he said nothing, and looked 
hopeful. George found that it was pos- 
sible to get down close to the water by a 
series of ledges, and, holding his light, he 
was speedily within a couple of feet of 
the water. 

‘-It is not so very cold,” he shouted, as 
he dabbled his hand in it. ‘* But Ido not 
think the passage is near, tho it is direct- 
ly below where I stand.” 





Then Dudley suggested tying a stone 
on acord and letting itdrop, This was a 
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good plan. It was lowered down, gently, 
and soon swung out into the hole with 
the rushing water. » 

‘It is as I feared,” said George, as he 
drew it in; ‘‘the passage is below low- 
tide level, I am sure.” He then came up, 
and another weary hour was passed. ‘If 
I wait till the water stops running out 
I will not be able to get through,” he 
said, after the fifth hour of falling water 
was passed; “Ill soon make a start.” 
Then taking Dudley’s hand, he wrung it: 
and saying *‘ God be with us both,” crept 
down the ledges. ‘‘After I get through 


Ican canes swim to some landing-place,” | 


he shouted, ‘‘ then we’ll come after you.” 

Then Dudley heard a splash. George 
had sprung into the water. 

**T want to find out just where the 
hole is,” he shouted, ‘‘ before I leave.” So 
he dived straight down and rose in a few 
seconds, saying that he had found it and 
that it was quite large. ‘Big enough 
for an elephant to go through,” were his 
cheering words; but Le felt t no means 
sure about this. 

One more *‘ Good-by” and ‘“ Don’t be 
afraid,” and then, filling his lungs with 
air, down he went. With his arms he 
located one side of the opening, and the 
strong tide burried him along. He had 
little difficulty in keeping afloat midway 
in the strong current, he was so expert 
as a diver; and with his outstretched 
arms and his feet he now and again 
touched the top, the bottom and the sides 
of the dark, roaring passage, For a con- 
siderable time he had full control of his 
reason, and knew that he must be mov- 
ing at a very swift rate—such a rate as 
would speedily bring him through, if 
there were no great windings in the 
sluice-way. 

But a few seconds under the water and 
the thunder in his ears, the constant col- 
lision with now one side, now anether, 
and again with the top of the hard tunnel, 
began to stupefy him. He had received 
several severe blows on the head and 
shoulders; still the current carried him 
swiftly on. 

Then it seemed to him as if he were go- 
ing asleep. The noise grew less in his 
ears; his hurts pained him less. Present™ 
ly he was at peace. 

But what was this that brushed his 
face and that seemed to rush into his 
throat and lungs? Bright sparks were 
above his head and one great light. 

George was afloat in the Avon River, 
and the night sky, with its stars and a 
full moon, was above him, 

He turned upon his face but could not 
see the shore, so he kept himself afloat 
and drifted with the tide. Twice he cried 
out for help, but his voice was fecble, and 
what availed here the cries of the strong- 
est man! Faintly he struck out for the 
flatter side of the river amd made some 
progress. Then his breast struck some- 
thing bard; his knees also struck. He 
was aground on one of the great flats. 

He was safe now, for the flats would be 
bare for four hours, and by that time the 
fishermen would be out drifting for shad, 

It happened as he expected. The first 
skiff that passed took him in, heard his 
story, and turned for the ine. George 
was awake below, but by means of a lad- 
der made of the tishermen’s ropes—as they 
would not again trust the old one—he was 
drawn cut safe and overwhelmed with 
joy. 

That was a glad family who received 
back again those two brothers believed to 
have been drowned in the Avon. 

To this day the old mine has its terror 
and its fascination for all who go by in 
boats; but the mouth of the ancient pas- 
sage-way is choked by many a season’s 
growth or fire-weed, golden-rod and stout, 
strong grasses. Far below, along the rough 
rocky shore, the visitor may every sum- 
mer be seen searching for the amethysts 
for which the hill was hollowed out. 


NEw YORE City. 


PEBBLES. 


A SHORT answer—Haven’t got a cent.— 
Worcester Gazette. 








...-All hens are roosters after nightfall.— 
New York Evening World. 


.---Conceit like all seats—ought to be sat 
upon.—Lawrence American, 


--..A rope cannot describe a perfectly 
straight line until it is taut.—Binghamton 
Leader. 

....Cumso (reading): ‘‘Professor Blanks- 
ley is an agnostic.”” Mrs. Cumso: ‘‘What 
alot of diseases that manhas! I read the 
other day that he was a dyspeptic.:’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

-.."*Do you know, Eleanor, I think Hebe 
Hardie has a figure like the Venus of Milo?’’ 
“*Why, Sally! I think Hebe has a very good 
figure.’’—Life. 

--..Chappie; “It’s very disagreeable when 
a fellah goes into society to meet one’s 
tradespeople.’’ Cynicus: ‘‘ Why, they don’t 
dun you before the company, do they?’ 
—New York Sun. 


....The practice of thawing dynamite is 
about as wise as the firing of unloaded pis- - 


tols, but nee this advantage that the fool is 
usually at the business end of the explosion. 
—New York Tribune. 


...."* Do you distrust fat men, Captain?’ 
“Well, no,’”’ returned the old sea-dcg; ** not 
exactly; but I always give them a wide 
berth.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


..--Cousin Nell (inculcating generosity): 
“Supposing your chicken should lay a nice 
egg, Tommy, would you give it to me?” 
Tommy: “No; I'd sell it to Barnum. That 
chick’s a rooster.’’—Judge. 


..-.“* The oyster is a placid sort of acrea- 
ture,” observed Mrs. Dinwiddie, as she 
swallowed one. ‘* Don’t know about that,”’ 
replied Dinwiddie, ‘“‘I have often seen it in 
a stew.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


....The church was very chilly, and the 
parson told 
His hearers ’twas because the cellar 
wasn’t coaled. 
—New York Herald. 


....A Weather Signal.—Near-sighted 
pedestrian (looking down Broadway): 
‘‘ There must be a storm coming. I see the 
dust blowing up.” Gamin: “ Dat aiu’t de 
dust blowin’ up, mister, dat’s de subway.”’ 
—Puck. 


....Perkins (the head waiter, who has 
dined at home): ‘‘ A very good dinner, Per- 
kins; here’sa dollar for you. (Transfers a 
bill from his right hand to his left.) ‘‘Thank 
you, sir. Shall I help you on with your 
coat?”’— Judge. 


.. Johnny Dumpsey: * Ma, what makes 
you cry, too?” Mrs. Dumpsey: *‘ Because it 
always pains me to have to chastise my dar- 
ling.”? Johnny (sympathetically): Well, Ma, 
why don’t you wear a thick, soft glove?” 
—Burlington Free Press. 


..-“*The Americans play havoc with 
Turkey to-day,’’ laughed the Sultan on 
Thanksgiving morning. ‘‘ Yes, your Maj- 
esty,’’ retorted the Vizier, who also read the 
papers, ‘‘ and they play football with each 
other.”—New York Herald. 


....-A Thanksgiving Paradox.—* It’s very 
strange,’’ observed the Boston woman in 
Washington Market, ‘‘that undressed 
turkeys are invariably clothed with a pen- 
nate growth, while the dressed are abso- 
lutely nude!”"—American Grocer. 


..+-‘What, my child! You danced last 
night with the colonel! And he goes to 
balls while he yet wears mourning! What 
alight man he must be!’ “Ob, but Mamma, 
really you should have seen how beautifully 
sadly he danced!””—Fliegende Blatter. 


...“‘I was at the depot this morning 
when the express went out, and I saw one 
of the saddest partings I ever witnessed in 
my life.’ ‘‘ Yes?” ‘* Yes; a man’s suspen- 
ders parted when he was running for the 
train.”—Smith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly. 


....Sympathetic.—(These three di-tin- 
guished divines have ditd within a few past 
months.) Our readers, who recall the 
sketches of the preachers already given, 
are sure to welcome this announcement.— 
Catalogue of Messrs. Funk & Wagnalis. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 








DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
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First word across: 1, To assert again; 2 
destroyed; 3, a fine kind of wood; 4, a pecu- 
liar kind of lamp; 5, deer; 6, nimbleness; 7, 
savory; 8, something that is added; 9, a 
tree bearing plums; 10, one that follows. 

From 1 to 10, polite. 

From 11 to 20, one who servesin a store, 


COMBINATION STAR.—Selected. 


Star: From 1 to 2 distrusted; 1 to 3, 


the domestic pigeons; 4 to 6, writs convey- 





ing exclusive right to new device; 5to 6, 
encumbers. 


feared; 2 to 3, fondled; 4 to 5, a variety of. 


Inclosed diamond; 1, In date; 2, a small 
violin; 3, wearied; 4, a number; 5, a date. 
Easy square (contained in the diamond); 
1, A tub for fish; 2, rage; 3, anumber. 

The first and last words ef the word- 
square will, when read in connection, ferm 
the name of a smal! animal. F.S. F. 


WORD PUZZLE. 
My first isa preposition. 
My secoud is a tree. 
My third is a female name. 
My whole is a lodging for the sick. 
A. A. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC 4tTu. 
DOUBLE RMOMBOID. — 
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CROSS- WORD ENIGMA. 
Americanisms. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Ava 
Vapor 
Portend 
Tendon 
Onset 
Setter 
Termes 
Messina. 


BEHEADINGS. 
1, Splash; 2, scrape; 3, clawed; 4, avowed; 
5, grouse. 
ZIGZAG. 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 2 


Van Houtews Cocoa: 


“Once Tried, Always Used.”: 


Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [64 
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. a 
The Dearest Spct on Earth 


is the spot that’s washed out 


without Pearline. It costs in 
clothes, in the rubbing and 
scrubbing that wears them out 
quickly ; it takes twice the time, 
and double the labor. It’s ex- 
pensive washing before you get 
through with it—and the cost 
comes home to you, no matter 
who does the work. 

Pearline saves money by 
saving work, wear, and time. 
It hurts nothing ; washes and 
cleans everything, It costs no 
more than common soap, but 
it does more. It’s cheap to be- 
gin with—but it’s cheapest in 
the end. 


of imitations of Pearline 





which are being peddled 


f d to d . 
. Beware 12 253 8%, wy. 








ARMOURS 
EXTRACT 


The best and most economical 
*‘stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 





ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 

eneral prostiation. will receive valuable informa- 
fon by sending . WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 39th Street, New York. 





HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FoR Music Box 






b 


/ a \ 
MUSICS 


No Music Boxes can beGuaranteed withoutGautschi’s 
Patent Safety Tame change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved, 





Established 1840. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 


<“y DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


The Largest Assortment of Unset Diamonds and 
Diamond Jewelry in this Country. 















No Chemicals 
and indorsed L AR of housekeepers. 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
Your Grocer ou o haveit on sale. Ask for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in heaith. 

COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 

CUTLERY, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & ©0.S 
reakfast Cocoa 
Is absolutel: re and 
ti | \) 
| 
MI \ 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
Lewis & Conger, 
601 & 603 Sixth Ave., 
13388 & 1340 Broadway 


it is soluble. 
Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
NEW YORK. 








uw. L. Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 








. L. Dowd, 
(TRADE MARK.) cal Culture,9 





Plumbing and Water Heating Latest Im- 
rovements in Sanitary Arr E 1 
ions and reports made with Improv 


ed Appliances as 
7 Sqperes pdition of Dyellings, J OH ESKE- 
Fas reet, New York. 
P.s. wes one in any part o: the country 


na ALBAMURAL. 
THE WHITEST THING ON EARTH. 











1 " 
VANVLECK & ADAMS, . -for New York, 62 
Water Street, Ne k. 
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Buy of the Manufacturer 
SEAL GARMENTS, 
FUR CAPES, 


Exclusive me Moderate 
r 


ow 
dao 


WEDDING 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Genuine Bronze Groups and Figures. 
Carrara Marble Statuary of the highest rank. 
Mantel Clocks enamelled bronze. 
Onyx and Gold Bronze Ol-cks, chime movements. 
Oarriage or Travelling Clocks, Repeaters, Alarms, eto 
Westminster Chiming Clocks, London make. 
Grandfather's Clocks, carved and marquetry. 
White and gold Cabinet Clocks, charming novelties, 
Candelabra in gold, bronze, silver, and crystal. 
Candelabra and Vases in ormolu and bronze, 
Liqueur Sets in out crystal and silver. 
Cases of silver-mounteda Carvers. 
Card and Centre Tables, Louis XV. 
Brio-a-Brac and Jewel Cabinets. 
Five o’Olock Tea Tables, Chippendale. 
Ladies’ Writing Desks, Louis XVI. 
White and Gold Consoles ani Cabinets. 
Pirst Empire Writing Desks, etc. 
Bonheur du jour Writing Desks. 
Ink-Stands in ormolu, onyx, and china, 
Dozens of Plates beautifully painted. 
Chooolate Cups and Saucers, old and new forms, 
Solid silver Berry Dishes. 
Novelties in solid silver of Dutch make. 
Bread Baskets in solid silver. 
Solid silver Desk Furnishings. 
Opera-Giasses of superior quality and clearness, 
Bonbonniores of Dresden and English China. 
Examples of Royal Porcelain. 
Onyx and Bronze Pedestals, choice quality. 
Porcelain, brass, onyx, and iron Piano Lamps. 
Ormolu Piano and Banquet Lamps. 
Large Pedestal Vases, exquisitely painted. 
The public cordially invited, 
Purchases reserved for later delivery. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
Above { sirth Ave.,, “* 


32d St. | New York. | 33d St. 
Brook! n House Fulton and Clark Sts. 


‘ HOLIDAY GIFTS 4 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTE8S AND MANUPACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


PATENT. 
Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. All 
none piece. Goes in like a wedge and flies around 
across the buttonhole. 
Strong, Durable, and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 








NEW YORK. 


__ ESTABLISHED 1821. 
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PERFECT 
HOT-WATER HEATERS 


For Heating Churches, Schools and Private 
Dwellings by Hot-Water circulation. 
Send for circulars. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
232 and 234 Water St., New York. 





} then, like a balky horse, has refused to go 











Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH NEW: 
MEXICO? 


A GRAVE LEGISLATIVE CRIME. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. BRUSH. 
Il. 


THE main trouble with New Mexico, how- 
ever, is the uncertainty that hangs over so 
many of its land titles. It isnot understood 
in the East, and it is very far from being 
fully realized in the Territory itself, that 
its retarded growth is due to this cause. 
There is a well-meaning attempt on the 
part of some of its citizens to conceal the 
real gravify of the situation, lest capital 
and emigraticn take the alarm. But the 
courts have been frightening both away 
faster than these enterprising citizens can 
persuade them to come in. There is not a 
session of the courts where an Eastern cap- 
italist is not an interested party, trying to 
get out whole from some investment that 
carried with it a lawsuit. New Mexico can- 
not possibly develop until the true state of 
affairs is known and the remedy applied, 
These land difficulties increase very rapidly. 
There are now millions of acres with cloud- 
ed titled which ten years ago were above 
anysuspicion. Moreover, the flight of years 
makes ever more difficult the establishment 
of title, because evidence of one kind and 
another becomes lost or forgotten. 

The question of statehood is entirely sub- 
ordinate. If Congress would do what jus- 
tice and humanity require, the Territory 
would soon be fitted for statehood beyond 
the shadow of adoubt. When the land diffi- 
culties are once settled there will be such 
an immigration to New Mexico as even this 
country has never witnessed. Asitis, every- 
thing is at a standstill. The people them- 
selves are helpless; they can only petition 
Congress and send delegations to Washing- 
ton. All of this they have done, lo! these 
many years. 

The effort to become a State is largely 
prompted by the hope that statehood would 
be a step in the settlement of the land diffi- 
culties. There is not a prominent advocate 
of statehood but would gladly lay aside 
every claim if assured of relief in this direc- 
tion. It is the paramount question in the 
whole Territory. 

The Spanish, and afterward the Mexican 
Government made extensive and generous 
grants of land both to individuals and to 
communities. These grants were, of course, 
not surveyed nor measured in any way. 
Mountains and rivers were named as the 
boundaries in such grants. The people 
themselves were, and still are, very careless 
about all muniments of title. The papers 
were often mislaid for years or wholly lost, 
This harum-scarum system worked without 
friction until the Territory became a part of 
the United States, when the troubles began 
and have increased with accelerated speed 
every decade since. 

According to the treaty of Guadalupe-Hi- 
dalgo, whereby New Mexico, with other 
territory was ceded to the United States, 
Congress pledged itself to confirm all grants 
which had been previously made. Congress, 
however, required that these grants should 
be reported to it and each one confirmed by 
itself. At that time it was estimated that 
these grants numbered one thousand. Up 
to the present time only a few over two 
hundred have been reported to Congress, 
and of these only forty-seyen have been 
acted upon. The history of Congressional 
action is very singular. Up to 1870, these 
grants were confirmed quite rapidly, and 
since that date none at all have been acted 
up2n with asingle exception. Thus at first 
Congtess went too fast, perhaps, and since 








at all. 

A greater injustice has scarcely been com- 
mitted by any legislative body of the nine- 
teenthcentury. Theownersof these grants 
were transferred from one nationality to 
another with the assurance that their titles 
to lands should be, in all cases, secured to 
them. This pledge has not been kept, and 
the evils resulting therefrom beggar descrip- 
tion. Since Congress has decided to act 
upon each grant, the confirmation of some 
and the refusal or neglect to act in the case 
of others, practically clouds the title of all 
the unconfirmed grants, tho there is no 
claim but what they are just asvalid grants 
as any that Congress has acted upon. Thus 
the owner of an unconfirmed grant finds his 
lands marketable at only a fractjou of their 





true value. Congress has, indeed, pledged 


ty-two years ago. The practical effect of 
the thing is that his transfer from Mexico 
to the United States, without hid’ own con- 
sent, has robbed him of a good part of his 
patrimony. 

There are, in New Mexico, all degrees of 
ownership in land. There are titles that 
are as good as any inthecountry. Then 
there are the various degrees of owner- 
ship down to no ownership whatever. It 
is something new under the sun, for inevery 
country that it lights somebody owns the 
land. New Mexico, however, presents the 
extraordinary spectacle of having immense 
tracts of the richest lands that are abso- 
lutely ownerless. And what is even more 
extraordinary, titles cannot be secured, tho 
sought with tears, and even with money. 
These lands cannot be bought, stolen or 
given away. Yet all these titles were per- 
fect under the Mexican Government and 
were guaranteed to the owners by the United 
States. This is a curious commentary upon 
American statesmanship. 

This confusion as to grant titles affects 
the title to Governmeut lands also. These 
grants, all told, originally included about 
one-fifth of the area of the Territory, and 
that the fairest portion for the Spanish and 
Mexican settlers were good judges of land. 
Many of these grants have never been re- 
ported to Congress; of those reported but 
few have been acted upon. Consequently, 
there is more or less danger that when a 
man settles on Government land, his hold- 
ing will in the future be found to be in- 
cluded in some grant. This has been of 
frequent occurrence in New Mexico, and the 
honest settler, time and time again, has 
been turned adrift, stripped of all he pos. 
sessed and robbed of the fruit of years of 
labor. 

The inaction of Congress operates exactly 
as would an act withdrawing the lands 
from settlement, only the result is more 
certain. There are in this case no “boom 
ers”? and no “claim jumpers,’’ because the 
land has no title and none can be secnred 
by any process known to man. Instead of 
being a source of power and wealth, the 
homes of thousands of industrious and pros- 
perous people, these great bodies of land lie 
desolate and uninhabited. Upon these very 
tracts of land are to be found every condi- 
tion of soil and climate that minister either 
to man’s taste or to his cupidity. Regions 
where the soil is surpassingly rich, where 
water is abundant, and the climate health- 
ful beyond comparison, are no more to man 
than isa barren rock or a jungle of wild 
beasts. 

There is no excuse for this neglect and 
indifference on the part of Congress. No 
one questions but that there are intricate 
difficulties to be encountered in settling 
these matters. Yet no one questions but 
that Congress has the ability, if only the 
willingness, to unravel the snarl. The 
President, in a recent message to Congress, 
spoke these gratifying words: 

“The United States owes a duty to Mexico 
to confirm to her citizens those valid grants that 
were saved by the treaty, and the long delay 
which has attended the discharge of this duty 
has given just cause of complairt. The entire 
community, where these large claims exist, 
and, indeed, all of our people are interested in 
an early and final settlement of them. No 
greater incubus can rest upon the energies of a 
people or the development of a new country 
than that resulting from unsettled land titles. 
The necessity for legislation is so evident and 
so urgent that I venture to express the hope 
that relief will be given at the present session 
of Congress.” 

Such words are to the people of New Mex- 
ico like ‘‘apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver.” 

During the past two years several hun- 
dred thousand dollars have been expended 
upon Major Powell’s surveys. Any recom- 
mendations for reservoir sites that he may 
make will be of little use,so far as New 
Mexico is concerned. Who will construct 
the reservoirs after the sites are pointed 
out? Large portions of the lands that can 

most easily be brought under cultivation 
are involved in dispute. It is little less 
than hollow mockery to talk about reser- 
voirs on lands that nobody owns and no- 
body can own. Even the Government lands 
are not wholly free from this objection, be- 
cause until there is some settlement of this 
grant question the Government does not 
and cannot know what its own lands are. 
It might construct reservoirs on other peo- 
ple’s property and encourage settlers to take 
up land from which some day they would be 
ruthlessly jostled. All thissurvey business, 
sofar as it concerns irrigation in New Mexi- 
co, is simply cooking the rabbit before itis 
* cotched.”’ 

The fact is that in New Mexico to-day, 
where the titles are good, capital is busy at 
work constructing irrigation works. There 
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find reservoir sites and to construct them, 
provided this same capital and these same 
brains can be shown how to secure undis- 
puted ownership of the land. A few hun- 
dred thousand dollars spent in a serious 
and determined effort to settle the land 
troubles in New Mexico would have placed 
the Territory to day upon the high-road of 
prosperity. All in the world that the peo- 
ple ask is for a chance to do for themselves, 
to develop their own resources and to con- 
struct their own irrigation works. 

New Mexico is nearly equal to the com- 
bined areas of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. It has as much hard and as 
much soft coal as these three States put to- 
gether. It has mountains of iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, silver and gold ores. Its 
agricultural resources are boundless. It 
has within its borders all the climates of 
the United States. Any erop that grows 
anywhere beneath the Stars and Stripes can 
be successfully raised in New Mexico. 
There exist here the best possible condi- 
tions for corn, oats, wheat, alfalfa, barley, 
buckwheat, tobacco and cotton. Here is to 
be found the favorable habitat of apples, 
peaches, pears, grapes, oranges, lemons, 
olives, nuts of every kind, and the date 
palm. Its agricultural area will probably 
never be equal to the combined area of the 
three States named. But the superior 
value of the lands, acre per acre, will more 
than make up the difference. In short, the 
natural resources of this Territory, miner- 
al and agricultural, are equal to those of 
the first three States of the Union com- 
bined. Does any one believe that England, 
or Russia, or Japan, or China even, would 
sacrifice so large and so valuable a region to 
sheer legislative indifference? The inertia 
of Congress in this case exceeds that of any 
body of spirit or matter that has ever come 
under the observation of man. 

The trouble with New Mexico is therefore 
twofold. It does not lie in the character of 
its inhabitants orin the nature ofits soil. 
The real matter is to be found in the tal- 
ented magazine writers, im the hot but 
thick-headed political editors, in Major 
Powell’s sky-larking theodolite, and chief 
ofall in Congressional neglect, not of pater- 
nal duties, but of justice and right. The 
people of the Territory do not ask for help 
to put on foot irrigation enterprises; the 
“ greasers’”’ are not hankering after gilt- 
edge surveys that propose to become immor- 
tal by being made eternal. Neither is 
statehood insisted upon. Many of the best 
citizens are actively opposed to it, and all 
would gladly leave the subject alone if the 
paramount question of the land titles were 


settled. New Mexicois annually met with 
thesneer that it is not fit to become a State 
and is then denied the simple justice that 
would speedily render it fit. In other 
words, it is not to yo near the water until it 
can swim. This is theold-woman policy of 
the National Legislature. The touch of 
kings was formerly thought to have heal- 
ing power. Tne touch of our National Sov- 
ereignty blights with a wasting disease. 

Congress has been led to look favorably 
upon the establishment of a land court. 
This isan important step in the right di- 
rection. But there are many things that 
Congress alone can do. There are now 
some one hundred and fifty unconfirmed 
grants. The courts can have nothing to do 
with these. Besides, if matters go on as 
they havsin recent years, any number of 
courts may be established, enough to fur- 
nish places for every hard-worked politician 
in the land, and the courts will all be busy. 
What the Territory needs is, not the oppor- 
tunity to litigate, but its prevention. The 
courts can hear litigation; Congress alone 
can prevent it. 

Itis hardly possible for the writer to close 
without falling into the prevailing tone of 
all communications from New Mexico, that 
of entreaty that Congress would pardon 
this ‘‘speaking back’? and would have 
mercy upon its poor unfortunate step-child 
whose only earthly comfort is the know) 
edge that bare-footed Arizona is a notch 
worse off than itself. These two orphans, 
bereft of their natural parents some forty 
odd years ago, have been denied even the 
crumbs that fall from the table of their 
ap oe home. Congress should either do 
its | or else put them out of their mis- 
ery and cover them, like the babes in the 
woods, with the leaves of forgetfulness. 


East Las Vecas, N. M. 


BEET SUGAR MAKING. 


I NOTE that you desire informetion about 
sugar beet growing and beet sugar making 
in this country. I have gathered some 
facts that I believe are of interest. The 
Governor of Illinois appointed me again 
this year a delegate to the National Farm- 
ers’ Congress, which convened at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, the last week of Auxust. 
After the Congress adjourned the delegates 
went on an excursion to Denver and the 
mountains. On the way we were met by 
the citizens of Grand Island, Nebraska. 
and shown through the large beet sugar 
factory there, practically ready for opera- 
tions, the fields of sugar beets and the 
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later. Beet sugar was the only topic of 
conversation about Grand Island, and I 
must confess that we delegates were aston- 
ished at what we saw. Having 480 acres of 
land in Pawnee County, Kansas, I have 
been much interested in sorghum sugar, 
and my study of this subject had led me 
to gain some information about beet sugar. 

I found that one was not more successful 
in gaining facts from the Grand Islanders 
than from the Department of Agriculture. 
Not thatthe Grand Islanders had nothing 
to communicate. Oh, no! but the were so 
enthusiastic. We were assured that the 
factory had cost two million dollars; that 
was the figure printed in the Grand Island 
paper also. Now, Ihave in my possession 
several circulars, gotten out to induce the 
people of Nebraska towns to raise subsidies 
for beet sugar factories. The Grand Island 
enthusiasm has spread pretty well over 
the State; and into Iowa also, for Sioux 
City is trying to raise a bonus of sufficient 
dimensions to induce the erection of a beet 
sug ir factory at that lively point. In these 
circulars it is stated that a beet sugar fac 
tory similar tothe Oxnard factory at Grand 
Island will cost from $600,000 to $800.000. As 
these figures arecertainly made low enough, 
and perhaps a little too low, I conclude 
that the factory at Grand Island cost in the 
immediate neighborhood of one million 
dollars. It is certainly a very large and 
complete factory, and both the material 
and the workmanship of the inside fixtures 
would make them expensive. Those fix- 
tures were brought from France and Ger- 
many via New Orleans. 

When at Grand Island we were assured 
that the price to be paid for sugar beets 
was $18 to $20 per ton, and that eight tons 
were @ moderate crop. As soon as I had an 
opportunity I indulged in a few figures, 
and then I knew there was a “ mistake” 
somewhere. A crop as easily grown as 
sugar beets yielding $160 per acre would 
mean an enormous profit to farmers—such 
a profitas could not be. If there were such 
a profit the factory would insist upon a 
‘“‘divy.’”? Other farmers would rush into 
sugar beet growing, there would be a 
superabundance of beets, the factories 
would pay no more than they had to, and 
the result would be cheaper sugar, with a 
fair profit to the farmer and a larger profit 
to the factory. Other figures showed me 
yet more conclusively that there was some- 
thing radically wrong with that price of 
twenty dollars per ton. It is an exception- 
ally rich beet that yields 18 or 19 per cent. 
of saccharine matter. Now, having in 
mind the number of pounds in a ton, and 
the price of raw sugar, it is plain that $20 
per ton would be much more than the 
sugar in the beets is worth. 

Two weeks ago a friend of mine was start- 
ing to Nebraska to look at some property 
he has there, and to view the State. Atmy 
suggestion he made Grand Island one of his 
stopping places and the beet sugar industry 
one of his objects of investigation. I knew 
that he was just the person to get at the 
facts. He found that the farmers got $3 to 
$4 per ton for their beets. As the beets are 
brought to the factory, they are sampled 
and tested, and the price is fixed according 
to per cent. of saccharine matter. The crop 
this year is six to eight tons per acre, hence 
the farmers get for their crop $18 to $32 per 
acre. Ateven these figures the crop is more 
profitable than what the farmers have been 
raising. Last year their corn averaged fifty 
bushels per acre, but they got only ten to 
twelve cents per bushel for it—$5 to $6 per 
acre. This year corn was almost a total 
failure; all crops were very short—the 
drought was long and very severe. The su- 
gar beets suffered the least on account of 
the drought, but undoubtedly the ordinary 
season will bring a considerably larger 
crop. Sugar beets have been grown about 
Grand Island for four years and preceding 
crops have been better than this year’s, as 
the weather was not so droughty. 

It had been discovered before it was dem- 
onstrated to the Grand Island growers this 
year, that the sugar beet will do well with 
considerably less moisture than had before 
been supposed necessary—with le:s mois- 
ture than is required for cern or wheat or 
Irish potatoes. Even the Department of Agri- 
culture has discovered this fact, and men- 
tions it in the bulletin already referred to 
in this article. This has produced the hope 
that much of the semi-arid land of the West 
may be available for sugar-beet culture. I 
share this hope sincerely, but I take a small 
share. Thousands of Western farmers are 
already ‘enthused’? about sugar beet 
growing, and their enthusiasm is not cooled 
by the sad experience farmers of this coun- 
try have already had with sugar beet grow- 
jog. They are ignorant of this experience, 
ang perhaps knowladge of it would have 
yo effect, But I] fear this enthusiasm, 








leading to rash, ill-advised action, will do 
a serious, tho bat temporary hurt to a 
promising industry. We can grow sorghum 
easily enough, but as yet we have not 
found how to make sugar from it profita- 
bly. The conditions are reversed in the 
beet sugarindustry. Given the beets, we 
know just how to make the sugar from 
them. The problem is, can we grow beets 
suitable to the purpose. Given the beets, 
and the factories to make sugar from them 
will come fast enough. In the first twenty- 
four hours it ran, the Grand Island factory 
turned out three hundred barrels of fine 
sugar. The sugar it makes is a high ‘‘C”’ 
grade, and sells at retail in Grand Island 
at 7% cents per pound; by the barrel, seven 
cents per pound. There is nothing doubt 
ful or secret about the process of making 
sugar from beets; nor is it difficult to raise 
bests. Good crops of them can probably be 
grown in every State of the Union; but the 
point is, to grow beets rich enough in sac- 
charine matter and free from objectionable 
elements. In order that the beets may be 
profitably worked in this country, where 
our labor is higher priced than abroad, 
they must contain not much less than 
fourteen per cent. of saccharine matter. We 
can raise fine appearing beets here in IIli- 
nois, and we had a sugar beet factory in 
Illinois that was operated several years 
and succeeded in sinking $200,000 to $.00,- 
000; but the beets we could grow in our soil 
did not contain enough saccharine matter, 
while they did contain potash and other 
objectionable elements. To grow a beet 
profitable for sugar making, requires cer- 
tain conditions that exist in enly limited 
districts of this country. 

The Department of Agiic Ura says a 
mean summer temperature of 70° Fahr. is 
the most important condition. The De- 
partment publishes a map on which is traced 
the mean isotherm of 70° Fahr. for ten 
years for the three months of June, July 
and August. While this isotherm touches 
northern [llinois, where the unsuccessful 
attempt to grow suitable beets was made, 
Grand Island is 150 miles away from it. The 
Department fixes the minimum summer 
rainfall at two inches per month, altho it 
notes that a less rainfall has sufficed in 
California, where a beet sugar factory has 
been in successful oneration (at Alvarado) 
for several years and another (at Watson- 
ville) for two years. But the climate of 
California, as my readers know, is altegether 
different from that in the Missouri Valley 
and east. It is exceedingly probable. how 
ever. that a mean summer precipitation of 
less than two inches per month would suf- 
fice for good crops, were the other cordi- 
tions favorab’e. A dry fall is, however. 
necessary, that the beets may be barvested 
in good condition. A wet fall is all the more 
damaging if the summer bas heen drv. The 
soil must helight. porous and deev. Clayey 
or calcareous soils are unsuitable, and a 
pure sand is too drv. If the soil is quite 
rich in nitrogen the beets will be large. but 
deficient in saccharine matter. Right here 
let me say that where the beets grow large 
is just where the conditions are not favora- 
ble—the beet is not rich enough ip saccha- 
rine matter. The ideal soil is sandy, con- 
taining a small percentage of clay, and 
moderately rich’ in humus. The soil about 
Grand I[slardisasandvloam. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin says the soil 
about Alvarado is ‘“‘sandy and fertile.” 
There is very little waste about the sugar 
beet crop, as the tops of the beets and the 
pulo from the factory are excellent stock 
foeds. and a part of the factory waste is con- 
verted into chewing gum. 

T believe that we have sufficient area well 
adapted to the purpose to grow all thesugar 
needed for homeconsumption. I believe that 
before 1900 we will keep at home,in the 
pockets of our own veople, nearly or quite 
all the seventv millions of dollars that we 
have been sending abroad for sugar. And, 
further. nearly all the beets or sorghum 
from which this sugar will be made will be 
grown on land not adapted to what are now 
our principal farm crops. The bounty 
placed upon home grown sugar will stimnu- 
late the industry, and I am confident will 
have the same happy and beneficent effect 
thata like bounty had in Germany. My 
bopes of beet: sugar are much higher than 
those of sorghum sugar. The only dangers 
to the successful and rapid development of 
the beet sugar industry in this country are 
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Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Fancy Goods, Cut-glass Ware, 
Stationery, etc. Manufactured 
with a view to the approaching 
season. Suitable tor Wedding or 
Holiday Giits, and offered at 
prices that will be found very 
reasonable. Customers at a dis- 
tance may have gvods sent on 
selection upon receipt of satis- 
tactory reference. 


JOHN MASON, 
246 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough kaoutedge of the natural laws 
which govern the f digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful a; — +A of iat, fine oer ohind 
ties of weil-selected Mr. 
= breakfast tables with a delica 

which may save someny hea 
isd by t the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
ep to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 











a ‘ith bolling te fr. 8 id onl 
ade simply w water or 1 old on 
in ale. if t . labelled thus: J 


JAME opathic Chem- 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washingten, af Waid eaaas How Yert. 


170 State 








A = CURE FOF FOR CATARRH. 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Draggiets 





14K. GOLD 


JEWELRY. 


We keep a good general as- 
sortment from the best makers, 
composed of brooches,earrings, 
bracelets, engagement lockets, 
bonnet and stick pins, scarf 
ey buttons, studs, seals, stone 
ockets,vest,queen and victoria 
chains, and last but not least, 

rings in knots, snakes, coils, 
seals, 18 K. and 22 K. plain, 
fancy stones and child’s rings 
Many new and attractive 
signs for the holidays, 

CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & C0., 


23 Maiden Lane, New York. 


S.DAVIS JR’S,CINCINNATI 
Diamond Hams. 


' Sold by leading Grocers, from Ay ay obtain circu- 
ars, “* 





Pas pee on Gn Eee ! 


Se2se5e 
DR. JAEGER’S 


y — System Co. 


Ernest Bencer, 






Hermann SCHAEFFER, 
President ; 







Note our 


Trade- 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality ; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 













Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


119 Nassau Street, Temple Court, New York; 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York; 
1104 Chestnut Street, phia, Pa. 


Ce 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


RIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 


noch Warehou 
et Jonn 8t., eetcare York. and 
19% Lake St., Chi 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Fix Drures, Iron 
a Street Washers, 


ti 
Works Foun ied in 18532 


them by the iy Ex- 
hibition at Posie, Tree ce, in 


jenna, Austria, in 1873: 
and Centennial Exhibition 











‘ow to Cook the Di d Ham 
DUPLICATE 
WEDDING CLP use 
PRESENTS. 11.00. 





We have tr‘ed_toillustrate four of our special bar- 
seine ~— month. 
poussé chased Salnd Fork and Spoon, hand- 
reused, is only $16. 
r¢ Bon Bon Dish and Tongs. oe. 
the tridens ie Op eten ster Forks, $10 
A dozen of = twist Co ns, Gilt Bowl. $9.00. 
These are from 30 ~~ phe .to 40 per cent. under 
regular prices, and we have 5,000 cases correspond- 
ingly low in price. We will send a number of ceses 
to }¥ address for exam ination. 
An 7old See Tea Set. 
worth $500, is ial attraction. 

D GOLD ewelry, and worn-out or useless 
silver, taken in exchange or bought. Send by regis- 
tered "mail or express. Certified check sent by re- 

Th mai 


JOHNSTON & SON, 159 Bowery, WN. Y. 


Established 1844. Send for Price-list. 


ix OPEN FIREPLACES 
BEFORE COLD WEATHER 
Wer. JacksGn-&(0 


6 pieces, $300, well 











Union Square «oxrs. cor. Broadway 


Headquarters Choice Mantels, Grates, Fen- 
ders and Tiles. 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 
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For boy or man 
as an educato 


“Book ot 


beeen, 
5 cents. 


Circular 
sent free. 


JOSEPH WATSON, Amateur Printers’ 
26 Murray 8t.,N. Y. City- Guide Book, 15 cents 
Be EVE WATER is a carefull 
ronaree Ph nyalo sician’s prescription. If the directions 
are ‘ollowe will never 
ne. L, rye wapeon, om, Sons & Ce., Troy, N.Y 


~~" Establish 
NCE FoR At a 
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oA TRIAL Oe DER ot 

















“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10! 
a ne tal wg at 
Sleighs, Harness. 
TS Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 

" Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools. . 
other Articles at H. 








- $20.00 


alf Price. 
PRICAGO f BCALE CO., Chicago, IL 


CALIFORNIA 








And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist fleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 


A. W. THRALL, 
Gen’1Pass’r & Tkt.Agt.Chicago&North-WesternR’y 








CHICAGO, ILL. 

















